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Social Security in Review 


In Juty 1941, as the last fiscal year began, the 
country was still several months away from a total 
war economy. Data on the operations of the 
Board’s programs during the 12 montbs July 
1941-June 1942 sum up progress during the sixth 
full fiscal year of operation under the Social 
Security Act and show the extent to which the 
separate programs have been affected by the war 
economy and the steps by which they have con- 
tributed toward the intensive mobilization of men 
and industry. 

Adaptation of the employment security program 
was well under way by July 1941 and proceeded at 
a highly intensified pace during the following 12 
months. Effective January 1, 1942, the President 
nationalized all State and Territorial employment 
services within the U. S. Employment Service, to 
centralize labor recruiting and to accomplish the 
fullest possible mobilization of labor for war. In 
December the Board had created the position of 
Director of the USES, to cope with the unpre- 
cedented demand of defense industries for an ade- 
quate supply of labor. In addition to its primary 
placement functions, the USES has also been con- 
cerned during the year with the problem of shift- 
ing displaced workers to plants producing war 
materials; analyzing labor needs in vital industries 
and in agriculture; making possible the more 
effective utilization of persons already employed 
by upgrading and transfers from less essential to 
more essential jobs: developing a demand for and 
use of groups not yet being utilized in sufficient 
numbers; and assisting in the program of training 
workers in pre-employment and refresher courses. 

In April the working arrangements for integrat- 
ing and pooling the facilities and programs of 
various Federal agencies concerned with the 
problem of mobilizing an adequate supply of labor 
were further strengthened. By executive order the 
President created the War Manpower Commission 
of nine members, headed by Paul V. McNutt as 
Chairman. Specific authority was given the Chair- 
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man and the Commission to formulate policies, 
directives, regulations, and standards for existing 
Government agencies which deal with the training 
and supply of manpower or perform related func- 
tions; among the ten organizations specifically in- 
cluded in this category was the Federal Security 
Agency, with respect to employment service and 
defense training functions. 


TOTAL PLACEMENTS made by public employment 
offices rose almost 50 percent from June 1941 to 
June 1942; placements in the latter month totaled 
925,000. Nonagricultural placements of about 
644,000 represented a rise of 43 percent, agri- 
cultural placements of nearly 281,000, a rise of 63 
percent. For the entire 12-month period, 8.1 
million placements were made, 1.8 million more 
than in the previous fiscal year. At the end of 
June 1942, there were 4.3 million persons regis- 
tered with public employment offices. This 
number—25,800 more than the May registrants— 
was 846,000 less than the June 1941 total and, 
except for May 1942 and for October and No- 
vember 1941, the smallest for any month in the 
history of the Employment Service. At the end 
of June 1941, 3.6 million or 70 percent of all 
registrants were men; in June 1942 the number 
had dropped almost one-fourth to an all-time low 
of 2.8 million or 64 percent of the total. The 
number of women registrants, on the other hand, 
decreased only 2.4 percent for the same period; 
the 1.5 million registered at the end of June 1942 
was the largest number for any month since July 
1941 and an indication of the increasing number 
of women who are ready to take on war jobs. 
Benefit payments of $30.2 million in June 
brought the total amount disbursed during the 
fiscal year to $371 million. In spite of displace- 
ment of workers and conversion unemployment, 
which caused a sharp upturn in benefits in De- 
cember, payments for the fiscal year reflected the 
increasing demands for workers in war industries. 
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The $371 million disbursed was $62 million or 
14 percent below the $433 million expended in 
1940-41. Collections deposited to State accounts 
in the unemployment trust fund in 1941-42 
totaled $1,096 million, $205 million more than in 
the previous fiscal year. 


THE PUBLIC AID PROGRAMS have also been affected 
by the war economy. Employment has tended 
to reduce need both among families receiving 
public aid and among families potentially eligible 
for such aid. The extent to which the different 
programs have been affected has depended on the 
proportion of employable persons among the 
recipients of aid and in their families. 

Expenditures for public assistance and for 
earnings under the Federal work programs in the 
continental United States totaled $135 million 
in June; in June 1941 they were $188 million. 
For the entire fiscal year 1941-42, total expendi- 
tures were $1,885 million, 25 percent less than the 
amount expended for the preceding fiscal year. 
The number of persons estimated to have bene- 
fited from all types of public aid decreased from 
12.4 million persons in 4.7 million households in 
June 1941 to 8.8 million persons in 3.7 million 
households in June 1942. 

Earnings of persons employed on _ projects 
operated by the WPA declined from $1,143 million 
in 1940-41 to $714 million in 1941-42—a decline 
of nearly 38 percent. General relief payments 
declined by 35 percent, from $339 million in 
1940-41 to $219 million in the following year. 
The decreases in the number of persons receiving 
earnings under WPA and general relief payments 
reflects the favorable employment opportunities 
created by the war. Rates of pay on the WPA 
program were increased during 1941-42 in recog- 
nition of increased cost of living; in most States 
increases in individual payments of general relief 
occurred for the same reason. The decrease in 
number of persons receiving WPA earnings and 
general relief was therefore relatively greater than 
the decrease in earnings and payments. 

Total payments for the three special types of 
public assistance, on the other hand, rose from 
a total of $674 million in 1940-41 to $751 million 
in 1941-42. The 11l-percent increase resulted 
from the continuing growth of these programs and 
from increases in payments to compensate in some 
measure for increased living costs. During the 
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fiscal year, total payments to recipients of the 
three special types of public assistance amounted 
to $570 million for old-age assistance, $157 million 
for aid to dependent children, and $23.8 million 
for aid to the blind. 

It is possible to discern definite, if less obvious, 
effects of war on the special types of public as. 
sistance in spite of the fact that together they 
accounted for 48 percent of the total payments in 
June 1942 as contrasted with 32 percent in June 
1941. A marked slowing down in their rate of 
increase in number of recipients occurred. Aid to 
dependent children showed greater increase in 
number of applications and greater increase in 
number of closings than did old-age assistance or 
aid to the blind, but even aged and blind persons 
have not remained entirely outside the main 
current. Subletting of war contracts to sheltered 
workshops for the blind, and contributions from 
employed relatives, caused an actual decrease in 
recipients and payments of aid to the blind in 
some States. 


THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE pro- 
gram during 1941-42 continued to reflect both the 
increased volume of employment covered by the 
program and the increased employment opportuni- 
ties open to older workers. Benefits certified 
during the fiscal year totaled $116 million, of 
which $102 million represented monthly pay- 
ments to retired wage earners, their dependents, 
and survivors; and the balance, lump-sum pay- 
ments under the 1939 amendments and the 1935 
act. The monthly amount of benefits in current- 
payment status in June 1941 was $6.1 million, 
payable to 336,000 individuals; data on in-force 
payments for June 1942 are not yet available but, 
in May, monthly payments totaling $10.5 million 
were being paid currently to 579,000 persons. By 
the end of May, monthly benefits were in sus- 
pension status for 26,700 primary beneficiaries and 
5,700 widows to whom widow’s current benefits 
had been awarded; payments had been suspended 
in most of these cases because the beneficiary 
had returned to or was engaged in covered em- 
ployment. 

Decentralization of the functions of claims- 
adjudications review and benefit-payment opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance were inaugurated on June 1 with the 
opening in Philadelphia of the first of five area 
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offices, located throughout the country to handle 
claims review and adjudication and payment 
functions for their respective areas. At the 
same time the central offices of the Bureau moved 
from Washington to Baltimore, to release space 
for agencies more directly engaged in war work. 

Federal insurance contributions totaled $896 
million in 1941-42, an amount $205 million or 
30 percent above the $691 million collected in 
the previous fiscal year. Collections of $3.7 
million in June brought the cumulative total to 
$3,430 million. Total assets of the trust fund 
at the end of June were $3,227 million, 35 percent 
above assets at the end of June 1941. 


THE THREE OPERATING Bureaus of the Board 
were also concerned during the fiscal year with 
administering assistance payments under emer- 
gency programs not directly under the Social 
Security Act. In February the President directed 
the Federal Security Administrator to assume 
responsibility for providing temporary aid to 
civilians, other than enemy aliens, residing in the 
United States and in need of assistance or services 
as the result of enemy action. From the sum of 
$5 million made available from the Emergency 
Fund of the President, $750,000 was allocated 
to the Board for payment of civilian war relief 
benefits and for assistance and other services, 
in accordance with the President’s order. 

The first emergency benefits under the civilian 
war relief program were paid by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in March to 972 
dependents of 478 civilian wage earners—de- 
ceased, disabled, detained, or missing—most of 
them workers on Wake and Guam Islands. By 
the end of June, temporary monthly benefits 
under the civilian war relief program had been 
certified for 1,307 dependents, 410 of them wives 
or widows, 648 children, and 249 parents. The 
monthly benefit rate for these initial certifications 
was $34,178 on June 30. 

Assistance and other services have, since the 
end of March, been provided to or on behalf of 
civilians evacuated from Hawaii and Alaska under 
a plan for the voluntary evacuation of non- 
essential civilian population from the Territories. 
Financial aid is given as a grant or on a repayment 
basis to persons in need. Assistance is given for 
transportation to the continental United States, 
maintenance en route and at point of debarka- 
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tion, transportation and maintenance to point of 
chosen destination in the United States, and 
temporary assistance when necessary after arrival 
at destination. 

Funds have been advanced to the territorial 
directors in Hawaii and Alaska, who are authorized 
to make arrangements with the territorial depart- 
ments of public welfare and, in Hawaii, with the 
evacuation unit of the Hawaiian Office of Civilian 
Defense, to make investigations to determine need 
and to provide assistance. 

The Board, through the regional public assist- 
ance representative, has arranged with the State 
public welfare agencies on the West Coast to pro- 
vide assistance and other services to be financed 
from Federal funds. In Hawaii, 84 persons had 
received assistance under this plan by the end 
of June, to the amount of $5,821. In Alaska, 
$1,325 had been expended for assistance to 19 per- 
sons by July 16. Another $2,851 had been ex- 
pended by July 31 in Region XII for assistance 
to 60 evacuees from Hawaii. 

In this operation the Board has cooperated 
with the Red Cross, which has had responsibility 
for assisting the dependents of military personnel 
and for providing nursing service en route from 
the Territories and canteen and motor-corps serv- 
ice at port of debarkation. Necessary emergency 
hospital and medical care has been madeé available 
by the U. S. Public Health Service under the allo- 
cation by the Federal Security Administrator to 
that agency. 

Through arrangements with the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, the Social 
Security Board, in cooperation with the Public 
Health Service, the Red Cross, and the Office“of 
Defense Transportation, arranged for assistance 
and other services to needy persons repatriated 
to this country on the diplomatic exchange ships, 
Drottningholm and Gripsholm. For June, 142 re- 
patriated persons received assistance to the amount 
of $6,346. 

Assistance has also been given volunteer civilian 
defense workers injured while acting in line of 
official duty and to the survivors of ships sunk 
by the enemy. 

The Social Security Board, under the civilian 
war assistance plan prepared by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, has made preparations to ren- 
der temporary assistance and other services, if the 
need arises, to other groups included under the 
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President’s allocation, such as persons evacuated 
from danger points in the United States under a 
governmental plan and civilians in war-stricken 
areas. Insofar as possible this plan will be ad- 
ministered through State public welfare agencies 
designated to act in behalf of the Board. 

Services and financial assistance to enemy aliens 
and other persons (American-born Japanese) and 
their dependents who have been removed from pro- 
hibited areas designated by the Department of 
Justice and the Army have been provided by the 
Bureaus of Employment Security and Public 
Assistance. In early February, the removal of 
enemy aliens from limited areas designated by the 
Department of Justice was carried out; although 
the areas designated as prohibited were in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, actual operations 
proved necessary only in California. The plan was 
developed by the Board’s staff in Region XII, and 
in March, by agreement with the regional office, 
the California Department of Social Welfare as- 
sumed responsibility for services and assistance to 
persons affected by Department of Justice orders; 
the expenses of continuing the plan are met from 
Federal funds. 

A second plan, initiated early in March, was 
developed by the Wartime Civil Control Admin- 
istration which was created under the Western 
Defense Command and Fourth Army to effectuate 
the removal of enemy aliens and persons of 
Japanese ancestry from prohibited areas desig- 
nated by the Army in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. Operating responsibilities were assigned by 
the WCCA to a number of civil Federal agencies, 
including the Federal Security Agency. Two types 
of evacuation were provided: voluntary evacua- 
tion on the basis of individual plans made prior 
to the issuance by the Army of exclusion orders 
applying to specific groups in specific areas; and 
controlled removal to reception centers under ex- 
clusion orders issued by the Army or to temporary 
assembly points pending eventual removal to re- 
ception centers. Services and financial assistance 


in voluntary evacuation have been provided through 
WCCA service offices in Arizona, California, 
Oregon, and Washington. The offices, located ag 
a rule in USES offices, have been staffed with 
representatives of the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Representatives of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Bank, respectively, 
have been responsible for services relating to the 
disposal or conservation of farm property and all 
other types of property and assets; services re- 
lating to medical problems have been provided by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Controlled removal under Army exclusion 
orders, which through June had been applied only 
to Japanese living in an area comprising roughly 
the western halves of California, Oregon, and 
Washington and the southern half of Arizona, has 
been carried out through WCCA civil control sta- 
tions. Suchstations have been operated only long 
enough to complete the removal process, usually 
about 6 days. They have been staffed by the 
Bureau of Employment Security—which desig- 
nated an office manager responsible for coordinat- 
ing the operations performed by the civil agencies 
concerned and for administrative management— 
and by the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Public Health Service, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Federal Reserve Bank, and Provost Marshal 
of the Army. The first WCCA civil control 
station was opened on March 25 and completed 
its operations on March 30. The public assistance 
staff in WCCA service offices and civil control 
stations has been recruited by the regional repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Public Assistance from 
among the State and local assistance agencies. 
About 400 staff members were made available by 
State and local public welfare agencies to serve in 
these offices. Members of the regional staff of 
the Bureau of Public Assistance perform super- 
visory, planning, and liaison functions. Certain 
of the expenses incurred by the Federal Security 
Agency in these operations are reimbursable by 


the WCCA. 
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Some Recent Developments in Voluntary 
Health Insurance 


Marcaret C. Kiem * 


IN CARRYING OUT its statutory mandate to make 
studies concerning the advancement or improve- 
ment of economic security, the Social Security 
Board has, from its inception, been deeply inter- 
ested in the various methods that have been 
developed to prevent illness and disability, to 
maintain health and earning power, to protect 
workers and their dependents against the conse- 
quences of sickness and disability and, as far as 
possible, against the resultant economic losses. 

One undertaking has been the accumulation of 
information on prepayment medical and hospital- 
service organizations in operation in various parts 
of the country to the extent possible without 
undue work on the part of those organizations or of 
the Board. A general statement describing the 
costs and benefits under 35 existing or projected 
prepayment medical-service plans was published 
at an earlier date.!. The present article is based 
on information which has been obtained directly 
from 128 prepayment organizations and on informa- 
tion concerning the medical plans of the Farm 
Security Administration and the development of 
hospitalization insurance. 

This compilation does not cover all projected 
organizations or even all in operation, but it is 
believed to include the large majority of organiza- 
tions providing substantial amounts of service 
to any considerable number of persons. Indus- 
trial medical-care plans have been included and 
considered “voluntary” even in instances when 
employment is conditioned upon the participation 
of the employee in the plan. The medical-care 
plan covering the employees of the city and county 
of San Francisco has been excluded, on the other 
hand, because of the legal statute which makes 
participation in the plan compulsory. This study 
does not reflect the effect of coverage in prepay- 
ment plans of large numbers of workers in the 
rapidly expanding war industries. 


-—_—___———_—————— 

*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health and Disability 
Studies. The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Vincent V. 
Larson and Evelyn T. Borgen in preparation of the article. 

' Reed, Louis S., ‘Costs and Benefits Under Prepayment Medical-Service 
Plans,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 13-26. 
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Comparisons of costs under one type of organi- 
zation in contrast to another must take account 
of many factors, such as variations in the charac- 
teristics of the group served, the scope of services 
provided, and the extent to which the premiums 
paid by subscribers are supplemented by funds or 
services from other sources. A company plan for 
medical services, for example, may be substanti- 
ally subsidized by the employer, who meets ad- 
ministrative costs, provides offices and equipment, 
or carries other expenses of the organization. 
Costs to subscribers under such an arrangement 
will, of course, not be directly comparable with 
those under a completely self-supporting organi- 
zation providing the same types of services for a 
group with similar age and sex composition. One 
organization may provide care to a selected group, 
widely different in age or sex composition from 
that covered by another organization; some ex- 
clude maternity care, ard some include care for 
the dependents of subscribers, while others do not; 
limits imposed on duration of hospital care vary 
from one organization to another. 

The following tabulation summarizes, for each 
type of plan discussed, the number of organiza- 
tions that supplied information on charges, cov- 
erage, or services provided, and the total number 
of persons eligible for care under those plans that 
reported on coverage. The figures in the main 
refer to the year 1941. The number of persons 
that met the costs of their medical needs through 
prepayment was considerably larger than this 
tabulation indicates, especially in the industrial 
plans. 








Total — ene 
Type of organization — a hg ship x 

porting ship 
Industrial medical-service . _ . ._-- 59 47 700, 000 
State or county medical-society ___ --.-- 2 17 577, 000 
Physician-owned . _.......------ 19 12 | 1136,000 
Consumer-sponsored______ __- becom 22 14 36, 000 
Form Securtty Adusinistratio®. ..........|.-<.20c0cesafisuudedeuens 2 682, 000 
Hospitalization insurance (Blue Cross) -|--.-....----|----------- 8, 500, 000 














1 Includes 50,000 dependents of subscribers entitled to care at a reduced fee. 
2 Excludes medically indigent migrant farm families. 
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Industrial Medical-Service Organizations 


Employer and employee medical services have 
been organized in a number of establishments in 
this country to furnish medical care for employees 
and, in some instances, also for their dependents. 
In some of these organizations, participation is 
optional with employees; often, however, it is a 
condition of employment and, so far as the em- 
ployees are concerned, there is no real significance 
in labeling the plan as a ‘‘voluntary’’ prepayment 
undertaking. Some of the plans organized around 
an industry were initiated by employers, others 
by employees, and still others by joint employer- 
employee action. 

The first criterion for including an industrial 
medical-care plan in this analysis was that it must 
provide a substantial amount of medical care. 
Excluded, therefore, are industrial plans which 
limit medical services to the care that can be given 
in an emergency room by a nurse or to care by a 
physician available only a few hours a week. 
Also excluded are medical-service organizations 
that provide only first aid and treatment of 
industrial accidents or injuries covered by State 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


Coverage and Services Provided 


Forty-three of 59 organizations maintaining 
medical-service plans from which information has 
been received limit the provision of medical care 
to employees, while the remaining 16 provide care 
to both employees and their dependents. In the 
47 organizations which have furnished data on 
coverage, almost three-fourths of a million per- 
sons are eligible to receive medical care—approxi- 
mately 75 percent of them employees and 25 
percent dependents. 

Seventeen of the 47 organizations include medi- 
cal care for accidents and injuries covered by 
workmen’s compensation laws, as well as for non- 
industrial illnesses and injuries; 16 definitely 
exclude care for accidents and injuries subject to 
workmen’s compensation laws; and 14 have sup- 
plied no information on this point. 

A large majority of the industrial medical plans 
provide medical and surgical care and hospital- 
ization. Generally speaking, the inclusion of 
medical care among the services provided depend- 
ents of employees is not correlated with the type 
or scope of care provided. All but 16 of the 59 
organizations provide “complete”? medical serv- 
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ices, i. e., medical and surgical care and hospital- 
ization. Nine of the 16 organizations, with a 
total membership of approximately 140,000— 
half of them dependents—do not provide hospital- 
ization; the remaining 7, with a membership of 
50,000, of whom 2,000 are dependents, provide 
only surgery and hospitalization. 

There is a wide variation in the amount of 
hospitalization provided by the industrial medical 
plans, but in general the provisions are more 
generous than in other types of plans. When 
the services include treatment for workmen’s 
compensation cases, the extent of hospitalization 
allowed is generally a year or as long as the 
attending physician deems necessary. When care 
of such cases is not included, much less liberal 
hospitalization is provided, one plan allowing 
only 10 days per employee, several 1, 3, or 4 
months, one limiting hospitalization to the total 
value of about $175, and only one providing the 
full amount deemed necessary. 

About half of the plans, generally those which 
limit their services to employees, include pro- 
visions for special nursing service in the hospital, 
and an additional fourth of the plans provide 
services of a visiting nurse in the home. 


Charges for Services Provided 


Seven of the 59 plans studied are financed 
entirely by employers. These plans offer services 
much wider in scope and specify fewer conditions 
for which services are not allowed than plans 
financed in part or in whole by employees. Three 
provide hospital care for unlimited periods of 
time. Four provide service to dependents of 
employees. 

In 19 organizations, all or the major part of 
the costs are borne by the employees alone. 
The monthly charges for membership in these 
plans vary from $1 to $2 in organizations providing 
services only to employees, and from $1 to $3 for 
a family of four in organizations which also pro- 
vide care for dependents. Frequently, the amount 
is determined by the employee’s salary. When 
care to dependents is also furnished, there is 
generally an increase of $1 per month in the cost; 
approximately the same services are available to 
the. dependents as to employees. In about a 
third of these organizations, the employee’s 
contribution includes a payment for death benefits 
and/or cash disability benefits. 
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When the employer and the employee share 
the cost, the contributions of employees ap- 
proximate those in plans in which the employee 
pays the entire cost, but, in general, medical care 
for work accidents and injuries is included or the 
employee is entitled to cash disability or death 
benefits. The care provided usually includes 
physicians’ services in the office, home, and 
hospital, and hospitalization; in the majority of 
cases, maternity care is excluded. 

The methods of sharing the costs between the 
employer and employee are varied. In some 
instances costs are divided equally; in others the 
employer supplies certain services; in some plans 
the company contributes a definite sum of money 
for each employee member, while in others the 
company agrees to pay any deficit which may be 
incurred. 

Since in many instances the exact sums con- 
tributed by the companies are not known, a com- 
plete cost picture is not available. In many of 
the organizations certain facilities, such as office 
space, light, heat, telephone service, secretarial 
service, and collection of dues, are provided by 
the employer, but in most instances the cash value 
of such facilities and the interest and deprecia- 
tion on original capital investments made by the 
employer are not included when the contributions 
of the employer are reported. An even more 
serious lack of information on the employer’s con- 
tribution arises from the fact that organizations 
which own and operate hospitals do not maintain 
separate cost accounting for the hospitals. There 
is also a lack of sufficient information on the 
relationship between the amount contributed by 
the employer and the cost of medical service pro- 
vided by the organization for accidents and in- 
juries covered by the workmen’s compensation 
law. 

Because of basic differences in financing indus- 
trial plans, as contrasted with the other types 
of medical-service organizations, comparable anal- 
ysis of charges for services provided is often not 
feasible. 


State or County Medical-Society 
Organizations 
Plans sponsored by State or county medical 
societies provide medical service through partici- 
pating physicians who agree to accept, on a fee- 
for-service basis, a prorated division of the funds 
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contributed by subscribers during each month, 
after necessary administrative expenses have been 
met. Patients have a choice of physicians among 
those who participate. A characteristic of the 
plans is that the cooperating physicians continue 
in individual practice instead of practicing as a 
group. Membership is usually limited to persons 
with annual incomes under a ‘specified amount, 
generally less than $2,000 for single individuals 
and less than $2,500 for families. 

These prepayment medical-service organiza- 
tions, financed jointly by employers and employees 
or by employees alone, were first developed in 
Washington and Oregon. The State and county 
medical societies were not closely affiliated with 
the earliest organizations, but in the early 1930’s 
they began establishing medical-service bureaus— 
as administrative instruments of the societies— 
through which groups of workers arrange for 
medical care on a prepayment basis. Through 
contributions of employers and employees, mem- 
bers are eligible for medical, hospital, and nursing 
care for injuries covered by the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, and through additional employee 
contributions they can receive similar care for 
sickness and injuries not connected with employ- 
ment. Almost without exception, the service 
bureaus have followed the practice of earlier 
groups in making their agreements directly with 
the employers and groups of employees, using 
pay-roll deductions for collections, and restrict- 
ing services to employees, i. e., not including 
dependents. 

California and Michigan are among the States 
in which more recently formed State-wide plans 
are now in operation; a State-wide organization 
has been established in Utah, but no plans are in 
active operation. In New York, Colorado, North 
Carolina, Texas, Georgia, and Wisconsin a few 
county and city societies have sponsored plans. 
In Pittsburgh a plan to provide surgical care is 
functioning in close cooperation with a hospital- 
care insurance plan, and the State medical society 
is developing a State-wide plan to make care 
available in the office and the home. Under the 
spur of recently enacted enabling legislation, State 
and county organizations are being established in 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Massachusetts. Many of 
these organizations have completed preliminary 
work on plans, several of which are expected to 
begin operation during the current year. 








Recent legislation —The active participation of 
medical societies in the development of voluntary 
medical-care insurance is of importance for an 
estimate of the future progress and direction of 
prepayment medical-care organizations. The ex- 
tent of the interest among medical societies in 
organizations of this type and the safeguards which 
they believe should be provided may be gathered 
from a review of recent legislation in this field. 

Under an enabling act passed by the New Jersey 
Legislature in May 1940, prepayment medical- 
service corporations must be governed by boards of 
trustees whose nomination is approved by a recog- 
nized medical organization which has been incorpo- 
rated for at least 10 years and includes at least 
2,000 members licensed to practice medicine. 
Moreover, at least 51 percent of the physicians 
eligible to practice in the area to be served by the 
corporation must have agreed to participate in the 
plan. The effect of the legislation is that only the 
medical societies can sponsor or approve a corpo- 
ration eligible to operate under this law. 

Although the law specifies that ‘‘No person, firm, 
association or corporation other than a medical 
service corporation shall establish, maintain or 
operate a medical service plan,” it does, however, 
allow medical care required under the State work- 
men’s compensation law to be furnished by any 
person, firm, association, or corporation. 

An interesting provision of this act is that 
medical-service corporations may accept funds 
from any governmental agency, or any private 
agency, corporation, or association, to provide 
medical services to needy persons. 

Two enabling acts passed in Massachusetts in 
1941 regulate the provision of medical services 
under prepayment plans, and it is interesting to 
note that, although passed in the same year, their 
provisions differ considerably. The Massachu- 
setts (Medical Society) enabling act parallels the 
New Jersey law with respect to the requirement 
that a majority of the directors must be approved 
by a medical society which has been incorporated 
in the Commonwealth for not less than 10 years 
and has not less than 2,000 registered physicians 
as members. Every registered physician in the 
area covered by a corporation has the right to par- 
ticipate, on complying with rules and regulations. 

The Massachusetts (White Cross) enabling act 
differs from the Medical-Society act on three im- 
portant points. The licensing body for medical- 
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service corporations organized under this law is the 
Department of Public Health, not the State insur. 
ance authorities. Directors do not have to be ap- 
proved by a specified medical organization ; in fact, 
any medical society or partnership of physicians 
whose members belong to the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, other recognized associations of physi- 
cians, or the staff of an approved hospital may form 
a medical-service plan. Only licensed physicians 
who comply with the rules, regulations, and quali- 
fications laid down by the medical-service corpo- 
ration are allowed to participate. 

The Ohio enabling act, which became effective 
in August 1941, parallels the New Jersey act in 
that at least 51 percent of the Jicensed physicians 
in the territory to be served by a medical-service 
corporation must agree to render services under 
the plan, and any duly licensed physician or 
surgeon in the service area may participate. An 
interesting feature is that, on receipt of an applica- 
tion for a license under the act, the Superintendent 
of Insurance must give notice in writing to every 
corporation in the State holding such a license and 
hold hearings to determine whether the license 
shall be granted. The act also provides for pay- 
roll deductions for State employees who join such 
plans. 


Coverage 


Medical-care plans, in active operation or 
reported in the process of organization, are now 
sponsored by medical societies in 15 States— 
California, Colorado, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Medical societies 
in other States are considering plans of this type. 
Some organizations just beginning to function 
have not furnished information on membership. 
For 17 county or State-wide plans now in opera- 
tion, available data indicate that more than half a 
million persons are eligible for care. Although 
this represents a considerable growth, these plans 
have not yet attained any large membership in 
relation to the population of the United States as 
a whole or to that of the States in which the plans 
are functioning. 

Many of the newer medical-society plans, 
following the example of the older medical- 
society plans in Washington and Oregon and other 
types of medical-service organizations with respect 
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to enrollment policies, limit their membership to 
group enrollments. Of 24 medical-society plans 
which reported their policy in this regard, 17 
accepted only group memberships, and 14 of the 
17 accepted employee groups only, i. e., excluded 
dependents. 


Services Provided 


Except for surgery, which is included in all 
the plans which have furnished information, types 
of services offered by the various medical-society 
plans differ widely. The medical-service bureaus 
in Washington and Oregon which have furnished 
information on coverage report approximately 
70,000 employees and 1,000 dependents eligible 
for physicians’ care at home or in the office, surgery, 
laboratory services, X-ray, physiotherapy, the 
services of a special nurse, consultants’ services, 
and hospitalization. The maximum hospital care 
varies among the plans from 90 to 180 days; the 
majority of the plans provide 180 days of ward 
care, and many plans allow a month in a private 
room, if necessary. The majority also provide 
ordinary drugs and medicines. These plans offer 
comprehensive care to the employees but usually 
make no provision for care to dependents. 

The medical-society plans in other States tend 
to include dependents, but the care is less com- 
prehensive than that provided in Washington and 
Oregon; maternity services are generally not in- 
cluded, nor are drugs and medicines, physiotherapy, 
or the services of a special nurse. About 49,000 
persons are eligible under these plans for physi- 
cians’ and surgeons’ care and maternity services; 
445,000 are eligible for surgical and maternity 
care only; while about 12,000 are eligible for 
hospitalization in addition to surgical and ma- 
ternity care. 

Plans which do not offer hospitalization benefits 
usually work in close relationship with already 
existing hospital-service associations. In Michi- 
gan, the Michigan Medical Service and the 
Michigan Society for Group Hospitalization oper- 
ate jointly, using the same organization for enroll- 
ment in both. The California Physicians’ Service 
has a working agreement with State hospitaliza- 
tion plans. In New York State, the law requires 
that medical and hospital-service organizations 
operate separately, but in the western part of the 
State two medical plans operate in close relation 
to hospital-service associations. The Medical 
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Service Association, Inc., of Durham, North 
Carolina, operates a separate hospital plan of its 
own. 

All plans which include maternity service impose 
a waiting period of from 9 months to 2 years—the 
most usual, a year—before such care is provided 
under a subscriber’s contract. Many plans also 
stipulate waiting periods of a year for various 
types of surgical operations. 

In common with most prepayment medical- 
service organizations, all these plans exclude 
services for certain diseases and conditions. The 
more usual exclusions are for preexisting diseases 
and conditions, mental diseases, venereal diseases, 
tuberculosis, and diseases and conditions due to 
drug addiction. 


Charges for Services Provided 


The plans in Washington and Oregon are fairly 
uniform with respect to services provided and 
charges; those in other States are characterized 
chiefly by their differences. One of the chief rea- 
sons for this variation is the introduction in many 
of the latter plans of a cash-deductible principle, 
under which the subscriber pays the first $5 or $10 
of his doctor’s bill, or pays for the first one or two 
calls by the doctor in any one illness or in any 
year. 

Care restricted to subscribers —The 11 medical- 
society plans in Washington and Oregon which 
restrict care to subscribers and furnish home: and 
office care by physicians, surgery, and hospitaliza- 
tion, but not maternity care, charge each member 
$1.25-2.35 per month; four charge $1.25—2.00, six 
charge $2.00, and one $2.35. 

In two other States, two medical-society plans 
which do not provide for the treatment of depend- 
ents charge $1.50 and $1.70 per month for physi- 
cians’ and surgeons’ services, including maternity 
care but not hospitalization. The plan which 
charges $1.70 does not restrict the amount of care 
a member may have during a year. Under the 
other plan, a patient pays for the first $5 of care 
incurred in any contract year, and the total value 
of medical care to which he is entitled during the 
contract year is limited to $325. 

Care provided to subscribers and dependents.— 
In analyzing the charges made by organizations 
which provide care to members and their de- 
pendents, a family of four has been used as the 
unit. One plan in Washington which gives care 











both to members and to their dependents charges 
$5 per month per family; this amount entitles 
the family to the services of physicians and sur- 
geons, including maternity care and 6 months’ 
hospitalization. Five medical-society plans in 
States other than Washington and Oregon furnish 
the services of physicians and surgeons, including 
maternity care; their charges for a family of four 
vary from a minimum of $3 to a maximum of $6 
per month. The various restrictions in the dif- 
ferent plans prevent a clear-cut analysis of charges. 
Three of the plans charge $3-4 per month; in one 
of these, the member pays half of the first $20 of 
care incurred in any contract year, with a maxi- 
mum of $400 on the total amount of care pro- 
vided; in another, the family pays for tonsillec- 
tomies and all maternity care; in the third, the 
total amount of care to which a family is entitled 
is limited to $1,000 and the premium rates range 
from $2.55 to $4.25 per month, depending on in- 
come. In this last, the family itself pays $5-10, 
depending on income, for the care first received in 
any illness or injury, exclusive of operations and 
fractures; such payment is required only once in 
any 90-day period, however. 

Two plans charge $4—5 per month; in one, the 
family pays the first $5 of costs incurred in any 
year and is allowed services up to a maximum of 
$875; in the other, no extra charge is made for 
the first care received, but the total amount for a 
family is limited to $425. 

Four of these plans limit services to surgery 
and maternity care and charge $1.38-2.75 per 
month for a family of four. One plan, which 
charges $1.70 per month, sets no maximum on the 
services which the family may receive during the 
year; one which charges $1.38 sets a maximum of 
$325; another, which charges $2, limits the value 
of care to $150 for any one illness of the member 
or any of his dependents in any year. The fourth 
plan, which charges $2.75 and limits the value of 
services to $425, also provides physicians’ care for 
each person in the family for nonsurgical hospital- 
ized cases, up to a total of $75 per year. 

The one plan which provides the services of 
physicians and surgeons for hospitalized cases, 
maternity care, and hospitalization charges $2.75 
per month for a family of four and places the 
following maximums per person per year: $100 for 
surgery, $25 for maternity care, $50 for other 
physicians’ care, and 30 days for hospital care not 
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to exceed $3 per day, plus other hospital charges 
for operating or delivery-room services, anes- 
thetics, and ordinary laboratory services. 


Associated Medical Services, Inc., Toronto, 


Canada 


A Canadian medical-society plan, Associated 
Medical Services, Inc., which has been operating 
for 4 years in Toronto, developed as a result of a 
request by the Civil Service Association that a 
committee draw up a medical-service plan to 
operate within the Ontario civil service. The 
Ontario Medical Association approved the plan, 
recommended it for general use, and granted a loan 
of $3,800 for initial expenses. The Civil Service 
Association also lent $1,200, and the Government 
provided headquarters for 3 years. The growth in 
membership has been as follows: from 733 sub- 
scribers at the end of 1937, the rolls grew to 4,020 
at the end of 1938 and to 29,000 by December 
31,1941. The number of participating physicians 
also increased, from 275 in the beginning to 1,000 
at the end of 1938; and in June 1940 participating 
physicians numbered 1,676, or 92 percent of all 
physicians in the areas served. 

The services provided by the plan include office, 
home, and hospital care and semiprivate hospital 
accommodation. There is a 2-month waiting 
period for all services except maternity, for which 
the waiting period is 10 months. A subscriber or 
dependent is allowed services up to a maximum 
value of $800 in any 12 consecutive months. 
Mental, tuberculous, and epileptic patients are 
cared for until institutionalized, but venereal and 
preexisting diseases are not covered. 

The monthly charges are $2 for a subscriber, 
$1.75 for the first dependent, $1.50 for the second, 
$1.25 for the third, and $1 each for all additional 
dependents. This plan is unusual among medical- 
service plans in that there is no income limit or any 
requirement for group enrollments. The charges 
have been large enough to make prorating of fees 
unnecessary; in fact, the plan has been able to 
build up a reserve of $97,880 as of December 31, 
1941. 


Hawaii Medical Service Association 


The Hawaii Medical Service Association of 
Honolulu undertakes to provide relatively com- 
plete medical care for the family. 
accepts only group enrollment. 


This association 
The smallest 
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number of employees of any one employer accepted 
is five, and, when the enrollment in any group 
reaches 75 percent of the total number of em- 
ployees, dependents may also be included in the 
contract. The membership has increased from 
600 to 5,000 within the last 3 years, as a result of 
the extension of the plan to industrial and low- 
salaried employees. On January 1, 1941, there 
were 184 physicians, surgeons, and specialists 
participating. 

Individual subscribers or families are allowed 
five home or clinic calls in any contract year after 
the patient has paid for the first office or home 
call for each separate illness or injury. Treat- 
ment of certain gynecological conditions, mental, 
venereal, preexisting diseases, and drug addiction 
is excluded. However, the plan allows maternity 
care and treatment for tuberculosis and chronic 
diseases. The maximum care for an individual in 
a year is $300; for a subscriber and spouse, $400; 
for a family of three, $450; for a family of four, 
$475; and for a family of five or more, $500. 

The monthly charge depends on income and 
ranges from $1.25 to $3.50 for a single employee; 
for a married employee, $1.10—3.00; for the spouse, 
$.90-2.25; and for the first child, $.75-2.00; the 
second child, $.60-1.75; and the third child, 
$.40-1.00. For a family of more than five the 
maximum monthly charges range from $4 for per- 
sons with monthly incomes of less than $100— 
a group to which many employees belong—to a 
maximum of $12 for persons with incomes between 
$251 and $350 a month. 


Physician-Owned Organizations 


In physician-owned organizations, medical serv- 
ices are provided for subscribers on a fixed monthly 
prepayment basis by a number of physicians who 
generally practice as a group, using joint office 
facilities and equipment. Usually the share of 
the total income which each member of the group 
receives is not strictly dependent on the amount of 
service he has rendered, as is commonly the prac- 
tice among county medical-society plans, but 
represents either a salary or a salary plus a certain 
proportion of the balance after specified salaries 
and expenses are met. In most cases these organi- 
zations were developed by the physicians in re- 
sponse to requests of large employee groups, such 
as members of a police force, firemen, teachers, 
employees of a large industrial firm or a govern- 
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mental agency. These organizations differ from 
the medical-society organizations mainly in that 
the subscribers must restrict their choice to physi- 
cians affiliated with the group, and that the physi- 
cians practice as a group and are under the super- 
vision of a medical director. 


Coverage and Services Provided 


Approximately 136,000 persons are entitled to 
receive medical care from the 12 physician-owned 
organizations which have submitted information 
on this point. All groups but one reported more 
than 1,500 persons eligible for care, the largest 
reporting approximately 23,000. 

Some 64,000 persons are eligible for compara- 
tively complete care, that is, physicians’ and 
surgeons’ care in the home and office, and hos- 
pitalization; less than one-tenth of this number 
are dependents of subscribers. Under some of 
these 12 plans, however, about 50,000 depend- 
ents of subscribers are entitled to receive physi- 
cians’ and surgeons’ care and hospitalization at 
a reduced fee. The reduction in fee is substan- 
tial, usually 50 percent of the regular charge made 
in the locality for the same service. More than 
7,000 persons, about two-thirds of whom are de- 
pendents, are eligible for hospitalization and for 
medical and surgical care in hospitalized cases; 
more than 15,000 persons, with the same propor- 
tion of dependents, are eligible for physicians’ 
and surgeons’ care only. 

There is considerable uniformity among phy- 
sician-owned organizations with respect to the 
diseases and conditions treated. In general, 
organizations which restrict their services to phy- 
sicians’ care treat cases of drug addiction and 
certain gynecological conditions, give care for pre- 
existing conditions when the subscriber enrolls as 
a member of a group, and provide treatment for 
venereal diseases, and for mental disease and 
tuberculosis until the patient is institutionalized. 
The others, regardless of the extent of services 
provided, usually exclude the treatment of pre- 
existing diseases and conditions, gynecological 
conditions, mental and venereal diseases, tubercu- 
losis, and diseases and conditions due to drug 
addiction. 


Charges for Services Provided 


Care restricted to subscribers—Seven of the 19 
organizations which submitted information on 
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charges provide service only to subscribers. 
Those seven charge $1.25-2.50 per month and, 
except for some variations in items excluded or 
subject to extra charges, have in general the 
same pattern of services. These services include 
care by physicians and surgeons in the home, 
office, or hospital, hospitalization, laboratory 
services, ordinary drugs and medicines, physio- 
therapy, and X-ray examination and treatment. 
Two of the plans, one of which charges $1.25 a 
month and the other $1.75, provide for the serv- 
ices of a special nurse in the hospital. The 
amount of hospitalization provided by the seven 
plans varies from 45 days to 8 months, and the 
majority specify ward care; the maximum bene- 
fit period does not seem to be correlated with the 
size of the monthly charges. 

Complete maternity care is not included in any 
of these plans, and three of the four plans which 
charge $1.25-2.00 per month specifically exclude 
maternity care. In the three plans which charge 
$2.10-3.00 per month, obstetrical care is excluded 
in one and is subject to an extra charge in the 
other two. 

Three of these seven organizations furnish 
services to dependents of subscribers on a reduced- 
fee schedule, which represents in the main a fee 
approximately 50 percent less than the rate com- 
monly charged in the community. One of the 
three charges the subscriber $1.50 per month, 
and two charge $2.50. The only other specified 
difference among these plans with respect to 
services provided is that the plan which charges 
$1.50 a month limits the maximum service to 
$800 in any one year. 

Four of these seven plans accept only employees 
of a common employer who enroll as a group; 
three accept both group and nongroup enroll- 
ment, but two of the three charge an additional 
50 cents per month for subscribers who do not 
join in a group; one plan makes an extra charge 
of 50 cents for subscribers who are over 40 years 
of age and an additional 50 cents when they 
reach 50 years of age. 

Care given to subscribers and dependents.—Infor- 
mation on the charges made by physician-owned 
organizations indicates a wide variety of arrange- 
ments for providing medical services to families. 

Two of these organizations limit their service to 
hospitalization, surgery, and medical care for hos- 
pitalized cases; both insist on group enrollment, 
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and one will not accept groups of less than 200. 
For a family of four their charges are $1 and $1.60 
per month; one organization writes that with the 
present charges it is necessary to exercise every 
known economy in order to break even. Both or- 
ganizations provide ward care for an indefinite 
period at the discretion of the doctor. Home or 
office care in connection with the surgical, ma- 
ternity, and hospitalized medical cases is not in- 
cluded in the contract, and one organization re- 
ports that a large proportion of these visits are 
given as free care. 

Six of the 12 organizations provide physicians’ 
care in the office, home, and hospital, but do not 
include hospitalization. All but one include com- 
plete maternity care. The monthly charges for a 
family of four vary from $2 to $4. The three plans 
which charge $2.00—-2.50 provide services as in- 
clusive as the two which charge $3 and $3.50, ex- 
cept that the former make an extra charge for each 
home call. The one organization which charges $4 
per month also makes an extra charge for all home 
calls. The organization which charges $3.50 per 
month makes an extra charge for the first two 
home calls to any patient during any month, but 
charges are not made for more than four home 
calls in any month for any family, regardless of 
the number of persons who may have home calls. 
This organization is also the only one of this type 
that makes an additional charge for obstetrical 
cases. None of the six organizations provides 
drugs or medicines or the services of a special 
nurse; all provide ordinary laboratory service; four 
provide physiotherapy; three provide X-ray ex- 
amination and treatment without extra charge. 

Four organizations give comprehensive service, 
that is, physicians’ care in the home, office, and 
hospital; surgery, maternity care, and hospitaliza- 
tion. Their monthly charges for a family are $3, 
$4, $4.50, and $8. The organization which charges 
$3 limits hospitalization to 28 days of ward care 
per person per year; the two which charge $4 or 
$4.50 make an extra charge for all home calls and 
provide as much as 6 weeks of hospitalization in a 
semiprivate room for each person in any one year. 
The organization which charges $8 provides a 
special nurse in hospitalized cases, 6 months of 
hospitalization in a ward in connection with any 
one illness, or 1 month in a private room if the 
condition of the patient requires it; it does not, 
however, provide maternity care. Except for 
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these variations, the services provided by the four 
organizations are relatively the same; all provide 
laboratory service, ordinary drugs, physiotherapy, 
and X-ray examination and treatment. 


Consumer-Sponsored Organizations 


The chief distinguishing feature of consumer- 
sponsored medical-service plans is organization 
and direction by lay groups which may be organ- 
ized for this purpose or which maintain a medical- 
care program as only one of their activities. 
Physicians may be employed to administer a plan, 
but the policy-making power of the organization 
always rests with the membership or its representa- 
tives. 


Coverage 


Approximately 36,000 persons are eligible for 
some type of medical care in the 14 consumer- 
sponsored organizations from which information 
on coverage was received. About 10,000 persons, 
of whom approximately two-thirds are dependents, 
are eligible only for physicians’ and surgeons’ care; 
approximately 16,000 persons, about half of them 
dependents, are eligible for hospitalization as well; 
and about 10,000 persons are eligible for hospitali- 
zation and surgical care in the hospital, of whom 
about one-third are also eligible for obstetrical 
service and medical care in the hospital. 

The consumer-sponsored organizations do not, 
in general, require group enrollment. Approxi- 
mately 10,500 of the 36,000 persons eligible for 
care joined through group enrolJment. Of this 
number, some 6,000 are dependents. 


Charges for Services Provided 


Information on medical services available to 
persons eligible for care under 22 consumer- 
sponsored plans indicates that all plans but one 
provide care for the dependents of subscribers; 
all but four include maternity service—usually 
after a waiting period of 8-12 months and, in 
almost half of the plans, on payment of an extra 
charge. Only three of the organizations differen- 
tiate in charge for subscribers who join as members 
of a group and for those who take out individual 
subscriptions; under these plans, the monthly 
charge for individual subscribers is 50-95 cents 
more than for group subscribers. 
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Hospitalization is provided by half the organi- 
zations. Some plans allow from 21 to 90 days, 
others provide hospitalization deemed necessary 
by the physicians, and a few limit the length by 
the total value of services to which a person is 
entitled. Eighteen plans provide physicians’ care 
in the office or clinic, 15 provide home calls—with 
additional charges for all such calls in 5 plans, for 
the first home call in 2 plans, and for mileage in 
another. All the organizations include surgical 
care as a benefit; however, two plans charge extra 
for surgery. Care for maternity cases is provided 
by 18 organizations, 8 of which make an extra 
charge. All the plans include laboratory services; 
the majority provide physiotherapy and X-ray 
treatments and examinations; and about half treat 
patients with venereal diseases and tuberculosis, 
though some give such care only until the patient 
is institutionalized. 

One consumer-sponsored organization, which 
includes dependents but gives them very limited 
care, charges the subscriber $2.00-2.50 per 
month, depending on his age, for visits to the 
home, office, and hospital by the physician and 
surgeon, and for hospitalization not exceeding 
21 days. Care for maternity cases is not included. 
Only office calls are provided for dependents. 

The other 21 organizations give more exten- 
sive care to dependents. Six organizations pro- 
vide the services of physicians and surgeons and 
hospitalization to both subscribers and depend- 
ents, and charge from $2—6 per month for a family 
of four; three charge $2 for this care but make an 
extra charge for maternity cases and do not include 
home calls; and one plan gives hospitalization at 
reduced fees. The plan which charges $3.35 in- 
cludes services in connection with maternity cases 
and home calls but provides hospitalization only 
on payment of reduced fees. 

One plan charges $4.80-5.75 per month for a 
family of four, depending on type of enrollment. 
Subscribers are eligible for the service of physicians 
and surgeons and hospitalization; dependents are 
eligible for hospitalization, but they receive 
physicians’ and surgeons’ care on a reduced-fee 
basis. The plan covers only half of the hospital 
bill incurred in connection with maternity cases 
and dependents’ gynecological cases and sets a 
maximum on the total care per year—$1,000 for 
the subscriber and $1,000 for all dependents. 

One plan which charges $6 per month for a 
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family of four for physicians’ and surgeons’ 
services in the office, home, and hospital, and for 
hospitalization, makes an extra charge of $1 for 
the first home call in any illness and $50 for hospital- 
ized maternity cases; it places no maximum, how- 
ever, on the volume of care that the family may 
receive except by limiting hospitalization to 42 
days per person per year. The benefits of the 
plan include laboratory services, X-ray examina- 
tion and treatment, physiotherapy, and consult- 
ants’ services. The majority of preexisting con- 
ditions are not treated without charge, but 
gynecological conditions and venereal diseases are 
treated, and mental and tuberculous patients and 
those suffering from any drug addiction are cared 
for until institutionalized. 

Information on charges was received from 11 
of the organizations in which the care provided 
consists of the services of physicians and surgeons 
and includes care for maternity cases. For these 
services, six of these groups charge $2-3 per 
month for a family of four; four make an extra 
charge for all home calls; one charges for the 
first home call in any illness; and two charge 
extra for maternity care. One of the organiza- 
tions which charges $2 limits its members to 
group enrollees and makes an extra charge of $1 
for each home call during the day and $2 for each 
night call. 

One organization charges $3.00-3.75 (depend- 
ing on the type of enrollment) for such care, and 
makes an extra charge for maternity care and for 
home calls in surgical cases; it does not provide 
X-ray, physiotherapy, or consultants’ services. 
Three organizations which charge $3.70, $4, and 
$4.70 provide these services and make no extra 
charge for home calls, or surgical or maternity 
cases. One organization charges $6.00-6.50 (de- 
pending on the type of enrollment) for the same 
items of care and makes an extra charge for 
maternity care. 

Four consumer-sponsored organizations which 
provide hospitalization and medical and surgical 
care for hospitalized cases charge $1.00—2.75 per 
month for a family of four. One which accepts 
subscribers only through group enrollment charges 
40 cents a week for a family of any size but limits 
to $250 and 21 days of ward hospital care the 
maximum benefits that a family may receive; all 
benefits, however, are figured according to a fee 
schedule much lower than the usual charges. 
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This organization gives obstetrical care for pa- 
tients delivered in the hospital. Two groups 
charge from $1.00-2.90 a month, according to 
the value of the maximum annual amount of 
service for which the subscriber wishes to be 
insured (from $150 to $300) and the age of the 
dependents. These plans have a $30-deductible 
clause and do not pay for obstetrics or for phy- 
sicians’ services in nonsurgical hospitalized cases, 
One of the plans provides private hospital accom- 
modations, and the other does not specify. The 
fourth organization, which charges $2.75 per 
month for a family of four, provides surgery 
and laboratory and X-ray examinations to am- 
bulatory as well as hospitalized patients, and 
21 days of ward hospitalization a year per indi- 
vidual covered by the contract, except for ma- 
ternity cases, in which it assumes half the cost 
of hospitalization. 


Farm Security Administration Plans 


Since 1936, the Farm Security Administration 
(formerly the Resettlement Administration) has 
had medical-care plans under which specified 
amounts are included in the loans or grants made 
to Farm Security Administration clients to enable 
them to pay for their medical care on a fixed 
monthly basis. The FSA does not administer the 
medical-care plans directly. Its function is to 
reach an agreement with the State medical asso- 
ciations and with local medical societies, to advise 
on matters of organization, and to advance loans 
to its clients. Plans are developed only after 
satisfactory agreements with the local medical 
societies have been reached. The amounts paid by 
the families vary somewhat in different localities, 
but the usual payment is between $15 and $35 
per family per year. The plans in general include 
home and office care by the physician, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgery, and drugs. Under the majority, 
the doctors agree to a uniform-fee schedule. If 
the bills for the month are less than the money set 
aside, the doctors and others who have rendered 
professional services are paid in full. If the bills 
amount to more than the funds allocated for the 
month, they are prorated. 

Coverage —On June 30, 1941, there were 881 
counties in 35 States throughout the United States 
which had FSA medical-care programs in operation 
for rehabilitation borrowers, an increase of 242 
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counties during the year. Enrollment in these 
plans included about 104,000 families—approx- 
imately 546,000 persons—representing approxi- 
mately 60 percent of all eligible FSA families in 
the areas covered and an increase of about 33 
percent in enrolled persons over the previous year. 
In addition to these medical-care programs, the 
FSA makes provision for medical care in connec- 
tion with the resettlement projects, and 75 such 
projects had medical-care groups in June 1941. 
In 37 of these projects, the families were partici- 
pating in the groups organized for rehabilitation 
borrowers. The remaining 38 had their own 
medical-care groups, with a total membership 
of 4,000 families. 

Since the spring of 1938 medical care has also 
been provided to medically indigent migrant farm 
families in California and Arizona through the 
Agricultural Workers Health and Medical Asso- 
ciation, a nonprofit organization which is sub- 
sidized by FSA grants. During the past fiscal 
year medical-aid programs were established for 
migrants in Florida, the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. These 
programs function mainly through clinics estab- 
lished in each of the FSA migratory-labor camps. 
Provision is also made for referral of cases through 
these clinics or other referral offices to private 
physicians, hospitals, or dentists. The service of 
the referral offices is used relatively most exten- 
sively in California and Arizona, since these offices 
provide channels through which the program 
functions in areas widely removed from FSA 
camps. 

Because of the rapid turn-over among the mi- 
grant families eligible for care it is difficult to give 
an accurate picture of the number of persons 
eligible to receive this service during a year. 
The extent of service is indicated, however, by 
the fact that in California and Arizona more than 
4,000 applications for medical care were accepted 
in June 1941, and during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941, approximately $1.5 million was 
expended for all purposes in connection with the 
medical program in these two States. Programs 
in the other five States have been organized so 
recently that comparable information is not avail- 
able on persons served or expenditures. 

Emergency or limited dental care is provided 
in 113 of the FSA medical-care programs; dental 
service is available to 15,000 families, composed 
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of 79,000 persons. In addition, 159 units serv 
ing approximately 124,000 persons were in oper- 
ation on June 30, 1941, under agreements to 
provide limited dental services. 

The number of different physicians and dentists 
who have been compensated for medical and dental 
services to FSA clients cannot be accurately esti- 
mated, but it is known that most of the physicians 
and dentists living in areas where plans are in 
existence have approved the projects in principle 


even though they may not have participated in 
them. 


Other Department of Agriculture Medical- 
Care Plans 


The experimental rural health program which 
has been approved for six counties in the United 
States as part of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture post-war planning program provides for pre- 
paid health services on the basis of arrangements 
between a local health association, the county 
medical society, and other professional groups. 

The health associations were organized through 
the efforts of the County Agricultural Planning 
Committees, which are made up of community 
leaders representing a cross section of the agricul- 
tural interest of the county. Community meet- 
ings were sponsored by these Committees and 
were attended by a large proportion of the farm 
families in each area. These meetings served as 
forums for the discussion of the health problems 
of the community, and the experience gained from 
this series of community meetings served as a 
basis for determining the type of health program 
later developed by the Committees. The plans 
reflected in large measure a “grass roots’? demand. 
The local medical society and other professional 
groups have cooperated with these Committees in 
planning these programs. They were particularly 
helpful in working out the professional phases of 
the program. 

Participation in the programs is voluntary, and 
all farm families residing in the area are eligible. 
The patterns which are being developed in setting 
up these health programs are not uniform, because 
it has been necessary to adjust them to conform 
with local conditions and needs. In general, how- 
ever, all member families of an association pay 6 
percent of their net cash income up to a maximum 
amount representing the full cost of providing 
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services, usually about $50 per year. The experi- 
mental program includes general-practitioner care, 
surgical and specialist care, hospitalization, pre- 
scribed drugs, limited dental care, and, in some 
cases, visiting-nurse service. 

The Farm Security Administration is making 
grants to the associations participating in the 
experimental program to cover the deficit incurred 
by including families whose incomes are such that 
6 percent is less than the annual family cost of 
participation. One of the purposes of the pro- 
gram is to ascertain what steps might be taken to 
raise the level of rural medical services after the 
war. 


Hospitalization Insurance 


The largest and most rapidly expanding type of 
voluntary prepayment for health services is hos- 
pitalization insurance. On January 1, 1942, there 
were 67 hospitalization insurance systems, almost 
all initiated within the past 10 years, which had 
been approved by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. These systems reported 8.5 million sub- 
scribers, a gain of approximately 2.5 million since 
January 1, 1941.? 

Two significant phases of the growth of hospital- 
service plans have developed during the past 2 
years. The first was the cooperation of certain 
hospital associations with medical-care organiza- 
tions or the addition of a new contract to the 
hospital-service plans to provide surgical or medi- 
cal care in conjunction with hospitalization. The 
second was the inauguretion and expansion of 


plans which provide ward service. It has been 
1In addition, an estimated 2 million employees are protected against 
hospital costs and some 1.4 million protected for surgical benefits by group 


policies sold by insurance companies. An unknown number of dependents 
of these employees are also eligible for care. 
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the belief of some persons that there was a need 
for service at a rate lower than that offered by 
contracts which provide care in a semiprivate 
room. It has been argued, on the other hand, that 
the majority of persons in the income groups for 
whom the provision of ward service at public 
expense—without direct charge to the patient— 
has been designed are unable to pay for hospital 
care, even on an insurance basis. 

An example of both of these phases is the Com- 
munity Ward Plan, a cooperative arrangement 
which is being worked out in New York City be- 
tween Community Medical Care, Inc., and Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service. The plan provides for 
21 days of ward hospitalization a year, of which 
only 10 may be for maternity care, and for pay- 
ment of $4 a day to the attending physician. In 
maternity cases, the plan will pay the physician 
$3 a day and the subscriber is supposed to pay $1. 
The subscription rate is $12 annually for an indi- 
vidual and $27 for a family. Half of this amount 
covers hospitalization and half the physicians’ 
care. Individuals with an income of more than 
$1,200, couples with more than $1,680, and families 
with more than $2,100 are not eligible for member- 
ship. Seventy hospitals and their staffs and more 
than 2,400 individual physicians are cooperating. 

In connection with hospitalization insurance, it 
is of interest to note that in his Budget message of 
January 5, 1942, to the Congress the President 
recommended the provision of “hospitalization 
payments” through the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. No specific plan has yet 
been advanced by the Government. Studies and 
discussion are proceeding, pointed toward legisla- 
tive consideration of recommendations for expand- 
ing and strengthening the social insurances. 
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Unemployment Compensation Beneficiaries and 
Benefit Rights in Ramsey County, 
Minnesota, 1939 


Marvin Bioom * 


Biennial sessions of State legislatures, meeting in 1943, will be faced with the 
twofold task of further gearing unemployment compensation laws to the war effort 
and preparing them to meet any post-war shock. The following study, the field 
work for which was completed in 1941, provides quantitative data on the adequacy 
of the program during a period of fair employment opportunities. 


To MEASURE THE ADEQUACY of duration of bene- 
fits and determine what happened to individuals 
after the exhaustion of benefits, the Minnesota 
Division of Employment and Security undertook 
a study of the 5,150 workers ' who began a benefit 
year in the first quarter of 1939 in Ramsey County, 
which includes the city of St. Paul. Benefit rights 
of the Ramsey County workers were examined and 
characteristics of the beneficiaries analyzed.? The 
extent and immediacy of reemployment of benefi- 
ciaries who exhausted benefit rights were investi- 


gated. Characteristics of those in this group who — 


received both unemployment compensation and 
relief grants were also determined. Finally, the 
reemployment and relief experience of a 30-per- 
cent sample of workers with unexhausted benefit 
rights was analyzed. The period over which the 
survey of reemployment and relief experience was 
made extended from the first quarter of 1939 
through the third quarter of 1940. 

Records used in the study included, for all indi- 
viduals who had completed a benefit year, a punch 
card containing benefit-experience information, 
claim folder, benefit-history card file, and local- 
office claim-history card. Data on reemployment 
in covered jobs were obtained from wage records 
and claim folders and supplemented by data de- 


*Bureau of Employment Security, Reports and Analysis Division. 
The basic data for this study were gathered and detailed tabulations prepared 
by the Minnesota Division of Employment and Security. 

1 Includes 217 workers who filed an initial claim in the first quarter of 1939 
and had their first compensable week of unemployment in the second quarter. 

2 Two earlier studies of this type have been reported: Creamer, Daniel, and 
Wellman, Arthur C., “Adequacy of Unemployment Benefits in the Detroit 
Area During the 1938 Recession,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 11 
(November 1940), pp. 3-11; and Freeman, Homer J., ‘Unemployment Bene- 
fit Rights and Beneficiaries in Polk County, Iowa, 1938-39,’’ Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 15-24. Unlike these, the Ramsey 
County study did not include beneficiaries who filed claims during the first 
months of benefit payments and whose experience was, for that reason, not 
typical of continuing operation of the system. 
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rived from wage reports to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. Information on relief experience 
was derived from records of the Administration 
Department and Department of Public Assistance 
of the County Welfare Board of Ramsey County 
and St. Paul. The necessary relief data were 
conveniently available on a single summary sheet 
in the case folders. 

Summary of findings —Unemployment compen- 
sation did not compensate most of the workers 
who became unemployed in Ramsey County late 
in 1938 or during the first quarter of 1939 for 
their full period of unemployment. Three out of 
five of these beneficiaries exhausted their rights to 
benefits during this period, when employment op- 
portunities were relatively good. There were long 
periods during which these workers could not re- 
ceive benefits under the unemployment compen- 
sation system. More than half the beneficiaries 
who exhausted rights did so at least 44 weeks 
before the end of their benefit year. 

Workers who received partial unemployment 
benefits were less likely to exhaust benefit rights 
than those who did not. Exhaustion ratios were 
also high among workers with low potential dura- 
tion. Half the beneficiaries were entitled to less 
than 12 weeks, and workers with low potential du- 
ration generally had low weekly benefit amounts. 

The exhaustion ratio varied with age. Men 
under 21 and over 60 years of age had the highest 
exhaustion ratios, but the ratio was higher for 
women under 40 than for those aged 40 or more. 

About two-thirds of all the beneficiaries studied 
filed claims for benefits in both 1938 and 1939. 
Almost half of all beneficiaries studied filed claims 
and exhausted their benefit rights in both years. 

Although the great majority remained in the 
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labor market, beneficiaries who drew all their 
unemployment compensation checks apparently 


had a hard time getting new jobs. Only 29 per- 
cent were reemployed during the same quarter 
in which benefits were exhausted and another 25 
percent by the end of the second quarter. On 
the other hand, 25 percent of the men and 36 
percent of the women failed to get a job in covered 
employment during the entire survey period, 
which for most of the workers was 5 or 6 quarters. 
Young and old men had the most difficulty getting 
reemployed either quickly or eventually. Those 
with low weekly benefit amounts were reemployed 
last. Immediacy of reemployment varied among 
industries; workers in apparel manufacturing and 
contract construction apparently had the best 
opportunities. 

Many workers received both unemployment 
compensation payments and relief grants after the 
inception of the unemployment compensation 
program in Minnesota in 1938. Of all beneficiaries 
studied, 20 percent were in households which re- 
ceived relief grants sometime during the period 
1938-40. Twenty-three percent of those who ex- 
hausted and 15 percent of those who did not ex- 
haust their benefit rights received relief grants 
during this period. The need for relief payments 
arose in many cases before benefits were payable in 
1939 and continued long after the last compensable 
week. 

Size of weekly benefit amount bore little rela- 
tion to size of relief grant during or after compen- 
sable periods. On the other hand, beneficiaries in 
households which received relief for the greatest 
number of months had the highest average poten- 
tial duration of benefits. Among the men who 
exhausted rights, there was little difference be- 
tween the benefit rights of those who received and 
those who did not receive relief, but women in 
relief households had much smaller benefits than 
those in other households. 

Receipt of relief was associated with size of 
household and number of dependents. Larger 
families were on the relief rolls sooner and for 
longer periods. 

Character of the St. Paul area.—St. Paul is an 
industrial community which had a population 
of 288,000 in 1940, while an additional 22,000 
persons lived in Ramsey County outside the 
city. It is estimated that in December 1939, 
65 percent of all employed persons in the St. 
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Paul area were in covered employment. Inclusion 
of railroad workers (not covered by State unem- 
ployment compensation systems after June 1939) 
would bring the proportion to 75 percent. The 
principal excluded groups were proprietors, do- 
mestic servants, and public employees. At the 
close of 1939, only 400 workers in the area relied 
upon agriculture for a living.® 

St. Paul’s industry is diversified. Somewhat 
more than a fourth of the covered workers in the 
first quarter of 1939 were employed in manu- 
facturing industries, and about the same propor- 
tion in trade (table 1). Retail trade is the 
largest single industry. There are a number 
of large food-processing firms in St. Paul, and 
6 percent of the city’s workers were engaged in 
this industry. Twelve percent were employed 
in the manufacture of durable goods. 

“ . . In the patterns of recent changes in 
such related economic conditions as numbers of 
manufacturers, value of manufactured products, 
and employment and wages in manufacturing, St. 
Paul and the Nation as a whole are not greatly 
different. Similarly, St. Paul is fairly repre- 
sentative as to the patterns of retail trade, pro- 
portions of total population in school, age dis- 
tribution of the population, proportions gainfully 
employed and numbers of high school graduates.”’ ‘ 
Thus, St. Paul is more typical of other urban 
areas outside of Minnesota than of the Minnesota 
agricultural economy in general. 

The law in effect—Workers unemployed in 
Minnesota during the first quarter of 1939 were 
entitled to benefits, after completing the waiting 
period, if they had earned wages equal to 16 times 
their weekly benefit amount in covered employ- 
ment during the period October 1, 1937-Septem- 
ber 30, 1938.5 The benefit year of an eligible 
worker began with the first day of the week in 
which he could first receive benefits. His weekly 
benefit amount, when totally unemployed, was 
equal to 50 percent of his full-time weekly wage,* 
but not more than $15 a week, or less than $6 or 
three-fourths of his full-time weekly wage, which- 


Estimates from St. Paul Study of Employment, Unemployment and 
Relief, An Interim Report of Progress and Outlook Based on the Pilot Study, 
1940-41, Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Min- 
nesota, April 1941, pp. 71, 82. 

4 Ibid., p. 9. 

5 For the 217 workers studied who began benefit years in the second quarter 
of 1939, the qualifying period was the calendar year 1938. 

6 For most of the workers studied, a full-time weekly wage was not reported 
and hence was computed as 3 of the highest quarterly earnings in the base 
period. 
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ever was the smaller amount. When partially 
unemployed; a worker received the difference 
between the weekly benefit amount and five-sixths 
of his week’s earnings. The maximum total 
amount of benefits any worker could receive dur- 
ing a benefit year was one-sixth of the wages 
earned in covered employment during the base 
period,’ or 16 times the weekly benefit amount, 
whichever was smaller. The base period of 
workers beginning benefit years during the first 
quarter of 1939 was the 7-quarter period, January 
1, 1937-September 30, 1938. 

These provisions, characterized by lenient eligi- 
bility requirements, were typical of those in effect 
in most States during 1938 and the early part of 
1939. In Minnesota, many workers were auto- 
matically eligible for benefits if the quarter of 
highest earnings in the base period fell within the 
qualifying period. A worker could be declared 
eligible to receive benefits for less than 3 weeks. 
Amendments to the Minnesota law since the first 
quarter of 1939 have increased the stringency of 
the qualifying requirements and at the same time 
have provided more nearly adequate benefits for 
workers who do qualify. 


Benefit Rights and Experience 
Half the beneficiaries studied lost their jobs in 
the recession year 1938. Twenty-three percent 


1 Wages earned in excess of $390 in any quarter were not considered in this 
computation. 


had been separated from employment prior to 
December and another 34 percent during that 
month. Although a pick-up in employment 
opportunities began in the fall of 1938, nearly all 
the workers studied began to receive their 1939 
benefits during the seasonal slump which ordinarily 
characterizes the first quarter in Ramsey County. 
Discounting the seasonal drop, the trend in 
employment continued upward in 1939 so that 
average employment in that year reached the 
levels of 1937 and was more than 10 percent above 
the levels of 1936 and 1938 (chart 1). In 1940, 
employment in nonmanufacturing industries, after 
the usual seasonal decline, barely reached the 
levels of 1939. Manufacturing industries fared 
somewhat better, and the average employment in 
1940 was 4 percent above that in 1939. Generally 
speaking, the benefit payments analyzed in this 
study were made during a period of increasing 
employment opportunities. 

The base periods of most claimants (January 
1937-September 1938) were about equally divided 
between months of good and bad employment 
opportunities. Workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries were, however, harder hit by the recession 
than those in nonmanufacturing industries. As 
a result of the downturn in business activity in 
1938, many workers were unable to qualify for the 
maximum benefits permitted under the law. 
Undoubtedly, however, the 2-year base period 
afforded the workers more protection than would 


Table 1.—Covered workers in Ramsey County, Minn., and distribution and median age of beneficiaries by sex and by 
industry, January-March 1939 





























Covered workers | Beneficiaries 
| Median age of 
, Percent of| | Percentage distribution by beneficiaries 
rial Total | covered | Number | Number industry 
Number | Percent | number | =. of men | of women 

Total | Men | Women Men Women 
(a 78, 097 | 100.0 5, 150 | 6. 6 | 3, 762 | 1, 388 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 35.0 30.5 
Manufacturing, total. .............------ 22, 169 28.4 | 1,565 7.1] 1,056 509 30. 4 28.1 | 36.7 32.8 32.5 
Se ee 4, 331 | 5.6 | 473 | 10.9 | 371 102 9.2 9.9 | 7.3 27.2 27.2 
Apparel... miieennininineedlaiiaieteal 1, 405 1.8 | 277 | 19.7 | 97 | 180 5.4 2.6 | 13.0 46.4 46.3 
Printing and publishing. ............ 5, 090 6.5 | 220 4.3 | 134 | 86 4.3). 3.6 | 6.2 31.8 28.0 
Other nondurable goods #____._....-- 2, 214 2.8 133 | 6.0 54 7 2.6 | 1.4 5.7 27.3 27.3 
Durable goods ¢. __.___.. Seep tier 9, 129 11.7 462 5.1 400 62 89} 10.6) 4.5 37.5 29.5 
Contract construction ‘ tetas 3, 061 3.9 924 30.2 | 905 | 19 18.0 | 24.0 1.4 41.8 37.0 

Transportation, communication, and | | | 
utilities, total eddie 14, 920 9.1 423 2.8 | 74 | 49 8.2 | 9.9 | 3.5 31.1 23.0 
Interstate railroads___.............- 8, 044 11.5 191 2.1 | 185 | 6 3.7 4.9 | -4 31.7 24.5 
Trade, total... = ‘ nana 22, 008 28. 2 1, 350 6.1 832 | 518 26. 2 22.1 | 37.3 32.2 29.4 
Wholesale trade. - 2 tidal 5, 579 7.2 269 4.8 207 62 §.2 | 5.5 | 4.5 32.8 31.8 
Retail trade . mene 16, 429 21.0 1,081 | 6.6 625 456 21.0 16. 6 | 32.8 31.6 28.7 
Service ead 9, 643 12.4 | 730 7.6 476 254 14.2 12.7 | 18.3 31.2 28.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate _ - - ---| 4, 387 5.6 110 2.5 | 85 25 21 2.3 | 1.8 41.0 28.3 
All other_ _. IPE S IE | 1, 909 2.4 48 | 2.5 34 14 9 9} 1.0 33.7 35.0 








‘Industrial classification differs in some respects from current Social 


Security Board code 
? Represents all beneficiaries who began benefit years during first quarter 


of 1939 as well as 217 workers who filed an initial claim in first quarter and 


began a benefit year in second quarter. 
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3 Includes tobacco, textile-mill products. paper and allied products, chem- 
icals, petroleum and coal products, rubber products, and leather. 

‘Includes lumber and finished lumber products; stone, clay, and glass; 
iron and steel products; nonferrous metals and their products; machinery; 
automobiles; and miscellaneous manufactures. 
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Chart 1.—Indexes of covered employment in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, St. Paul, Minn., 
1937=40 1 
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1 Prior to February 1939, based on reports to Minnesota Division of Employment and Security; subsequently, source is Stabilization Research Institute 


of the University of Minnesota. 


have been offered by a single-year base period 
covering the 1938 recession period. 

Characteristics of beneficiaries —Only 7 percent 
of all covered workers in St. Paul initiated a 
benefit year in the first quarter of 1939, but this 
proportion varied from 2 percent for workers who 
had been employed on interstate railroads to 30 
percent for those in construction industries 
(table 1). The extremely high incidence of un- 
employment among construction workers, and 
also among workers from the apparel industry, is 
traceable to the winter slump in employment. 

Of all beneficiaries studied, 30 percent were from 
manufacturing and 40 percent from trade and 
service. Construction industries accounted for 
another 18 percent of the claimants. 

More than a fourth of the beneficiaries (27 per- 
cent) were women, but the proportion of women 
varied from 2 percent in construction to about 
60 percent in apparel manufacturing and other 
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nondurable goods. About two-fifths of the bene- 
ficiaries engaged in retail trade and a similar 
proportion of workers in printing and publishing 
were women. 

The average age of the men beneficiaries was 35 
and of the women about 30, but differences within 
most industries were much less marked (table 1). 
In the food-manufacturing industry, both men 
and women benefit recipients were young—27 on 
the average—while in apparel manufacturing 
both men and women were nearer middle age— 
46 on the average. The greater over-all dis- 
crepancy between the median ages of men and 
women is accounted for by the concentration of a 
larger proportion of men in construction, where 
beneficiaries were somewhat older, and the con- 
centration of many women in retail trade, where 
beneficiaries were younger. 

Potential benefit rights —More than a fourth of 
the beneficiaries in most industries were able to 
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accumulate enough wage credits to qualify for the 
maximum duration of 16 weeks. On the other 
hand, among all industries combined, almost as 
many beneficiaries gould draw no more than 
7 checks for total unemployment. More than 
half of all beneficiaries were entitled to less than 
12 weeks of benefits (table 2). 

The rather young beneficiaries from food manu- 
facturing, both men and women, accumulated 
meager benefit rights, while the benefit rights 
of the older unemployed workers from apparel 
manufacturing were fairly substantial. Almost 
half the men from the latter industry were entitled 
to maximum duration, and a similar situation 
obtained among the men from printing and 
publishing. 

The median number of full weeks of benefits 
allowed, all industries combined, was higher for 
women than for men. Women beneficiaries 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of Ramsey County 
beneficiaries by specified full weeks of potential 
duration, by industry and sex 





. = » distri ; ins ' 
Num- Percentage distribution by number of 





hee of full weeks of potential duration 
Industry and sex bene- ar GENE lene — — 
a Tot 1| Less | 47 | $11 |12-15| 16 
aries otal |tnan 4 7 2-15) 16 
Total! 4,881 | 100.0) 2.6 | 24.2 | 24.2) 17.7 | 31.3 
All industries } 
Men 3,530 | 100.0 | 2.4] 24.7 | 25.2| 16.4] 31.3 
Women 1,351 | 100.0 | 2.7 | 23.0 | 21.8 | 21.0 | 31.5 
Food manufacturing: | | 
Men . 345 | 100.0) 1.7 | 31.6 | 30.5 | 13.3 | 22.9 
Women 98 | 100.0} 5.1] 20.6] 25.5) 15.3] 24.5 
Apparel manufacturing: 
Men : 32 | 100.0 | 0 | 16.3) 26.1) 10.9 | 46.7 
Women 176 | 100.0 4.0 | 22.7 | 21.6 | 14.2 | 37.5 
Printing and publishing: | | 
Men | 132 , 100.0 3.8 | 17.4] 12.1) 21.2 | 45.5 
Women 8 | 100.0) 1.2) 21.4] 22.7 | 21.4 | 33.3 
Other nondurable goods: | | | } 
Men eel 50 | 100.0} 60] 16.0| 26.0) 16.0] 36.0 
Women 77 | 100.0} 3.9 | 28.6) 23.4) 13.0} 31.1 
Durable goods: | 
Men . .-- | 382) 100.0 3.1 | 23.3 24.3 | 11.0 | 33.3 
Women 61 | 100.0) 0 | 26.2 | 34.4 | 14.8 | 24.6 
Contract construction: | | | | 
Men and women..._. - 884 | 100.0 | 2.1 | 22.9 | 28.6) 18.9) 27.5 


Transportation, communi- | } 
cation, and utilities: | 
Men and women 352 | 100.0 


| 3.4] 35.8 | 22.4] 151) 23.3 
Interstate railroads: | 
Men and women! 132 | 100.0} 4.5 | 47.0] 25.8] 129] 98 
Wholesale trade: | 
Men.. | 196 | 100.0 1.5 | 26.0) 23.5 | 19.4 | 29.6 
Women 59 | 100.0; 1.7 | 27.1 | 15.3 | 23.7 | 32.2 
Retail trade: | 
Men 595 | 100.9 | 2.5 | 20.4) 19.5 | 16.6 | 41.0 
Women 443 | 100.0 | 2.5) 20.1 | 24.1 | 23.7 | 20.6 
Service: | | | 
Men.. | 457 | 100.0 2.6 24.1 | 24.1 | 18.4 | 30.8 
Women 247 | 100.0 2.4} 21.1) 17.8 | 26.3 | 32.4 
Finance, insurance, and real | 
estate: | | | | 
Men and women... 107 | 100.0 | 2.8 | 19.6 | 22.4 | 16.9 | 38.3 
All other: | | 
Men and women...._...| 44 | 100.0 O | 11.4 | 45.5 | 22.7) 20.4 


| ' 


' Excludes 232 men and 37 women whose records were not available at time 
of survey; of these men, 59 were railroad employees, none of whom exhausted 
his benefit rights. The other beneficiaries were distributed randomly. 
These 269 beneficiaries are excluded from tables 4-13. 
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accumulated benefit rights which were at least as 
substantial as those of men in the food-manu- 
facturing, wholesale-trade, and service industries. 
In most other industries, however, women were 
entitled to fewer weeks of benefits than men. 

Exhaustion of benefit rights—For three out of 
five beneficiaries in the first quarter of 1939, 
benefits did not continue until reemployment. 
In every industry but apparel manufacturing, 
more than half the workers who drew benefits 
exhausted their rights (table 3). The proportion 
of workers exhausting rights was highest for 
finance, insurance, and real estate (71 percent) 
and for wholesale trade (67 percent). A slightly 
larger proportion of women than men drew all their 
benefits. 

Many other workers came close to drawing all 
their checks; 20 percent of the men and 15 percent 
of the women would have exhausted rights with 
the receipt of one more check. It is likely that 
many of these latter failed to claim a final check 
for less than the weekly benefit amount, although 
they were still unemployed. Twenty percent of 
the men and women, on the other hand, could 
have drawn from 12 to 15 additional checks. 

Employment practices, as well as potential 
benefit rights and reemployment opportunities, 
apparently influenced the proportion of beneficiar- 


Table 3.—Percent of Ramsey County beneficiaries 
receiving partial benefits and exhaustion ratios! of 
these and of all beneficiaries, both men and women, 
by industry? 





Exhaustion ratios ! 

















Percent 
of bene-) 
ficiaries| Benefi-| All beneficiaries in- 
Industry receiv- | ciaries cluding those receiv- 
in: , receiv- ing partial benefits 
part 
benefits a. 
benefits| Total | Men |Women 
er 42.1 | 50.6) 57.5 65.1 
Manufacturing, total__-..........- 28.0 40.1 | 58.6 | 57.3 61.3 
a atin cccmieenammmnanibed 24.2 47.7 | 64.9] 62.3 74.5 
Apparel. ____.__-- pigidasinitiae 44.8 26.7 | 47.3 | 47.4 47.2 
Printing and publishing------_-- 28.2 37.7 | 56.4) 48.5 68.6 
Other nondurable goods--------- 26.8 62.9} 61.7] 611 62.0 
PE ES EEE 21.9 45.4 | 59.1) 57.5 69. 4 
Contract construction. -----.....-- 27.4 38.0 | 53.9 | 53.9 52.6 
Transportation, communication, 
CE nce tccccaindcedane 31.0 46.8 | 57.2} 657.0 59.2 
Interstate railroads__---.......-- 30.3 47.5 | 50.8} 50.8 50.1 
Trade__-_-_- See 31.9 42.7) 60.1) 56.6 65.8 
Wholesale trade-_----...-.-.-.-- ; 25. 5 35.4 | 67.3 | 66.2 71.0 
| | RE Se 33.4 44.1 58.4) 53.4 65. 1 
SE ra ae Se 23.9 44.8) 66.3) 64.1 70.5 
Finance, insurance, and realestate.| 22.4 54.2} 70.9} 67.1 84.0 
pO a eee 22.7 69.2} 77.1 76. 5 78.6 

















' Represents percent of all beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit hts. 
2 This table is based on a total of 5,150 beneficiaries (3,762 men and 1,388 
women) of whom 1,462 received partial benefits. 
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ies who exhausted their benefit rights. Although 
the construction workers studied had become un- 
employed when reemployment opportunity was at 
a seasonal low, only 54 percent of these beneficiar- 
ies failed to be reemployed before they had ex- 
hausted their benefit rights. This fact may be ex- 
plained by the spreading of unemployment— 
largely total unemployment—over almost one- 
third of the covered workers in this industry (table 
1). In the more stable finance, insurance, and 
real estate industry, the small number of workers 
laid off had a more difficult time becoming reem- 
ployed. Workers from this and other industries 
with low ratios of beneficiaries to covered workers 
included larger numbers who were permanently 
separated rather than temporarily laid off. 

Spreading work through partial employment 
was apparently related to the low exhaustion 
ratio in apparel manufacturing. A larger pro- 
portion of the beneficiaries in this industry than 
in any other received benefits for partial unem- 
ployment (table 3). Within each industry group, 
workers completely separated from the pay roll 
used relatively more of their benefit rights than 
those who received partial unemployment bene- 
fits. Two-fifths (42 percent) of the workers who 
received some partial benefits exhausted their 
rights, while two-thirds (67 percent) of those who 
received none did so.8 
Most beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit 
rights experienced long periods during which no 
unemployment could have been compensated. 
More than half (52 percent) faced the prospect 
of waiting at least 40 weeks before another valid 
claim for unemployment compensation could be 
made, and only 8 percent drew their last check 
within 8 weeks of the end of the benefit year 
(table 4). 

Weekly benefit amounts in relation to duration 
of benefits —Many beneficiaries in Ramsey County 
received less per month in unemployment com- 
pensation than was paid to unskilled workers em- 
ployed on Federal work projects in “security” 
wages, which were designed to provide able- 
bodied unemployed workers and their families 





8 Workers who experienced only total unemployment generally drew their 
benefits in one spell. Of the workers who exhausted their benefit rights, 74 
percent of the men and 79 percent of the women drew all their checks in one 
spell. Sixty-six percent of the men and women who did not exhaust benefits 
experienced only one spell of compensable total unemployment in the benefit 
year. More than half of all beneficiaries who drew a check for partial unem- 
ployment had at least two spells of compensable unemployment. 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Ramsey County beneficiaries 
exhausting benefit rights by number of weeks elapsing 
between week of benefit exhaustion and end of benefit 
year! 





Beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights 





Number of weeks ! | | 














iad Cumulative 
Number | Percent percent 
| 

ED <.24diebeeanacken 2,935 | WA6 7... 
ae ies ; 151 5.1 5.1 
ee a 775 26.4 31.5 
_. =e : ; 603 20.6 52.1 
36-39... .- 584 | 19.9 72.0 
32-35__..- 230 | 7.8 79.8 
24-31___.. ; 134 | 4.6 84.4 
ae oe 91 | 3.1 87.5 
8-15.__...- ROL I LN 133 | 4.5 92.0 
Less than 8___.---- ‘ et 234 | 8.0 100.0 





1 Represents full calendar weeks elapsing between week of benefit ex- 
haustion and end of benefit year. 


with the necessities of life. Monthly earnings of 
$55 were the maximum allowed to unskilled WPA 
workers in Ramsey County in 1939. About two- 
thirds of the Ramsey County beneficiaries could 
not have received more than this amount in un- 
employment compensation, since 63 percent had 
weekly benefit amounts of $12 or less. Of the 
women, 62 percent received less than $9 a week. 

Moreover, the men and women who qualified 
for small checks could generally receive them for 
only a few weeks (table 5). While only 17 per- 
cent of the men with the maximum benefit rate 
had a potential duration of benefits of 7 weeks or 
less, half of those entitled to $6 had this brief 
potential duration. The percentage of benefici- 
aries entitled to the full 16 weeks of benefits 
ranged from 15 percent to 44 percent for the men, 
and from 20 percent to 61 percent for the women, 
as weekly benefit amounts increased. 

Factors related to exhaustion of benefits.—Workers 
with low weekly benefit amounts were entitled to 
few weeks of benefits, and a larger proportion of 
them exhausted their benefit rights. Of those 
with given potential duration, however, there was 
little tendency for a larger proportion of those with 
low than high weekly benefit amounts to exhaust 
their rights (table 5). Only for workers entitled 
to 12 or more weeks of benefits did those with the 
higher weekly benefit amounts exhaust benefits 
less frequently, and even among this group there 
were exceptions. For those with given weekly 
benefit amounts, on the other hand, there was a 
consistent drop in the exhaustion ratio as potential 
duration increased. The weekly benefit amounts 
of workers who exhausted their benefit rights were, 
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therefore, on the whole lower than those of workers 
who did not exhaust. 

Although persons under the age of 21 were 
entitled to markedly fewer weeks of benefits than 
were older beneficiaries, there was no other age 
group whose potential benefits varied widely from 
that of the entire sample. It is evident, however, 
that for beneficiaries as a whole those in the 35-39 
year group had the most substantial potential 
duration of benefits. 

Since potential benefit rights did not vary 
widely among age groups, reemployment oppor- 
tunities were primarily responsible for the fairly 
wide differences among age groups in the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit 
rights. Apparently the older men, whose potential 
duration was not unusually low, had difficulty 
finding a new job after being separated from 
employment, for 67 percent of those aged 60 years 
and over exhausted all their rights. Youths 
under 21, whose rights were small, had an exhaus- 
tion ratio of 68 percent. The ratio varied from 
53 to 60 percent for other age groups among the 
men. Among women the ratio varied from 66 to 
74 percent for age groups under 40 years and from 
49 to 59 percent for those aged 40 and over. 

About two-thirds of the beneficiaries studied 
filed a claim for benefits in 1938. Although it is 


often asserted that most women beneficiaries 
claim benefits year after year, a smaller proportion 
of the women than of the men (61 percent com- 
pared to 66 percent) had filed claims in 1938. 
It was found, too, that a higher proportion of those 
who exhausted than those who had not exhausted 
their benefit rights in 1939 also filed claims in 
1938. Only 21 percent of the beneficiaries who 
exhausted their rights in 1939 had not filed claims 
in 1938, while 56 percent of those who did not 
exhaust benefits failed to file in 1938. Of the 
claimants who exhausted benefits in 1939 and 
filed in the previous year, the great majority, 94 
percent, exhausted all rights in 1938 as well. 


Reemployment Experience 


When benefit rights are limited to a maximum 
of 16 and an average of 12 weeks, exhaustion of 
benefit rights followed by periods of uncompen- 
sated unemployment is evidence that the law may 
not be fulfilling the function for which it was 
designed. Hence, beneficiaries’ experience after 
exhausting their benefit rights is a primary factor 
in evaluating the operation of an unemployment 
compensation system. The gap between the date 
of benefit exhaustion and reemployment was deter- 
mined from the wage-record files of the Minnesota 
Division of Employment and Security covering 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution and exhaustion ratios of Ramsey County beneficiaries by specified full weeks of 
potential duration, by sex and weekly benefit amount 





| Percentage distribution by full weeks of potential 

















| Total | duretion Exhaustion ratios by full weeks of potential duration 
— number 7 eT wail ee 
Sex and weekly benefit amount of bene- | | | l a 
ficiaries'| -. #SS8 > | o a SS 4 si 
| Total | than 4 4-7 | S11 | 12-15 16 | Total than 4 47 8-11 12-15 16 
All beneficiaries, total — 4,881 | 100.0 2.6 24.2; 24.2 17.7 31.3] 260.1 88.7 84.3 67.5 57.4 35. 1 
Less than $6_____- ; 89 | 100.0 5.6 45.0) 348] 6.7 7.9] 753 (3) 75.0 83.9 V) (’) 

f 521 | 100.0 5.0} 386 25.5 | 13.2 17.7 77.0 88.5 88. 6 76.7 63.8 58.7 
7-8__... ‘ 938 | 100.0 2.5 23.8 23.3) 24.1 26.3) 648 95.7 86. 1 67.1 70.8 35. 2 
9-10__- ‘ 811 | 100.0 3.0) 229] 222) 17.8) W1] 649 83.3} 782] 70.0) 646 45.4 
11-12 706 | 100.0 2.4 25. 6 26.7, 164] 28.9] 61.5 (3) 89.5) 67.6) 57.8 30. 4 
13-14. ._.- 520 | 100.0 25| 194] 29] 169] 343] 57.3] @ 80.2| 67.9] 523] 365 
| a 1,296 | 100.0 1.2 15.5] 21.8] 17.3) 442] 464 (3) 84.1 59.9} 384 28.6 

Men, total | 3, 530 | 100.0 | 2.4|) 247] 252) 164] 313] 584 87.4| 83.2) 66.7] 526 32.9 
Less than $6 49 | 100.0 62; 51.0) 26) 61| 82] 71.4] @® 72.0} @) (3) ) 
ic sa 277 | 100.0 6.1 43.0} 260) 9.7 15.2] 77.6 (?) 84.9) 76.4] 70.4 59.5 
7-8 ‘ 380 | 100.0 21) 23) 2&7) 192) 237) 624) @ 84.0} 624] 69.9] 29 
9-10_. ‘ §22 | 100.0 2.7 33.9 24.7) 15.9] 228 64.4 (3) 78.5 67.4 61.4 40.3 
sats ciatse 579 | 100.0 2.9] 27.8] 27.0 | 16.4) 259] 65.3 (3) 89.4; 71.2] 60.0 33.3 
13-14 468 | 100.0 2 19.6] 27.8 17.5| 323] 59.0 (3) 80.4} 70.8] 50.0 38.4 
15 1,255 | 100.0 12) 157] 222] 173] 436) 465] @) 83.8} 60.1} 387] 25 

Women, total 1,351 | 100.0 27} 20| 28] 21.0] 31.5] 647 91.9] 87.1} 70.2] 669 40.8 
Less than $6 40 | 100.0 5.0 37.6} 425] 7.5 7.5} 80.0 (*) (3) (’) () @) 

6 244 | 100.0 3.71 33.6] 25.0 17.2 20. 5 76. 2 (3) 93.9 77.0 59. 5 58.0 
7-8 558 | 100.0 27 22.0} 197] 27.4 28.2) 66.5 (3) 56.3 71.8 71.2 38.9 
9-10... 289 | 100.0 3.5) 19.7] 7.6] 22.1 38.1 65.7 (3) 77.2 76. 5 68.9 50.9 
11-12 4 127 | 100.0 0 | 187] 23 16. 5 42.5 44.1 (3) 90. 0 50.0 47.6 22.0 
13-14 3 52 | 100.0 O | 17.3) 192] 115 51.9 42.3| (3) (3) (3) () 25.9 
15 a eaus 41 | 100.0 2.3 98) 98] 17.1 61.0) 415) @ (3) (’) () 32.9 














1 See table 2, footnote 1. 
! Differs from rate in table 3, which is based on total of 5,150 beneficiaries. 
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§ Not computed; number of beneficiaries too small. 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution by quarter of reem- 
ployment ' of Ramsey County beneficiaries exhausting 
benefit rights, by sex and quarter of benefit exhaustion 





























Total | Percentage distribution by quarter of reemploy- 
. ment ! following quarter of benefit exhaustion 
r 0 
Sex and quarter | benefi- l 
= — it ex- | ciaries | No 
ustion ex- . 
2 ; Sec- |-p};.,4| Fourth-| reem- 
—— Total |Same| First) Gnq |Third)” cixth ploy- 
rights? ment 
All beneficiaries, 

_ Sse 2,935 | 100.0 | 28.6 | 25.3 | 10.4 3.7 3.5 28.5 
Jan.-Mar. 1939. 643 | 100.0 8.4 | 44.9) 13.1 8.2 4.4 21.0 
Apr.-June 1939_} 1,499 | 100.0 | 34.0 | 19.7 | 10.9 2.1 4.3 29.0 
July-Sept. 1939. 349 | 100.0 | 29.5 | 17.5 3.4) 4.3 2.6 42.7 

Men, total______- 2,061 | 100.0 | 31.1 | 27.0 | 10.0 3.1 3.4 25.4 
an.-Mar. 1939 480 | 100.0 9.4 | 48.1 | 11.5 6.0 3.7 21.3 
Apr.-June 1939 1,031 | 100.0 | 38.1 | 19.5 10.1 1.9 4.6 25.8 
July-Sept. 1939 200 | 100.0 | 36.5 | 18.5 | 4.0 4.0 2.0 35.0 
Women, total..._| 874 | 100.0 | 22.4 | 21.6| 11.3] 5.3 3.7] 35.7 
Jan.—Mar. 1939- 163 | 100.0 5.5 | 35.6 | 17.8 | 14.7 6.1 20.3 
Apr.-June 1939 468 | 100.0 | 24.8 | 20.1 | 12.6 2.8 3.6) 36.1 
July-Sept. 1939 149 | 100.0) 20.1) 16.1) 27) 47) 34 | 53.0 











1 Represents first calendar quarter in which beneficiary earned $50jor more 
in covered employment. 

2 Totals include 350 men and 94 women who exhausted rights in the period 
October 1939-March 1940. 


the period through September 30, 1940.° The 
survey period thus covered 7 quarters. A bene- 
ficiary was considered ‘‘reemployed” if he earned 
as much as $50 in covered employment in any 
calendar quarter, a definition which eliminated 
from the reemployed group those with earnings 
only in casual jobs or jobs of short duration. 
Quarters of uncompensated unemployment.— 
About half the beneficiaries who exhausted their 
rights were reemployed during either the calendar 
quarter in which their benefits ceased or the quar- 
ter following (table 6). Thus, they may have 
experienced from 1 to 25 weeks of uncompensated 
unemployment, but the number of weeks cannot 
be more precisely measured. On the other hand, 
25 percent of the men and 36 percent of the women 
who exhausted their rights had no reported wages 
whatever in covered employment during the 
remainder of the entire survey period, although 
for two-thirds of the group at least 5 quarters 
elapsed between the date of exhaustion and the 
end of the period. Relatively more men than 
women were reemployed during the survey period, 
and men were reemployed more quickly. The 





® These records have certain limitations, the most important of which is 
reporting of earrings to the Division on a quarterly basis. Hence, no precise 
determination of the exact date beneficiaries returned to work was possible. 
Moreover, wage records contain information on covered employment only. 
Fortunately, the Minnesota law covers employers of one or more workers. 
Since Ramsey County is not an agricultural community, the restriction of 
the data to covered employment was most serious with respect to workers 
who may have gone into self-employment, domestic service, or public employ- 
ment after exhaustion of benefits. 
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quarter in which the last benefit check was drawn 
did not appear to affect the proportion of claimants 
who were reemployed quickly. It was found, 
however, that the few claimants who did not 
exhaust their benefit rights until the fourth quarter 
of 1939 obtained jobs more quickly than those who 
had exhausted their benefit rights earlier. 

Even though about half of those who exhausted 
their benefit rights were reemployed by the end of 
the following calendar quarter, only 10 percent of 
all the men and 6 percent of all the women were 
employed (i. e., earned $50 or more in covered 
employment) in every quarter following the 
quarter of benefit exhaustion. On the other hand, 
30 percent of the men and 28 percent of the 
women were reemployed in only 2 quarters of the 
survey period after receiving their last unemploy- 
ment compensation check.’ 

Most beneficiaries did not earn much in covered 
employment after exhausting their benefit rights. 
Of the men, 20 percent had no reported earnings 
and an additional 15 percent had less than $200, 
the current Minnesota eligibility requirement 
during the survey period (table 7). The women 
were even less fortunate; for 30 percent nothing 
was reported and for 19 percent only $1-199. 





© Of the claimants who exhausted their benefit rights in the period April- 
June 1939 (about 50 percent of all claimants who exhausted their benefit 
rights), oniy about one-third could have met an eligibility requirement of 
earnings (350 or more) in half the quarters following exhaustion. The group 
exhausting later would have had an equally difficult time meeting a require- 
ment stated in these terms. 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution by amount of post- 
exhaustion earnings ' of Ramsey County beneficiaries 
exhausting benefit rights, by sex and quarter of benefit 
exhaustion 





Percentage distribution of beneficiaries 2? by amount 
of post-exhaustion earnings ! 














Sex and quarter of |-— —a — : . Ree 
benefit exhaustion 
-_ . $200- | $400- | $600 | $800 | $1,000 
Total |None $1-199| 399 | 599 | 799 | 999 or 
| more 
er See ™ |——-|—-~|—— a 
| | | 

All beneficiaries, | | | 

total 100.0 | 23.1 | 16.5 | 12.8 | 12.3 | 11.8 7.0 16.5 
Jan.-Mar. 1939 100.0 | 16.5 | 14.3 | 13.7] 14.9] 11.0] 9.5 20.1 
Apr.-June 1939 100.0 | 23.0 | 16.5 | 11.6 | 10.5] 11.6] 6.9 19.9 
July-Sept. 1939 100. 0 36.7 | 19.5} 9.7] 10.9 8.0] 5.7 9.5 

| | | } 

Men, total 100.0 | 20.2/ 15.4| 124/120] 119] 7.5| 20.6 
Jan.-Mar. 1939....| 100.0 | 16.2 | 13.8 | 125 | 144] 10.4] 98] 229 
Apr.-June 1939 | 100.0 | 20.6 | 15.0 | 11.5 | 98|10.7] 6.9 25.5 
July-Sept. 1939 100.0 | 27.0 | 2.5} 9.5|120] 8&5] 80 14.5 

Women, total 100.0 | 30.0 | 19.0 | 13.7 | 13.1] 11.7) 5.9 6.6 
Jan.-Mar. 1939 100.0 | 17.2 | 15.9} 17.2] 16.5] 12.9) 8.6 11.7 
Apr.-June 1939 100.0 | 28.2 | 20.1 | 11.7] 12.2] 13.5] 6.8 7.5 
July-Sept. 1939 100.0 | 49.6 | 18.1} 10.1] 9.4 7.4 2.7 2.7 











1 Represents total earnings during quarter of benefit exhaustion and quar- 
ters up to and including the third quarter of 1940. 
See table 6 for number of beneficiaries. 
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Table 8.—Percent of Ramsey County beneficiaries with 
exhausted benefit rights reemployed in quarter of 
benefit exhaustion, and percent with at least 1 quarter 
of reemployment ' during survey period, by sex and 
age group 


























Num- | Percent reemployed in | Percent with at least 1 
ber of quarter of benefit ex- quarter of reemploy- 

benefi- haustion ment 
Age group ciaries g ms = Ree eral ioe 

—— ’ 

befits) Total | Men | WOM | potal | Men | — 

| | | 

| 
Total... | 2,935| 286/ 311] 224 | 71.5| 74.6] 643 
Under 21........ 185] 21.1| 223] 192| 724| 71.4] 740 
21-24... | 558) 26.7) 306) 19.7 73.8} 80.3] 621 
25-20 516} 225; 20! 122] 67.8) 762) 522 
30-34 | 3445; 29.9) 35.4 21.1 70.1; 75.0 | 62.4 
35-39__- ; 319 | 28.8 30.4) 253] 71.5) 728] 68.4 
40-49. — 459 | 35.9 35.9 | 36.2 | 74.3) 74.0 75.2 
50-50... 352 32.7 33.9 | 26.7 74.7; 75.0} 73.3 
60 and over. - - 201 29. 4 25.7 50.0 64.7 64.3 | 66. 7 





1 Represents calendar quarter in which beneficiary earned $50 or more in 
covered employment. 


Only 21 percent of the men and 6.6 percent of 
the women had _ post-exhaustion earnings of 
$1,000 or more in covered employment. During 
the quarter of benefit exhaustion and the 5 quar- 
ters following—a period of increasing employ- 
ment opportunity—the men who received a final 
benefit payment in the second quarter of 1939 
were able to earn about $460 on the average. 
Women, on the average, earned half as much. 

Factors affecting reemployment.—A beneficiary’s 
age affected his ability to reenter covered employ- 
ment. The youngest and oldest beneficiaries 
were not only most likely to exhaust benefit 
rights, but the men in these same age groups had 
the most difficulty in obtaining new jobs (table 8). 
Men in the forties fared better than any other age 
group. All but 20 percent of the workers aged 
21-24 were reemployed in at least 1 quarter dur- 
ing the period, but 35 percent of the men aged 60 
and over were not reemployed at all during the 
survey period. Women of 35 and over were 
reemployed more quickly than younger women. 
Indeed, among the women beneficiaries aged 60 
and over, half were reemployed in the quarter in 
which benefits were exhausted. On the other 
hand, the proportion in each group reemployed in 
at least 1 quarter was not correlated with the 
percent reemployed in the same quarter. The 
largest proportions of women with at least 1 
quarter of reemployment were found among those 
40-49 and under 21. 

It is reasonable to assume that workers with 
limited benefit rights—i. e., those with the least 
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regular prior employment—are least likely to 
obtain new jobs. This relationship is confirmed 
by an analysis of reemployment experience. Of 
claimants entitled to less than 4 weeks of benefits, 
only 20 percent of the men and 12 percent of the 
women were reemployed in the quarter of benefit 
exhaustion. For claimants with more substantial 
rights, amount of benefits and immediacy of 
reemployment were not so closely related. The 
largest percent of workers reemployed in the same 
quarter, 41 percent, was found among the men 
entitled to 8-11 weeks of benefits. 

Since claimants entitled to few weeks of benefits 
had relatively low weekly benefit amounts, it was 
found that relatively low earnings and protracted 
unemployment following exhaustion of benefits 
were typically experienced by those with low 
weekly benefit amounts. 

The industry to which workers were attached 
did not, in general, appear to determine either the 
rapidity with which workers returned to jobs or 
the volume of employment after exhaustion of 
benefit rights (table 9). This generalization, 
however, is tempered by the fact that bene- 
ficiaries from both the apparel and contract- 
construction industries returned to work relatively 
quickly, while those from ‘other durable goods” 
industries were slowly reabsorbed into private 
employment. Interstate-railroad workers, a small 
part of the group which exhausted benefit rights, 
were likewise reabsorbed slowly, and only half of 


Table 9.—Number and percent of beneficiaries exhaust- 
ing benefit rights who had at least 1 quarter of reem- 
ployment, and number and percent reemployed in 
industry of separation, by industry of separation 





























Workers with at | Workers reem- 
least 1 — of | ployed in indus- 
reemployment | try of separation 
Industry of separation P A 
ercen 
Num- | ee Num- |of workers 
ber |separated| & —— 
P ployed 
EL kd.ntscnnéuncdacmeaenel 2, 098 71.5 | 1,461 69. 2 
Manufacturing: 
_. aes pritinangtalasina ania 222 76.6 168 75.7 
pL EE GL wi 101 80.8 87 86.1 
Printing and publishing --. . -- as 81 67.5 57 70.4 
Other nondurable goods____.......- 45 57.7 32 71.1 
pp oa 190 72.8 131 68.9 
Contract construction...............- 380 80. 9 313 82.4 
Interstate railroads_____--_- BE 50 51.5 25 50.0 
Other transportation, communica- 
tion, and utilities. ..............-.- 110 75.9 73 66.4 
Wholesale trade............- eee 114 67.1 63 55.3 
I 423 70.1 274 64.8 
Service___. asia 313 66.9 197 62.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate-_-- 47 62.7 24 51.1 
All other__. « atcatiesaiiiaiiaiaa ‘atek 22 66.7 7 31.8 
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them, as opposed to 72 percent of all workers, 
were reemployed at all during the survey period. 

Among all workers who were reemployed during 
the survey period after exhausting their benefit 
rights, about 70 percent returned to the industry 
from which they were separated (table 9). In the 
apparel and contract-construction industries, 86 
and 82 percent, respectively, of those reemployed 
returned to the industry from which they had 
separated. On the other hand, only 50-60 per- 
cent of those separated from the interstate-rail- 
road; wholesale-trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate industries and later reemployed were reem- 
ployed in the industry of separation. These data 
reflect the seasonal character of the construction 
and apparel lay-offs and suggest not only that job 
opportunities were relatively good in these indus- 
tries but also that these workers had skills which 
attached them more firmly to their occupation 
and industry. 

Reemployment on railroads.—The reemployment 
data thus far cited include no earnings on inter- 
state railroads with respect to employment after 
June 30, 1939, because after that date railroad 
employment was covered by a special Federal 
system and such earnings were reported to the 
Railroad Retirement Board. A check of railroad 
earnings showed that about 10 percent of all 
beneficiaries had some earnings from employment 
on interstate railroads during 1939 or 1940." 
The experience of beneficiaries with exhausted 
rights who had railroad earnings in 1939 or 1940 
(8 percent of all claimants who had exhausted 
their benefit rights) was further analyzed. One- 
third of them did not earn $50 outside the railroad 
industry in any quarter of the survey period after 
exhaustion of benefits. The average number of 
quarters of railroad employment was about 3, and 
the average amount of railroad earnings in post- 
exhaustion employment was about $500; many 
workers earned negligible amounts and a few 
substantial sums. Hence the failure to include 
railroad earnings and employment in the post- 
exhaustion experience of workers does not seriously 
distort the picture presented in the preceding 
paragraphs. 


11 A sample including about 40 percent of beneficiaries with exhausted 
rights and 33 percent of those with unexhausted rights was selected, and their 
earnings and employment records were checked in the files of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in Washington. Included in this sample were the 70 
workers who earned more than half of their base-period earnings in railroad 
employment, and the 455 workers with exhausted rights who had no post- 
exhaustion earnings and who did not receive relief payments. 
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Beneficiaries leaving the labor market.—The pro- 
portion of claimants who did not exhaust their 
benefit rights and who did not have any covered 
earnings within the quarter following the one dur- 
ing which they stopped drawing benefits is a 
rough indication of the proportion who withdrew 
temporarily or permanently from the covered 
labor market. The reasons for withdrawal might 
include entrance into noncovered employment, 
employment in another State, marriage, preg- 
nancy, physical disability, retirement, or death. 
Examination of the records of claimants who did 
not exhaust their benefit rights showed that 5 per- 
cent of the group were reemployed after a lapse of 
more than 1 quarter from the time the last check 
was received and 10 percent were not reemployed 
at all’? Whether a larger or smaller percent of 
those who exhausted their rights received benefits 
while they were not available for and seeking work 
cannot be determined. It is entirely possible, 
however, that at least 10 percent of the claimants 
who exhausted their benefit rights withdrew from 
the labor market after receiving their last unem- 
ployment compensation check. 

Benefit status in 1989 and 1940.—Many of the 
1939 beneficiaries remained unemployed, or were 
again separated from employment in 1940, because 
more than half of them filed a claim after comple- 
tion of the 1939 benefit year. A slightly greater 
proportion of beneficiaries with unexhausted than 
with exhausted rights (54 percent compared with 
51 percent) filed a claim in 1940. Of the bene- 
ficiaries who had exhausted rights in 1939 and filed 
a claim in 1940, only 8 percent were ineligible. 
Moreover, only 1 percent of those who filed in 
1940 after failing to draw all their 1939 benefits 
were declared ineligible. Apparently, claimants 
who knew that they would be declared ineligible 
did not bother to file a claim. Most (61 percent) 
of those who had exhausted their benefit rights in 
1939 and drew benefits in 1940 again exhausted 
their benefit rights. In contrast, only 9 percent of 
those who filed in 9140 after failing to draw all the 
benefits to which they were entitled in 1939 drew 
all the benefits to which they were entitled in 1940. 
The improvement in employment opportunities in 


12 This figure is based on about 40 percent of the group which did not 
exhaust benefit rights, comprising those who filed a last compensable claim 
during the second quarter of 1939. Some of this group may have merely 
failed to return for a small last check. Although such workers had not, 
strictly speaking, exhausted their benefit rights, they had drawn all benefits 
that were of value to them. 
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1940 and increased benefit rights explain why each 
of these percentages was smaller than the corre- 
sponding figure for 1938. 


Relief Experience 


The proportion of beneficiaries who receive both 
relief payments and unemployment benefits within 
a fairly short period has implications for both the 
administration and the substantive provisions of 
unemployment compensation and relief measures." 
To shed some light on the interrelations between 
relief and unemployment compensation, the ex- 





8 Throughout the following discussion, an individual is considered a relief 
recipient if he was in a household receiving relief. 


Table 10.—Distribution of Ramsey County beneficiaries 
by sex and by benefit status in 1939, by relief status, 
1938-40 
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Beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights 





| 
2,935 | 100. 0 | 2, 061 


Total... 100.0 | 874 | 100.0 








Received no relief 


_..| 2,49 | 76.61 1,512| 73.4] 737| 843 
Received relief............- 
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686 | 23.4] 549) 26.6) 137] 15.7 


Received relief only be- 



































' 
| 
fore separation. 80} 2.7 | 27| @] 28 
Received relief after sepa- | 
ration, total --| 606 20.7; 493 | 23.9/ 113) 12.9 
Received no relief prior | 
to separation _ _- | 139) 48 105 5.1 34 3.9 
Received relief prior to 
separation .__._....__- 467 15.9) 388] 18.8 79 9.0 
Received relief only be- } 
fore first benefit check 74) 2.5 61 3.0 13 | 1.5 
Received relief only | 
after first benefit | 
check oa 132) 4.5 96 4.6 | 36 | 4.1 
Received relief both be- 
fore and after first 
benefit check. .......- 400) 13.7 336 | 16.3 64/8 (7.3 
' 
Beneficiaries not exhausting benefit rights! 
T j eps ae 
ee stil 625 | 100.0 | 462 | 100.0 163 100.0 
Received no relief......._- 533 | 85.3 383 | 82.9 150 92.0 
Received relief..............| 92] 14.7 79 | 17.1 13; 80 
| | | 
Received relief only be- 
fore separation. wi a7) wy OAS et kf 
Received relief after sepa- 
ration, total __....... 75 | 12.0) 64] 13.9 ll} 68 
Received no relief prior | 
to separation. __ 6; 10 §| Ll 1} 6 
Received relief hewed to | | | 
separation _- | 69 | 110 59} 12.8] 10 | 6.2 
i | 
Received relief only be- ‘ 
fore first benefit check.| 22 3.5 20 4.3 | 2 1.2 
Received relief only | | 
after first benefit 
check | 13; 21 10 2.2 3 | 1.8 
Received relief both be- 
fore and after first | | 
benefit check . . -| 40 6.4 34] 7.4 6 | 3.8 











! Based on sample of es 30 percent of all beneficiaries who did 
not exhaust benefit rights. 
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perience of beneficiaries in this study was analyzed 
to determine which groups received relief pay- 
ments, how much they received, and for how long 
a period.'* 

The proportion of unemployment compensation 
claimants who would be considered in need of relief 
if sufficient relief funds were available may be quite 
different from the number actually receiving relief 
payments. In general, relief expenditures during 
the period studied were determined by the volume 
of funds available rather than by the needs of 
applicants. Hence, relief standards in Ramsey 
County during 1939 and 1940 had a direct bearing 
on both the proportion of unemployment com- 
pensation beneficiaries who received relief pay- 
ments and the amount of their relief payments. 
These standards were neither unduly liberal nor 
unusually restrictive but provided minimum 
budgets. 

The Federal Government and the State of 
Minnesota both reduced their expenditures for 
unemployment relief during 1939, the former by 
reducing the WPA quota, the latter by reducing 
the allocations to the counties for general relief. 
In response to this curtailment of funds, the Ram- 
sey County Welfare Board retrenched primarily 
by reducing standards rather than by reducing 
rolls.5 Case load and expenditures declined 
slightly from 1938 to 1939, and the average 
relief grant per case per month dropped from 
$34.58 in 1938 to $32.43 in 1939. The more 
careful follow-up of single men reduced the rolls 
somewhat, as did budgeting the proceeds of the last 

1 Unless otherwise noted, the term “relief” includes only general relief pay- 
ments, WPA employment, or both. Relief information was obtained for all 
workers with exhausted rights and for a random sample, which included 
about 30 percent, of the workers with unexhausted rights. The representa- 
tiveness of this sample was demonstrated by the similarity of distributions of 
weekly benefit amount, weeks of benefits allowed, and industry of separation 
for sample and universe. For example, the proportion of each group with 
weekly benefit amounts of $15 was 35.7 percent. The survey period for relief 
experience, as for reemployment experience, ended September 30, 1940. 

18 The Welfare Board reduced expenditures by discontinuing all orders for 
purchased clothing from May 1 to September 1, 1939; reducing rent guarantees 
and checks by 15 percent; and discontinuing relief to employable single men, 
unless the applicant could show that he had made a genuine effort to obtain 
employment and had been unsuccessful. In the third quarter of 1939, the 
amendment to the Federal act requiring elimination from the rolls of all per- 
sons who had been continuously on WPA employment for 18 months or more 
became effective. Because of price decreases, the food and milk budgets were 
reduced in March 1.52 percent below the U. 8. Department of Agriculture’s 
“adequate diet at minimum cost” and in August, 2.62 percent further. On 
October 3, these food and milk standards were reduced to the Department’s 
“restricted diet for emergency use,’’ which allowed $8.11 for a single person 


and $22.81 for a family of four. Direct relief clients received, after October 25, 


free (blue) food stamps at the rate of $2 per month for each member of the 
household. 


* Food allocations represented approximately 50 percent of this expendf!- 
ture, rent 25 percent, fuel and light 10 percent, and clothing 5 percent. 
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pay check in judging initial eligibility for relief.!” 
Proportion of beneficiaries in relief households.— 
Of all beneficiaries with exhausted rights, one out 
of five (21 percent) was in a household which re- 
ceived a relief payment between the date on which 
the beneficiary was separated “ and the end of the 
survey period in 1940 (table 10). Even among 
those who had not exhausted benefit rights in 1939, 
12 percent were in households receiving a relief 
payment after the claimant lost his job.” In other 
words, the unemployment compensation system 
did not deal exclusively with a group whose eco- 
nomic status was such that: they and their families 
had no need for relief payments. This statement 
takes on added meaning in the light of the fact 
that two-thirds of the beneficiaries in relief cases 
were household heads. 

Of the 686 beneficiaries who exhausted rights 
and were in relief households, 430 received relief 
during the benefit year before they received a final 
unemployment compensation check, while 494 
beneficiaries received relief during the survey 
period after the last check. 

Beneficiaries in relief and nonrelief households. — 
The study indicated that benefits available, in 
terms of either the weekly or the total amount, ap- 
parently had very little to do with the receipt or 
nonreceipt of relief payments. Twenty-nine per- 
cent of all beneficiaries who were in relief house- 
holds did not exhaust their benefit rights; loss of 
income caused by exhaustion of unemployment 
benefits did not account for the initiation of relief 
payments in these households. Nor did exhaus- 
tion of benefit payments create the degree of need 
required for relief in the households which included 
a claimant who had exhausted his benefit rights, 
because 93 percent of the households in this group 
received relief payments before the claimant had 
received his last unemployment compensation 
check. 

Indeed, the pattern of the beneficiaries’ relief 
experience was not very closely related to their 
unemployment compensation experience. For the 
great majority of households which received relief 
payments, the spells of relief began prior to the 

17 Por a full discussion of relief policies and supporting statistics, see Annual 
Report of the County Welfare Board of the County of Ramsey and the City of 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, for the Year Ending December $1, 1989, pp. 62-99. 

18 The date of separation was the month in which the beneficiary was sep- 

arated from his last job preceding the first compensable week in 1939 
1 Among both the groups which did and did not exhaust benefit rights, 2.7 


percent were known to relief agencies only before separation from employ- 
ment. 
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unemployment compensation beneficiary’s separa- 
tion from employment. 


Spell of relief begun Pee wenk J 

PUIGE Se CUNO on. oo ninco a wewecninccusotanee 547 

Between separation and first waiting-period claim___ 24 
Between first waiting-period claim and first unem- 

ployment compensation check__-_--_--.-.._.___- 49 

After first unemployment compensation check_-_____ 66 

After last unemployment compensation check___ 46 


1 Includes only beneficiaries who exhausted rights. 


Among male beneficiaries who exhausted bene- 
fit rights,” there were no significant differences 
between either the weekly amounts or the potential 
benefit duration of claimants in relief households 
and those not in relief households (table 11), 
Hence, although more substantial benefit pay- 
ments might have averted the need for relief, 
receipt of relief by this group of workers was not 
necessarily attributable to the inadequacy of un- 
employment compensation payments. Among 
the men who exhausted rights, moreover, there 
was no difference in industrial attachment be- 
tween those who received and those who did not 
receive relief. However, more of the relief recipi- 
ents among those who did not exhaust benefits 


*® While 70 percent of all beneficiaries with exhausted rights were men, 
80 percent of those who received relief were men. 


Table 11.—Percentage distribution by weekly benefit 
amount and specified full weeks of potential duration 
for Ramsey County beneficiaries, by benefit status, 
sex, and relief status in 1938-40 
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. P i } 
bys 5 Bape te po | Men Women Men and women 
tential duration nomen: mcmama, ‘een beeeentik ae 
In relief = “ In relief poke In relief “a? 
house- Fal house- ot nel house- | phouse- 
holds | holds | 2Ol4S | holds | OMS | holds 
Total number 549 1,512 187 737 92 538 
Weekly benefit amount: 
_ aa aeee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Less than $6 ........... 1.4 1.8 3.6 3.7 1.1 1.1 
6 ee See see | 11.3 10.1 24.1 20.8 8.7 5.6 
= | 24.8 28.9 62.8 (4.4 28.2 31.2 
se coal 33.5 31.1 8.8 8.9 33.7 25.1 
15 ‘ 29.0 28.1 me i 2.2 28.3 37.0 
Full weeks of potential 
duration: 
Total nee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Tess than 4 a S6i «8 5.1 “4 0 .6 
. eee ace 36.8 | 34.6| 40.2] 29.2 9.8 9.2 
_, a 2.1); 29.0 22.6 22.9 33.7 17.3 
12-15 15.3 | 14.6 20.4 22.8 22.8 17.8 
_ SST eS: | 160| 18.2 | 11.7 21.4 33. 7 55.1 
| | 











See table 10, footnote 1. 
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were found in the lower-wage manufacturing and = Table 13.—Ramsey County beneficiaries who receive « 
service industries. relief for specified number of months,' 1938-40, by 


P p ‘ . benefit status, and percentage distribution of bene- 
The factors primarily responsible for relief pay- ficiaries exhausting benefit rights, by full weeks of 
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| ments in beneficiary households were undoubt- potential duration 
edly the number of persons dependent upon the 
: head of the household, the number of employed et 
persons in the household, current family income, exhausting Beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights 
and accumulated resources in the form of money Number of rights # 
. . + 4s ths 0: : 

r property. There is some statistica] con- relief 
or other property ot Syte pO Percentage distribution by weeks | 
firmation of the fact that receipt of relief was check of potential duration | 

A F . e Num- . |Num- “ 
associated with size of household. The receipt ae ee te ne | 
of relief by families whose members had rather Total jthan} 4-7 | 8-11] 12-15} 16 { 
. substantial unexhausted benefit rights is thus pews 
accounted for, in part, by the size of these fami- Total. ..... 92} 100.0} 686) 100.0} 100.0} 4.1) 37.5) 27.0) 16.3)15.1 
$ “ e ° ° < 4 
‘ hie avera ed 4.7 members while relie ee 39} 42.4 154) 22.5] 100.0) 5.8} 40.3) 30. 14.9) 8.5 
lies, whi ho 8 —s , . . 10} 10.9} 64] 9.3} 100.0] 3.1) 29.7] 32.8] 20.3]14.1 
households including beneficiaries with exhausted = 3+4..---..---- 4} 4.3] 64) 9.3} 100.0 1.6] 42.2) 25.0] 15.6115.6 
p : Sa 26] 28.3) 226] 32.9] 100.0, 2.7| 40.3] 24.3| 18.1114.6 
rights averaged 4.1 persons (table 12). More- = 13-20......... 13} 14.1] 178} 26.0} 100.0) 5.6] 32.6] 25.9] 14.0j21.9 
. re ose who received relief earliest in th 
tL ssh th A elief ea - t “ ' Represents number of months in which relief was received after receipt } 
survey period and those on the relief rolls for of first benefit check. 
p 
“ 4 ei 7 1 See table 10, footnote 1. ' 
the longest periods were members of the larger | 
y eye } 
: families. 
Timing and amount of relief and relation to after the first benefit check was paid. House- 
benefit rights—A significant increase in benefit holds in which the benefit recipient was not 
duration, by itself, probably would not have head of the family received relief payments for . 
; reduced appreciably the proportion of bene- longer periods than households in which the ; 
S “a ° . . 
}  ficiaries in relief households. Of all households head was a beneficiary. 
. in which there were beneficiaries with exhausted In view of the monthly relief grant of $40 


benefit rights, one-fourth were in receipt of | averaged by these persons who received both 
relief forfmore than a year after the first benefit | unemployment compensation and relief payments, 
t check was received in 1939 (table 13). Extension it may be assumed that a substantial increase in 
of unemployment benefit rights for such duration | weekly unemployment benefits would somewhat 
has never been considered. Of all households in reduce the number of beneficiaries in relief house- 
, receipt of relief which contained a member who _ holds. Such an increase, under State laws relat- i 
P had not exhausted his benefit rights, 14 percent ing benefits solely to prior earnings, would involve i 
received¥relief payments for more than a year increasing payments to beneficiaries not in relief 


a Table 12.—Percentage distribution by size of household of Ramsey County beneficiaries who received relief in 
i 1938-40, by benefit status and time'relief was received 















































n 
i \ , 
, Number Percentage distribution by number of persons in household 
— | of bene- Median 
38 Benefit status and time relief was received me | size of 

I _s 7or |household 

} ceiving | Total 1 2 3 4 4 > -E ee more 
0 | relief 
¥ | _—_ —— —— Na aa — — - — — —- — 
. 6 Beneficiaries not exhausting benefit rights !_......._.......__-- | 92 100.0 6.5 9.8 25.0 18.5 15.2 9.8 15.2 4.7 
‘| Beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights, total ?_......._- | 680 | 100.0 10.1 17.5 19.6 19.3 12.8 10.6 10.1 41 
0 ‘ Received relief only before separation ___.............-.--- 76} 100.0 14.5 23.7 15.8 25.0 11.8 5.3 3.9 3.7 

j Received relief after separation, total.....................-. 604 | 100.0 9.6 16.7 20. 1 18.5 12.9 11.3 10.9 4.2 
).0 | Received no relief prior to separation....................-- | 128 | 100.0 10.1 29.0 22.5 14.5 8.0 8.7 7.2 3.5 
_ Received relief prior to separation................ | 466 | 100.0] 9.4] 131] 193] 198| 144] 120] 120 4.4 
. } 
).2 Received relief only before first benefit check_............- 74 | 100.0 14.8 28.4 21.6 12.2 9.5 5.4 8.1 4.3 i 
1.3 i Received relief only after first benefit check ____.........-- } 131 | 100.0 10.7 22. 1 20.6 15.3 9.9 9.9 11.5 3.8 
7 | Received relief both before and after first benefit check 399 | 100.0 8.3 12.8 19.5 20.8 14.5 12.8 11.3 4.5 
on } 1See table 10, footnote 1. 

? Excludes 6 beneficiaries for whom size of household was unknown. 
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households, as well. Establishment of a relation- 
ship between weekly unemployment benefits and 
the number of persons dependent on claimants 
would be a more direct means of reducing the 
proportion of claimants in receipt of both relief 
payments and benefit payments within a short 
space of time. Even this measure, however, would 
simply postpone the receipt of relief payments 
for many needy households. 

There is reason to believe that complete 
elimination of overlapping between the unem- 
ployment compensation and relief programs may 
not be possible. In the first place, there was 
no tendency for average monthly relief payments 
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during the months in which a household member 
was in receipt of benefits to be lower in households 
containing a beneficiary with a high weekly benefit 
payment than in households where the benefit 
payment was low. Moreover, of the workers 
with exhausted benefit rights, those who received 
relief after receipt of the first benefit check had 
more substantial benefit rights than those who 
did not. In households receiving relief payments 
for more than a year, 22 percent of the beneficiaries 
were entitled to 16 weeks of benefits; among house- 
holds receiving relief payments for only 1 or 2 
months, only 14 percent of the beneficiaries were 
entitled to 16 weeks of benefits. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public assistance and earnings under the Federal 
work programs in the continental United States 
in June amounted to $135 million, 4.3 percent less 
than in May 1942 and 28.1 percent below the June 
1941 total. The estimates of 8.8 million persons 
in 3.7 million households benefiting from these 
payments represented decreases of less than 1 
percent from the May figures but were more than 
20 percent below June 1941. 

All three of the special types of public assistance 
showed May-June changes of less than 1 percent; 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind continued 
to increase, but aid to dependent children de- 
creased for the third consecutive month. The 
other assistance and Federal work programs, with 
the exception of the out-of-school work program, 
decreased. General relief cases and payments 
declined 8 percent. Persons employed under the 


Federal work programs dropped 14.4 percent and 
earnings of these persons, 7.9 percent. 

Thespecial types of public assistance accounted for 
47.7 percent of estimated total expenditures, the Fed- 
eral work programs for 41.6 percent, and general re- 
lief for 10.5 percent. Assistance to old-age recipients 
exceeded earnings of Work Projects Administration 
employees for the first time since August 1935 when 
the WPA program was first established. 

In States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board in both years, the number of 
persons receiving old-age assistance in June 1942 
was larger than in June 1941 in 32 States, and the 
number receiving aid to the blind in 26 States. In 
contrast, the number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children decreased in 30 States. Ar- 
kansas, Nevada, and South Carolina were the 
only ones that reported a larger number of cases 
receiving general relief. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-June 1942! 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, June 194l-June 1942: 
[In thousands; corrected to Aug. 1, 1942] 























Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
Earn 
Special _ of public Subsist- etens Youth nee ion — 
assistance ence Administration ede Federal 

Year and month Total * payments | Civilian on rai agency | construo- 

ie General hi certified Conser- - A a rojects tion 
, to relie ytheFarm) vation ut-of- | “ine nanced | projects* 

—- depend- | Ald to | ‘Security | Corps ee school tone from | 
- en e minis- wor emergenc 
ance | children tration 3 Program | program funds ’ ? 
1941 

ee $188,052 | $45,686 | $12,803 $1,896 | $20, 581 $1,670 | $12,902 $2, 595 $7,992 | $80,754 $1,173 | $110, 103 
a 167, 069 45, 335 12, 572 1, 889 19, 830 308 11, 693 26 7, 164 67, 332 119, 282 
i RAPE 161, 142 45, 694 12, 575 1, 905 19, 645 442 11, 430 1 7, 507 61, 156 787 129, 808 
September...............-. 158, 766 46, 190 12, 565 1,910 18, 503 318 10, 665 150 7, 384 60, 439 642 137, 119 
TE 161, 387 , 863 12, 701 1, 949 18, 570 372 9, 616 1, 731 7, 115 61, 976 4 156, 661 
— ** SSESSSSS 60, 420 47, 236 12, 842 1, 969 18, 440 509 9, 572 2, 364 7, 419 59, 746 323 167, 074 

December-~ - .............- 69, 890 47, 523 13, 111 1, 993 19, 477 748 8, 448 2, 290 6, 849 68, 971 480 66, 

1942 

a 162, 106 47,931 13, 310 2,029 20, 141 1, 404 7, 686 1, 842 5, 747 61, 763 253 166, 029 
a 157, 488 , 522 13, 553 2,017 19, 225 1, 663 7, 135 1, 675 5, 656 57, 807 235 186, 106 
ESRI 159, 465 48, 283 13, 639 2, 029 18, 820 1, 383 6, 332 1,670 5, 407 61, 781 121 194, 221 
i ieelineabaicnielib inne oeuidenie 50, 326 48, 458 13, 591 2, 037 17, 182 907 5, 071 1, 637 5, 101 56, 283 59 236, 843 
EE per ee 141, 404 48, 899 13, 451 2, 038 15, 394 496 4, 262 1, 555 4, 787 50, 488 34 279, 283 
___ SHES 9135, 300 49, 128 13, 320 2, 053 14, 152 (1%) 3, 544 956 4, 896 46, 861 28 314, 473 






































| Partly estimated and subject torevision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941, p. 66; for January 1934-May 1941, see the Bulletin, February 
my 26-27. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, 
pp. . 

1 Excludes earnings on regular Federal construction projects. 

3 Data from the FSA. 

‘ Data from the CCC. Beginning July 1941, earnings of persons enrolled 
estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons 
enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians 
and $60.50 for Indians. 


§ Data from the NYA, 

* Data from the WPA. 

’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning with October 
1941, represents earnings on projects financed from PWA funds only; data 
not available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emergency 
Relief Appropriation acts, but latest available reports showed total monthly 
earnings of approximately $100,000. 

* Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

® Partly estimated. 

1¢ Data not available. 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, June 194l-June 1942! 
{In thousands; corrected to Aug. 1, 1942] 
































Pn oe yew 3 Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Cc f National Youth a loyed 
ases for Yational Yout emplo 
Special types of public assistance which Administration * Bs ad on 
Year and month subsistence ency | resular 
Persons Cases | payments | Civilian Work sa nets | Federal 
House-| in these Aid to depend- receiving | were cer- | Conser- Projects nanced | construe 
holds | house- Old-age| ent children Aid to general |tified bythe} vation Student Out-of- | Adminis- from tion 
holds —- relief Farm Corps 4 | ~~ school | tration * m9 projects! 
assist- the Security work work emer- 
ance | Fam- | Chil. | Dlind Adminis- program | »rogram Perf . 
ilies | dren tration # - 
1941 
See 4, 691 12,375 | 2, 167 391 942 74 934 40 195 357 384 1, 376 9 718 
| 4,145 10, 811 2. 181 388 935 74 8 14 175 5 318 1,025 7 758 
Se 4,040 10,412 | 2,195 386 931 74 859 18 171 (*) 315 1,015 6 783 
September......- 4,000 10,231 | 2,205 384 926 75 818 11 159 34 308 1,007 5 835 
October _.......-. 4, 094 10,272 | 2,214 385 928 76 796 13 144 273 288 1,009 4 0B 
November... -..- 4, 136 10,326 | 2,224 385 928 77 782 16 143 341 303 1,027 2 901 
December. ..-...- 4, 125 10,331 | 2,234 390 G41 77 26 126 333 283 1,023 2 977 
10, 413 2, 240 396 953 78 836 42 115 306 234 995 2 965 
10, 335 2, 241 399 960 78 817 46 107 256 231 998 2 1, 038 
10, 053 2, 245 401 965 73 785 38 95 247 220 933 1 1, 145 
9,340 | 2,245 401 963 78 7233 24 76 237 205 837 (%) 1, 332 
8, 884 2, 248 399 958 7 657 14 64 215 181 759 (*) 1, 527 
8, 832 2, 250 395 949 79 607 (1) 53 135 184 671 (*) 1, 7% 






































1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941, p. 68; for January 1934-May 1941, see the Bulletin, February 
mig ie 28-29. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, 

Pp. 5 

2 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
Board. Excludes —? employed on regular Federal! construction projects. 

3 Data from the FSA. 

4 Data from the CCC. 

§ Data from the NYA. Beginning July 1941, number employed on out-of- 
school work program based on an average of weekly employment counts 
during month. 
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¢ Data from the WPA. 

’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning with October 1941, 
represents employment on projects financed from PW A funds only; data not 
available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emergency 
Relief Appropriation acts, but latest available reports showed total monthly 
employment of approximately 1,000. 

§ Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

§ Less than 500 persons. 

1° Data not available. 


Social Security 








» Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, June 1941l-June 1942! 


[Corrected to Aug. 1, 1942] 





















































































































4 Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
| 
0 Year and month Aid to dependent children 
Old-age Ald tothe | nota Old-age | Ald tode | aia to the 
4 assistance blind assistance | DitGren blind 
Families Children 
om 1941 
a eee eee 2, 170, 489 379, 605 916, 789 49,817 | $50,466,477 | $45,754,779 | $12,532,362 | $1, 179, 336 
A int tnisnanecinhisnstinnatsseba 2, 184, 804 376, 222 909, 749 49,878 | 58,875,261 | 45,404,308 | 12 300, 336 1, 170, 527 
03 Ee a slindnssnsonincieeinneely 2, 198, 060 374, 473 905, 691 50,208 | 59, 247,233 | 45, 763,237 | 12, 200, 742 1, 184, 254 
82 September ........-.--------------------- 2, 208, 127 372, 366 901, 151 50, 412 59, 748, 353 46, 258, 788 12, 295, 936 1, 193, 629 
08 SE Riccdlitesneviasentaeneounpelti 2, 217, 351 ‘ 919, 682 51,791 | 60,769,958 | 46,932,298 | 12, 606, 360 1, 231, 300 
19 I icinciiasialisingoinciisninerciinenninknneentliiidih 2, 227, 616 381, 191 919, 044 52, 187 61, 311, 517 47, 305, 062 12, 759, 465 1, 246, 990 
Bl | December onan onan aceec eee cecen 2, 237, 842 387, 160 934, 983 62.616 | 61,924,352 | 47,502,200 13,068, 605 1; 263, 358 
00 1942 
tl tidrnnebtghGnnnneecinendndentnts 2, 243, 339 393, 109 947, 970 53, 095 62, 550, 649 48, 001, 120 13, 271, 190 1, 278, 339 
I id tinted Scecepesticteuicadinl 2, 244, 703 396, 417 954, 865 53,455 | 63,396,366 | 48,502,406 | 13, 511, 395 1, 202, 565 
29 eee 2, 248, 637 398, 533 959, 196 53, 764 63, 252, 291 48, 353, 231 13, 597, 643 1, 301, 417 
06 ine PE itantneninanaahnbndnadaddueinatn 2, 248, 480 307, 724 956, 922 53, 914 63, 387, 765 48, 528, 225 13, 549, 280 1, 310, 260 
21 ere 2, 250, 988 395, 742 952, 038 54, 129 63, 687, 872 48, 969, 046 13, 405, 449 1, 313, 377 
Ms EEE osiihseidenshnatnncedouneenia 2, 253, 300 392, 182 943, 080 64,378 | 63,799,337 | 49,197,634 | 13, 276,979 1, 324, 724 
73 
a 1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
er 
ta 
7 
, Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-June 1942 
[Average month 1936100] 
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Table 4.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of stamps issued in the 
continental United States, by month, June 194l-June 
1942! 











Number of 
Number participants # Value of 
Year and month of food 
included 3 stamps 
Cases Persons issued 

363 1, 213, 111 3, 925, 000 $9, 950, 959 

374 1, 184, 490 3, 821, 600 9, 998, 088 

388 1, 152, 431 3, 706, 800 9, 782, 709 

389 | 1,122,628 | 3, 598, 200 9, 645, 306 

390 1, 083, 306 | 3,447,700 9, 078, 800 

390 1, 061, 004 3, 331, 300 8, 803, 766 

398 1, 044, 201 3, 459, 400 9, 395, 102 

399 1,095, 636 | 3, 528, 100 9, 428, 392 

1, 307 1, 115, 946 3, 559, 600 9, 605, 399 

1,388 | 1,092,103 | 3, 584,000 9, 783, 140 

1, 458 1, 043, 931 3, 322, 700 9, 246, 138 

1, 481 986, 175 3, 094, 000 8, 718, 110 

1, 528 925,010 | 2,854, 100 8, 133, 159 




















1 Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 


program of the Agricultural Marketing Administration and value of such 
commodities. 


1 Through tage 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of coun- 


ties; beginn: February 1942, an area represents a county or city. 
3 includes a of 3 special ae of public assistance and of subsist- 
ence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general 


; persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assign- 
ment to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, 
Okla.) some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 
who have been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 


a U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and general 
relief: Payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1936-June 1942 
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Table 5.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases in 
the continental United States, by State, June 19421 

















Percentage change from— 
Aver- —.. 

—— Amount of ~4 May 1942 in— | June 1941 in— 

State payments pay 

receiving to eases ment — 

relief Pe» | Num-|Amount | Num- | Amount 

ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay. 

cases | ments | cases mente 
Total *__| 607,000 |$14, 152,000 | $23.31 | —7.6 —8.1 |—35.0 —31.2 
a 2, 290 21, 487 9.38) —.1 +3.3 | —4.1 +, 
Ariz___--- 2, 665 52,515 | 19.71) —1.5] -—19/-48] +133 
Ark.t__...| 3,822 24,208 | 6.33) —.3 —.3 1410.4) +521 
Calif... ... 25, 923 643,867 | 24.84 | —4.9 —1.9 |—58.3 —55.7 
Colo.4__. 8, 198 158, 721 19.36 | —9.0 —5.1 |—18.1 +11.7 
Conn. .... 5, 233 145,689 | 27.84 | —7.6| —11.4 |—38.9 —33.2 
Del_-.--.- 525 10,345 | 19.70 | —6.2 —5.5 |—44.8 —4.9 
| i 1, 600 40,058 | 25.04) —6.0 —7.1 |—22.9 —21.4 
=e 6, 730 48, 332 7.18 | —2.6 —2.5 |—19.3 —19.3 
es 4, 762 36, 603 7.69 |—10.4 —6.8 |--19.0 —4.5 
Idaho §_ 1, 107 16,859 | 15.23 ® +1.0 |—21.5 —13.4 
RS 208 | 1,738,646 | 24.08 |—13.0} —14.6 |—36.6 —2.2 
Ind.4____. 16, 074 232, 359 14.46 |—12.4 —11.0 |—31.6 —2.2 
Iowa. -. 12, 820 194, 194 15.15 | —7.9 —9.3 |—31.6 —2.1 
Kans__.-- 8, 37 149,366 | 17.83 | —8.6 —8.5 |—31.3 —16.6 
a 3, 300 i (re ee ee eS 
es 11, 635 189, 895 16.32 | —1.0 —1.0] —8.2 —7.6 
Maine. - 4,112 95,595 | 23.25 |—10.6 —9.7 |—39.3 -hK.2 
Md....- 6, 135 131,980 | 21.51 | —4.0 —1.9 |—15.3 —9.8 
Mass... _- 27, 268 654,389 | 24.00) —6.6|) —10.6 |—25.8 —%.7 
Mich. ..-- 989 596,040 | 22.93 | —9.5 —7.2 |—20.8 —7.7 
Minn_-.-. 15, 248 302,826 | 19.86 /—11.7| —13.6 |—34.6 —%.5 
Miss. .... . 656 2, 578 3.93 |+10.1 —5.7 |-11.9 —8.2 
Mo.?__.. 13, 278 191,242 | 14.40) —5.3 —6.0 |—33.2 —77.8 
Mont.. 2,077 34, 486 16.60 | —6.7 —5.2 |—30.9 —23.0 
Nebr...._- 4, 364 49,723 | 11.39 /|-10.0) —12.9 |—24.3 —17.9 
Nev...... 469 6,985 | 14.89 ® —.9 |+10.1 —6.1 
SS 1 2,900 | ee ee eee eee 
tence 16, 470 381,939 | 23.19 | —8.9 —9.0 |—37.9 —-H4 
N. Mex.’ 1, 238 11, 082 8.95 | —1.8 —1.8 |—20.6 —10.7 
N. Y-...../*145, 286 | 6,316,704 | 36.60 | —4.9 —5.0 |—27.3 —%.6 
i 3, 788 26, 750 7.06 | —2.3 —3.6 |—14.6 —6.5 
N. Dak... 1,858 28,013 | 15.08 |—11.6 | ~—10.5 |—27.3 —14.0 
Ohio......| 31,690 604,625 | 19.08 | —8.7 —8.4 |—34.0 22.7 
Onis... * 9, 930 51, 218 (*) i) +27.1); ® +24 
Oreg...... 4, 083 88,220 | 21.61 | —7.1 —4.3 |—38.0 — 18.5 
st = alain 48,417 900,570 | 18.60 |—10.6 —17.4 |—60.7 —62.1 
R. 1.%#__ 4, 036 129,357 | 32.05 | —2.1 —7.6) (4) —2.5 
\ - See 2, 305 19, 953 8.66 | +6.7 +7.4 | +1.5 +7.1 
8. Dak... 2, 436 31,503 | 12.97 |—15.8 | —25.7 |—22.1 —7.7 
Tenn..... 7 2,300 713,000 }........].. ee. ee eee 
, aes 6, 252 63,559 | 10.17 |—18.7 —9.7 |-%4 5 -3.5 
Utah..... 2, 824 76, 914 27.24 | —7.0 —5.4 |—41.8 —41.3 
, . =e 1, 258 25,216 | 20.04 | +2.1 +7.4 |—21.3 -7.0 
. ae 4, 590 48,606 | 10.59 | —3.0 —L& |—14.2 —8.9 
Wash..._. 5, 999 141, 518 23.459 | —7.4 +.5 |—37.5 —6.6 
W. Va.. 11, 586 132, 617 11.45 | —9.0 —3.5 | —7.8 +118 
., os 16, 123 337,690 | 20.94) —9.1 —8.5 |—33.1 —-B.2 

Wyo... 750 13,822 | 18.43 |—11.3 —6.0 |—13.8 (¥4) 


























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

1 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 
estirnated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been 
excluded, and data on cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to 
exclude duplication. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officia Is. 

4 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only, and total pay ments for these services. 

‘ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

No change. 

1 Estimated. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

* Represents 3,499 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 6,431 cases aided by county com missioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

” Partly estimated. 

1! Comparable data not available 

12 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients oil payments 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
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from 


50-52. 


ows 


Board. 
ederal partici- 


Fe 


State 


ber 1941, 


icipation. Delaware and 
and information on status 
law without 


— 
is 

the Social Securit, 

tate 


i 


t programs administer 
hout Federal 


wit 


+ 


Alaska do not have programs for aid to the b 


of program in Kentucky is not available. 
1 No program for aid to the blind for June 1941. 


1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, 


1 Total for States with plans approved b 


4 Includes program administered under 
4‘ Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 


§ No change. 
6 Estimated. 





Figures in italics re 
State and/or local 


pation. 


pp. 50-52, 


B 
272 recipients 60 but under 


oard. 


Social Security 


,626 incurred for payments to 3. 
@ 1942 resulted from shortage of funds. 


reent. 


see the Bulletin, September 1941 
D 


percent. 


fi 


plans approved by the 


1 For definitions of terms, 
1 All 5) States have 
‘Includes $101 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 
’ Decrease in payments in 


65 years of age. 
‘Increase of less than 0.05 


'No change. 
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Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1942! 













































































Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
Average May 1942 in— Jane 1941 in— 
Amount of 
State payments to = ae 
Families | Children | "ecipients family | Number of recipients Number of recipients 
ee Amount of 
paymen' payments 
Families | Children Families | Children 

395, 979 951,991 | $13, 358,917 $33. 74 —0.9 —0.9 —1.0 +0.9 +0. 6 +40 

392, 182 943, 080 13, 276, 979 33. 85 —.9 —.9 —1.0 +3.3 +2.9 +5.9 

5, 509 15, 704 85, 768 15. 57 -.8 —13 +1.6 —5.0 —6.6 +7.2 

s 3210 , £ =e Se: SEE LOE SC ee 

2, 317 6, 178 78, 232 33. 76 —1.9 —3.2 —1.7 —6.2 —5.9 —3.6 

6, 257 16, 266 89, 620 14. 32 —.7 —.2 —1.1 —3.2 —1.3 +2.7 

13, 650 32, 550 699, 416 51. 24 —2.5 —2.4 —3.5 —14.0 —13.9 —7.7 

5, 938 14, 611 183, 242 30. 86 —2.9 —2.9 —3.0 —6.7 —6.2 4. 

1, 725 4, 421 95, 972 55. 64 +7.8 +8. 5 10.7 4+35.9 4 +52.0 (+740 

462 1, 373 ' 33. 92 —2.9 —3.2 —3.5 —26.0 —20.9 —2B.8 

1, 130 306 41,310 36. 56 (5 —.1 -.1 +15. 1 +14.5 +12.8 

5, 705 13, 559 24. 32 —2.0 —15 (") +34.7 +23.6 s 

Sn 4,717 11, 529 106, 629 22. 61 +.8 +.9 +1.6 —.7 —2.2 +2.3 
eR 888 2, 760 , 400 39. 86 —3.6 —4.2 —2.2 —26.8 —29.4 —19.9 
Se TE 2, 999 7, 691 97, 586 32. 54 —L8 —14 —.8 —16 +.3 +6.4 
aa 23, 096 52, 276 745, 499 32. 28 -.1 (5 +.1 4+211.7 4+216.3 4 +3321 
14, 044 31, 084 459, 792 30.77 —1.6 —1L4 —.9 —12.3 —11.5 a fe | 

S$, 166 7,040 60, 586 19.14 —.8 —.9 —4.6 —9.2 —9.3 —9. 

6, 745 16, 280 229, 554 34. 03 —.3 —.2 +.1 +2.0 4.1 +19, 

§ 430 31,420 0 EES ES LS La eee Kee Oy coccesdil 
15, 053 38, 391 402, 121 26. 71 —-.4 —.2 —.5 —4.8 —3.2 —6.2 
1, 820 6, 049 75, 412 41.44 —.2 +.9 +.7 +17.8 +30.7 +23.2 
5, 372 14, 901 174, 162 32. 42 —4.0 —4.0 —3.7 —17.7 —16.0 —12.6 

12, 001 29, 445 673, 551 56. 12 —L4 —1.1 —1.6 —5.5 —5.8 5.1 
20, 766 026 904, 895 43. 58 —1.4 —1.4 —1.0 —3.2 —5.4 +42 
8, 906 21, 451 310, 255 34. 84 —2.5 —1.8 —2.4 —5.2 —3.7 —3.4 
2, 575 51, 861 20. 14 —1.2 —1l.1 —12 +157.8 +143.4 +1524 
14, 098 32, 339 330, 919 23. 47 —.7 —.6 —.5 +1.2 +.1 —%.2 
2, 609 54 80, 700 30. 93 —19 —2.1 —-1.7 —1.3 +.7 +4.0 
5, 413 12, 101 153, 601 28. 38 —L19 —1.9 —19 —7.5 —7.5 —48 
111 241 2,752 24.79 —2.6 —4.0 —2.2 +.9 —8.0 +1.7 
S41 2, 110 40, 189 47.79 +1.2 +1.2 +3.1 +45.5 +50.0 +52.5 
8, 380 19, 107 266, 642 31. 82 —3.1 —3.1 —3.2 —2.1 —19.8 —10.5 
2, 365 6, 971 65, 967 27. 89 —.6 (") —.3 +17.6 +22. 1 +248 
6 RT 27, 661 54, 930 1, 361, 687 49. 23 —18 —21 —L4 —16.7 —15.8 —10.9 
Ni [PSS 9, 910 23, 202 170, 179 17.17 —-.9 —1.0 —.5 +.5 —1.6 +22 
Dakota 2, 501 6, 942 79, 31.91 —.8 —.8 —1.1 (") -.1 +21 
11, 535 30, 247 444, 581 38. 54 —.6 —.8 +1.9 —24 —4.7 —44 
19, 541 45, 103 429, 054 21. 96 +.1 —.2 +.9 —.1 +.5 +43.8 
2, 026 4,772 93, 834 46. 31 —19 —2.0 -.1 —2.0 —2.4 +1L1 
47, 757 120, 145 1, 938, 634 40. 59 —5.0 —4.8 —4.8 —24.6 —a1 17.1 
1, 241 3, 456 65, 087 52. 45 —2.9 —2.9 —2.3 —49 —7.4 +9.6 
4,020 11, 762 67, 227 16. 72 —.2 —.6 +1.8 +6.9 +7.0 —45 
1, 863 4, 355 53, 555 28.75 —.4 ‘—.3 +.2 +22.4 +22.7 +29.9 
14, 223 35, 408 270, 571 19. 02 +21 +2.4 +3.1 —.8 —1.4 +15 

15, 054 31, 607 310, 584 20. 63 +19.8 +18. 5 19.2 (1%) (19) (*%) 
3, 489 9, 167 161, 173 46.19 —6.0 —6.1 ~L4 —13.3 —12.6 —43 
725 1, 929 23, 803 32. 83 —-.1 —.5 +.4 +18.3 +13.9 +18.8 
4, 963 14, 313 102, 636 20. 68 —1.3 —1.0 —.7 +14.3 +11.7 +18.2 
4, 876 11, 782 213, 453 43. 78 —29 —3.0 +1.3 —8.2 —6.9 +1L0 
12, 673 33, 651 394, 159 31. 10 +2.3 +2.3 +2.7 +35. 4 +34.6 +70.4 
11, 095 25, 830 , 203 39. 59 —3.3 —2.9 —2.7 —1L1 —9.0 —40 
748 1, 942 25, 076 33. 52 —2.0 —2.7 —3.0 —3.1 —-1.3 —L2 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. ’ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

Figures in italics represent administ under State laws from § Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

State and/or local funds wi t Federal participation. * In addition, in 60 counties payments amounting to $6,983 were made from 
? Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. local funds without State or Federal participation to 403 families in behalf 
3 Estimated. of 773 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
4 No approved plan for June 1941. Percentage change based on program also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

administered under State law without Federal participation. 19 No approved plan for June 1941. Percentage change not computed, 
5 No change. since ey oe administered under State law without Federal participation 
* Includes program administered under State law without Federal partici- was not State-wide. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, May 1942! 


[In thousands] 







































































Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
Earnings 
Special types of public Subsistence National Youth Other ~ 
State Total assistance 3 payments | Civil- Administration Federal Feleral 
certified ian Work construc 
General by the Con- Projects projects tion 
Old-age | Ald to | aiato| Felief arm serva- | ctndent | Out-of- | Adminis- ced projects 
assist- de a the ~ aed — werk “— tration from 
en ; minis- orps wor emergency 
ance | children | Dlind tration Program | program funds 
a $141,404 | $48,899 | $13,451 | $2,038 | * $15, 394 $496 | $4, 262 $1, 555 $4,787 | $50, 488 $34 | $279, 283 
ee 1, 696 202 84 6 21 12 166 28 125 ) a SERB 9, 472 
BEB cc nnccccccccccccces 811 326 80 14 54 48 104 6 16 , |) ae 1, 261 
EE 1, 435 208 91 11 524 16 139 18 91 |_| Season 3, 823 
ivxicnscnonshneuds< 10, 109 5, 763 725 337 656 436 89 103 128 , >) See: 35, 033 
--  /[' 2 ae 2, 382 1, 372 189 21 * 167 : 30 17 37 535 5 1,372 
Ds nccconcsonsusce 1,077 518 87 6 ) | re 8 15 37 , | ae 3, 471 
ERS 141 30 |) 11 (7) 1 2 9 Ge Mawentinicmenaii 658 
District of Columbia__----.-.- 432 93 41 10 fre. ll 10 15 209 1 4, 587 
in icncsdbeneeseabeess 2, 210 605 139 41 50 5 95 18 80 3 ) ae 3, 768 
i icéredceveneucnenesens 2, 275 569 105 23 39 41 169 34 185 4, See 4, 661 
ES eee 639 231 98 7 $17 45 14 9 27 | _ , ae 485 
ESE 10, 978 3, 937 744 224 2, 035 4 131 86 251 3, 558 7 5, 626 
ee 3, 463 1, 379 464 51 ¢261 2 46 33 101 = » eee 7, 364 
iin ntinmrecheonibee 2, 357 1, 209 63 42 214 2 27 29 85 GEE Bncncnnshinna 847 
EE 1, 964 694 229 32 163 3 45 27 77 |, SR 2, 033 
SS 2, 203 560 ij, =_ : #39 18 257 31 139 = |, ee 3, 513 
Se 2, 376 475 404 23 192 38 142 31 91 | 6, 310 
Ee ee 765 334 75 25 106 5 ll 8 65 » | SRE edieres 4, 851 
i “ss STS 1, 007 317 181 14 135 5 18 18 45 , |, eee 8, 369 
Massachusetts. ............-. 6, 929 2, 844 684 27 732 (") 48 50 142 ty RE 10, 459 
5, 748 1, 704 914 36 642 26 106 65 183 1,982 3, 256 
3, 735 1, 410 318 28 350 25 87 31 99 1, 387 2,345 
1, 484 244 52 15 3 32 159 2 115 845 1,373 
4,27 1, 541 333 | 986 $203 21 138 34 129 1, 763 8, 401 
827 280 82 s 36 10 36 ll 21 343 205 
1, 430 550 157 16 57 4 33 18 38 558 217 
143 68 3 1 7 ° 11 2 2 49 410 
485 166 39 8 72 5 6 15 173 2,981 
3, 258 678 276 18 #420 2 43 33 73 1,717 14, 904 
771 83 66 2 ‘il 36 91 6 2% 447 1,108 
BE en cnnccuscsnnceses 16, 048 3, 124 1, 381 75 5, 506 6 128 154 383 5, 201 11, 406 
North Carolina............- 1, 884 171 34 23 13 151 48 181 854 7, 687 
North Dakota. -............-. 635 176 81 3 31 2 42 12 % 262 31 
a 7, 439 3, 338 436 660 2 123 77 166 2, 555 5, 003 
Oklahoma. ...............-- 3, 683 1, 499 425 49 40 7 226 32 171 1,232 4, 887 
Te ec epee 1,004 503 4 13 92 ‘8 13 17 33 21 10, 466 
Pennsylvania..............- 9, 960 2, 255 2, 036 416 1, 090 10 218 109 205 3, 533 16, 711 
Rhode Island ..............- 648 173 67 2 4140 (") 5 7 13 240 4,273 
South Carolina. ............ 1, 570 237 66 Q 19 18 120 29 75 978 4, 228 
South Dakota.............-- 805 284 53 4 43 3 66 12 27 eae 56 
Tennessee... _... ca 1, 980 435 262 2 14 5 162 25 114 |) = 7,02 
Seas 7,112 3, 359 261 68 70 21 399 82 317 , |, SE 18, 161 
iiaictsiccmacainnienede 932 395 163 5 81 1 12 17 21 , } Re 1,804 
a ses 260 98 yz) 4 23 2 4 7 15 yet: 45 
| EE 1, 138 205 103 14 50 7 lll 34 108 5 ee 16, 415 
Washi ate aenaitnltsceninnetei 3, 168 2, 157 211 36 141 ‘9 22 27 82 | ees 12, 501 
West Virginia_............--. 2, 370 410 384 23 137 2 109 18 166 = | SAAR. . 1, 660 
RARE 3, 344 1, 278 452 46 369 13 81 47 134 | See 2,748 
TEETER 219 89 26 4 15 2 10 4 12 , | 2 74 
1 See footnotes to table 1. § State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
1‘ Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from * Includes total payments for medical care, hospi m, and/or burial. 


State and/or local funds without 
‘Partly estimated; does not represent sum of 


ederal partici 


tion. 


tate figures, because total 


payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 3 States have been 


excluded. 
‘ Partly estimated. 
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1 Less than $500. 


* Data represent approximately 70 percent of total expenditures; exclude 
assistance in kind and, for a few counties, cash payments. 


* Estimated 
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Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, May 1942! 













































































Recipients of assistance o , Persons employed under Federal work programs 
ases for 
ye 9 National Youth Persons 
sistence atio out 
Special types of public assistance * payments Administration Other Fed- employed 
sa Cues | te| Stat wore, sages te a 
receiving y Projects | Pro eral 
old AiG Shideen | aia to| general curity Ad-| vation | Student | Outof- | Admin. trom eoncr- | Struetion 
-age n ty Ad- | vation uden m emer- 
assist- a, relief minis Corps | work — istration gency Projects 
ance n tration program un 
Families | Children program 
398, 558 | 957,932 | 78, 504 | § 657, 000 13,731 | 63,991 | 215,366 | 181, 181 1, 527, 080 
5, 555 15, 909 654 2, 292 247 | 2,475 4, 191 5, 347 6A, 138 
2, 362 6, 385 408 2, 705 4481 | 1,67 800 9, 112 
6, 298 16,306 | 1, 166 $3, 835 555 | 2,065 2, 695 4,470 23, 807, 
14, 001 33,336 | 7,202 27, 262 41,614 1, 333 11, 083 4, 229 153, 730 
6, 118 15, 052 639 #9, 008 452 2, 669 1, 576 8,006 
1, 600 4, 075 214 | ERs 126 1, 800 , 735 16, 48 
476 1,419 |... 560 2 20 314 355 4,939 
1, 130 . 286 Se. 161 882 561 21,772 
5, 820 13,768 | 2,734 6, 911 154 1, 419 2,710 3, 149 23, 504 
4, 678 11, 424 1, 988 5,317 1,378 | 2,521 5, 297 7, 075 35, 467 
3, 053 7, 797 275 11, 107 489 214 1, 304 916 2, 365 
23, 118 52, 251 7, 415 82, 999 130 1, 948 12, 018 9, 009 26, 625 
15, 182 31, 527 2,363 | © 18, 346 40 683 4,474 4, 220 40, 764 
$, 193 7, 105 1, 539 13, 925 36 399 4, 575 3, 367 5, 237 
6, 767 16,305 | 1,344 9, 167 64 67 4, 061 3, 055 11,43 
#430} %1,490)......_.] 83,600 178 | 3,821 4, 537 5, 949 A, 300 
15, 116 38, 473 1, 325 11, 757 826 2, 106 4, 829 3, 785 40, 875 
1, 823 5, 003 1, 081 4, 600 102 170 1, 231 2, 110 23, 684 
5, 504 15, 518 625 6, 389 67 273 2, 339 1, 733 39, 206 
12, 166 , 763 1, 124 29, 198 1 710 6, 254 4, 452 52, 045 
21, 052 48, 686 1, 392 28, 718 362 1, 576 8,417 6, 201 10, 486 
9, 130 21, 840 1,021 17, 268 409 1,318 4, 996 4, 070 12, 469 
2, 607 6, 676 1, 365 596 1,205 | 2,370 3, 003 4, 300 18, 467 
14, 192 32,550 | $8,097 | 414,026 624 | 2,056 4, 206 4, 583 49, 544 
2, 659 6, 595 330 2, 227 359 585 1,474 881 1, 580 
5, 517 12, 333 729 4,851 131 503 2, 481 1, 436 1,812 
114 251 28 469 1 172 217 99 2, 680 
831 084 334 3, 022 7 68 832 554 14, 362 
8, 646 19, 713 726 | © 18,077 13 640 5, 371 2, 628 66, 099 
2, 379 6, 234 41, 261 1, 167 1, 388 998 1, 108 8, 032 
28, 168 56,127 | 2,757 | * 152,740 78 1, 901 20, 904 12, 406 63, 642 
9, 997 23, 441 2, 232 3, 878 193 | 2,250 6, 428 7, 638 52, 303 
2, 521 7, 000 137 2, 101 35 662 2, 061 935 326 
11, 606 30,478 | 3,937 34, 693 63 1, 833 10, 702 6, 099 28, 533 
19, 531 45, 171 2, 190 ” 7,905 173 3, 461 4, 708 6, 163 28, 500 
2, 066 4, 868 467 4, 393 4308 196 2, 102 970 50, 579 
50, 265 126, 220 | 18, 913 54, 158 182 | 3,238 15, 585 11, 237 05, 504 
1, 278 3, 558 95 44,122 1 73 961 596 19, 153 
4, 027 11, 829 816 2, 161 801 1, 788 4,775 3, 004 24, 040 
1, 870 4, 369 252 2, 804 102 1, 054 1, 943 1, 164 585 
13, 933 34, 565 1, 577 #2, 200 68 | 2,415 3, 503 5, 287 43, 608 
12, 569 26, 664 | 2,989 7, 688 439 | 5,041 10, 575 12, 237 111, 14 
3, 712 9, 767 175 3, 038 36 193 2, 154 765 14, 387 
726 1, 939 163 1, 232 12 65 645 518 433 
5, 028 14, 461 1, 082 4, 730 98 1, 653 4,918 4, 303 86, 555 
5, 024 12, 150 1, 007 6, 479 § 236 341 3, 300 2, 547 63, 650 
12, 389 32, 897 1,020 12, 736 30 1, 618 2, 757 5, 614 8, 376 
11, 478 26, 593 1,919 17, 728 255 1, 234 6,714 5, 553 16, 901 
763 1, 995 138 846 85 163 523 457 635 
1 See footnctes to table 2. * Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
3 Figures in ae epeecent Pp administered under State laws from tion, and/or burial only. 
State and/or local 8 without Federal participation. 1 Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, 
3 Partl ; does not represent sum of State figures, because an cash payments. 
estima number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or § Estimated. 
burial only in 3 States has been excluded, and data on cases aided in Okla- * Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
homa have been estimated to exclude duplication. agency to be insignificant. 
‘ Partly estimated. %” Represents 3,595 cases aided under program administered by State board 
§ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. of public welfare, and 4,310 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY * REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 


As the rate of production of the implements of 
war moves toward the goals set by the President, 
two limitations on future acceleration stand out 
clearly—shortage of strategic materials and dis- 
organization of the labor market. In June, 
production of planes, ships, tanks, guns, ammu- 
nition, and other combat equipment was nearly 
three times as large as in November 1941; the 
volume of such production in the first half of 1942 
exceeded by 50 percent the entire 1941 output. 

Although conversion and tooling up are now 
virtually completed, the biggest part of the produc- 
tion job still lies in the future. The developing 
shortages of essential raw materials, which will 
undoubtedly become far more serious in the next 
several months, are of major immediate concern. 
Shipyards have already been affected by inade- 
quate supplies of steel, as have also ordnance and 
aircraft-engine plants. Blast-furnace operations 
have, in some areas, been curtailed by the lack of 
scrap metal, while the output of munitions- 
loading plants has been reduced because of the 
shortage of explosives. 

While labor stringencies in specific occupations 
and areas have already adversely affected the 
rate of production or expansion of individual war 
plants, an actual labor shortage as a serious pro- 
duction bottleneck is not likely to develop during 
1942. War industries have proved able to absorb 
huge numbers of relatively unskilled workers, of 
whom the supply is still ample. This largely 
accounts for the fact that the number of employees 
engaged in nonagricultural work rose to 36.4 
million in June,' the highest level on record, and 
0.6 percent above the number for May. Although 
employment in manufacturing plants and in the 
Government service expanded sharply, the over- 
all expansion was at approximately half the rate of 
increase experienced from April to May, chiefly 
as a result of contraseasonal employment losses in 
trade, contract construction, and mining. 

Farm employment, as reported by the Depart- 

! Estimates of the Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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ment of Agriculture, rose slightly during June, 
but the estimated 12.1 million farm workers on 
July 1 were just slightly above the lowest July 
figure on record. The drain of agricultural 
workers out of the rural areas is reflected in the 
present supply of farm labor, which is reported to 
be somewhat less than two-thirds of normal for 
the country as a whole; nevertheless, demand is 
greater than in any of the past 22 years. Crop 
cultivation has not, however, been seriously 
hampered by labor shortages. Farmers are gen- 
erally meeting the problem by working longer 
hours, pooling and increasing the use of machinery, 
and using women and children to a greater extent. 

Despite growing labor stringencies, maldistri- 
bution of the labor supply, rather than actual 
shortages, retained primary significance. Of 160 
important industrial labor-market areas * analyzed 
by the Bureau of Employment Security, 35—or 2 
more than in May—were areas of current male 
labor shortages, while 81—an increase of 14—were 
areas in which a shortage of male labor was antici- 
pated. In 44 areas, however, labor supply was 
more than adequate to meet present and antici- 
pated needs. Since these determinations relate 
only to the locally available supply of male work- 
ers, they do not take into account the increased 
utilization of women, which is obviously a partial 
solution of the problem. Even with the general 
acceptance of this solution, in-migration, with its 
attendant problems of housing and transportation, 
will nevertheless be necessary in many areas. To 
meet the need for additional workers in the De- 
troit area, the USES, in conjunction with the War 
Production Board and the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has arranged for a mail canvass of all 
adult women in the Wayne County, Michigan, 
area, to determine their availability for employ- 
ment. 

A plan for the voluntary mobilization of man- 
power has been put into effect by the War Man- 
power Commission in Baltimore, which has been 
designated as the first “critical labor supply area.” 


1 Includes all cities with a population of 100,000 or more and all other areas 
in which there is a known demand for at least 5,000 war workers. 
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Table 1.—Summary of employment security operations, 











June 1942 
Percentage 
Nembe change from— 
umber or 
Item amount 
May | June 
1942 1941 
Insurance activ 

Initial — local I cuttdencnenon 690,477 | +18.5| +244 
Oomtineed Gleims...................... 3, 156, 415 +6.3 —11.7 
Waiting-period--__..........._.._.- 600, 880 | +47.5 | —13.3 
Se 2, 555, 535 —.3| —11.3 
Weeks compensated_-_..........._..__. 2, 430,332 | —5.4 —15.6 
Total unemployment__._......_._- 2,225,409 | —5.8) —15.8 
Part-total unemployment ?_______- 73,986 | —14.7 |........ 
Partial unem a _ Se eee 127,653 | +10.0 | § ~—16.4 
Gross benefits paid__........._._._.-_- $30, 226, 322) —4.7 -—1l1 

Net — Lary since benefits first 
ES aL $1, 909, 664, 148 |_......-]...-..2- 

nowber of benefit recipients: 

Estimated individuals ones 
eo a kaw ee 876,800 | +2.2 |........ 
Weekly average for month..._._._- 552,735 | —9.3 |) —19.2 

Placement activities: 

dicen aininnensecubense 924,962 | +180] +482 
i oo Cc cekemen 280,428 | +54.0 +62.7 
Noemegrcultural t_................. 643,660 | +7.1 | +43.0 
Applications (new and renewed) -_--_-_- 1, 840, 854 | +17.6 | +13.4 
Active file, June 30, 1942_.............- 4, 279, 825 +.6| —16.5 














1 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 
2 Excludes Rhode Island; data not reported. 
339 States reported this type of payment during both periods. 


The objectives of the local War Manpower Man- 
agement-Labor Advisory Committee, recently 
appointed, include the complete utilization of 
women, Negro workers, handicapped and older 
workers, the prevention of labor pirating, curtail- 
ment of production delays caused by excessive 
turn-over and absences, and the increase of 
defense training facilities. 

Reserve sources of labor still exist and will be 
available for some time to come. War Manpower 
Commission estimates indicate that 4 million 
physically hardicapped men and women, properly 
trained and selected, can be utilized in war pro- 
duction. Moreover, the unemployed in June 
numbered 2.8 million, according to the WPA—a 
rise of 200,000 over May. This increase is ac- 
counted for by the entry of 1.9 million persons into 
the labor force during the period, chicfly young 
people just out of school, many of whom had not 
yet found jobs at the time of the enumeration. 
Another increase in the size of the labor force was 
anticipated in July as a result of further shifts of 
students from school to job hunting. While some 
of this addition is temporary, many young persons 
will probably not return to school in the fall, since 
jobs offering substantial rates of pay are likely to 
prove attractive. 

Restrictive employer specifications continue to 
limit the full utilization of the labor supply. On 
June 4, the War and Navy Departments and the 
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War Manpower Commission took steps to elimi- 
nate one of these restrictions—the requirement 
that prospective employees for certain types of 
work produce a birth certificate. A simple decla- 
ration of citizenship, properly witnessed, can be 
substituted. Reports received by the Bureau of 
Employment Security indicate, however, that the 
new procedure has not yet been completely 
adopted by War and Navy contractors, with the 
result that sizable labor pools remain ‘in many 
areas. 

Increasing turn-over has emerged as a major 
problem of the labor market. Separation rates in 
11 selected war industries in May rose again and 
were substantially above the level of May 1941, 
according to unpublished data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Shipbuilding, aluminum, brass, 
and other metal-products industries have separa- 
tion rates well over the average. In some plants, 
despite large-scale hiring during the month, the 
even larger numbers of workers who left their 
jobs caused a net loss in employment. Many 
causes for high turn-over have been cited. Selec- 
tive service withdrawals have become an increas- 
ingly important factor in virtually all industries 
and areas. Job ‘‘shopping” and pirating have 
been stimulated by disparities among plants and 
industries in wages, working conditions, and 
opportunities for overtime earnings. Greater 
impetus to both of these disruptive practices was 
given by the announcement of Government plans 
for ‘‘freezing’’ workers in their jobs. High cost of 
living and inadequate housing and transportation 
are also factors conducive to out-migration from 
numerous war industry centers. 

Some steps are now being taken to mitigate the 
disorganization of the labor market. To meet 
growing labor stringencies and to reduce turn-over, 
many employers are now turning to large-scale 
employment of women. The aircraft industry, 
already employing a large number of female work- 
ers, is now rapidJy expanding training facilities for 
women in anticipation of the increased numbers to 
be hired. Many ordnance and metal-working 
machinery firms that had persistently refused to 
employ women are now preparing to utilize women 
in many occupations formerly considered suitable 
only for men. That this movement has already 
gained some momentum is indicated by the WPA 
estimate that, of the 1.7 million additional 
workers employed in June, 700,000 were women. 
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Various governmental agencies have also initi- 
ated plans or actions directly affecting the labor 
market. The Selective Service System, recogniz- 
ing the adverse effects of the absence of a uniform 
deferment policy, has issued a list of 34 “essential 
activities” prepared by the USES to guide local 
draft boards in making occupational deferments. 

The WPB plans to mobilize plant facilities by 
concentrating a number of civilian industries in 
“nucleus” factories and requiring the remaining 
plants to convert to war production or to go out of 
business. This action is an outgrowth of the in- 
ability of many small firms to get war contracts 
or to obtain materials for nonessential consumers’ 
products, circumstances which are expected to 
force 24,000 small manufacturers to shut down 
before October 1. Civilian production will be 
suspended in areas where labor is urgently needed 
in war plants, and “nucleus” status will be given 
to plants in areas of labor surplus. 

In an effort to sustain optimum efficiency in 
production and to stabilize working conditions, 
eight Government agencies have jointly issued a 
series of recommendations, including an 8-hour 
day and a 48-hour week, a 30-minute meal period, 
1 day of rest in approximately every 7, and vaca- 
tions to be staggered over the whole year. These 
recommendations, if widely adopted, would 
lengthen the workweek for a majority of workers. 
A few industries, notably machine tools, have an 
average workweek of more than 50 hours, but 
average weekly hours, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data for May, were 42.6 for all 
manufacturing industries and no more than 45.0 
for even the durable-goods group. 


Placement Activities 


The continuing upswing in industrial activity 
and employment was reflected in a marked increase 
for the fourth successive month in the number of 
jobs, both agricultural and nonagricultural, filled 
by public employment offices. June placements 
numbered 925,000 (table 2), 18 percent above 
May and 48 percent above June 1941 totals. 
All but 12 of the States shared in the increase. 
During the first 6 months of 1942, public employ- 
ment offices filled 3.7 million jobs, 22 percent 
more than in the same period last year. 

The bulk of the increase over May resulted from 
a further rise in the number of agricultural place- 
ments as public employment offices expanded 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1940-June 1942 
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their efforts to meet the farmers’ growing labor 
needs. The 280,000 * farm-work jobs filled during 
June represented a 54-percent increase over May 
placements and an increase of approximately 60 
percent over those for June of the past 2 years. 

More than half of all agricultural. placements 
were concentrated in Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Texas, and Washington. Sharp increases over 
May were reported by each of these States except 
Arkansas, where a considerable increase in May 
was followed by a decline in June. The increases 
in the other four States, ranging from 15,200 in 
Texas to 19,200 in Washington, were greater than 
in any other State and accounted for almost two- 
thirds of the total May-June expansion in agri- 
cultural placements. All but eight States recorded 
an increase over May, and in most of them the 
increase was sharper than for the same period 
last year. In the majority of States, agricultural 
placements were substantially above the level of 
last June. 

Although nonagricultural placements decreased 
somewhat from May to June during 1940 and 1941, 
they increased 7.1 percent this year to a total of 
644,000. While the bulk of nonagricultural place- 
ments continued to be made in a small number 
of highly industrialized States, a majority of these 
States reported declines or less-than-average 
increases from May to June. Most of the increase 


* Excludes Alaska; data not reported. Other totals adjusted for com- 
parability. 
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over the preceding month again occurred in the 
predominantly agricultural areas of the country. 
Increases were sharpest in Idaho, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wyoming, 


and they reflected the extraordinary building and 
manufacturing activity that has developed jn 
these areas as a result of the war program; these six 
States accounted for more than half the May—June 


Table 2.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, June and January-June 1942 
[Corrected to July 23, 1942] 






















































































Total Nonagricultural Agricultural 
June 1942 Jan.-June 1942 June 1942 Jan.-June 1942 June 1942 Jan.-June 1942 
"[aotee Percentage Per- Percentage | Per- Percentage Per- 
change from— pay change from— pny change from— centage] Per- 
: change | y;,,... change _ |——_________| nr. | Change} cent 
Num Number} from | Num Number| from | N2™ Num-| trom | of all 
ber Jen.- Jen.- ber ber Sen~ 
May | June June May | June June May | June hee — 
1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 
ee 924, 962) +18.0) +48. 2/3, 691,645) +21.8) 643,660) +7. 1] +43. 0/3, 086,658) +22. 1/280,428) +54.0) +62.7604,113) +20.3) 164 
oo So ‘oll 
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ss Se 955) +13. 4) +29.7 27,223; +36.6 5, 716) +12. 7) +28.4 26,605) +36.5 239) +34.3) +71.9 618) +41.1 23 
Massachusetts __._____- 11,449) +7.7| +14.2) 62,388) +25.1) 11,203) +6.4] +15.0 61,785; +25.5 246) +136. 5} —12.8 603 —6. 2 1.0 
New Hampshire --_.--- 2, —1.9) —8&2 11, 731 —4.4 1,905} —2.5) —11.2 11, 346 —5.8 lll} +9.9) (3) 385; +76.6 3.3 
Rhode Island___._____.-- 3,018} +6.8) +35.9 16, 462} +31.6 2,960; +5.6) +34.1 16,310) +31.3 58| (2) (?) 152) +72.7; 9 
— Melk cicaomeseninwcert 7| +23.9) —25.7 4,938) —23.1 626) —6.4) —45.7 4,443) —27.6 281) +346. 0|+313. 2 495, +70.7| 10.0 
n IT: 
Region ite ieiaskin amit 66,279) —2.7| +35.8) 352,564) +35.9) 62,388) —7.5| +33.3| 346,707) +35.7| 3,891/+492.2) +924) 5,857) +48. 1.7 
ion III: 
Delaware__-...........-.- 2,051); +31.6| +7.7 8,746, —2.1) 1,924) +243) +6.7 8,576} —2.4 127} (2) +27.0 170) +141 1.9 
New Jersey __......----- 18,358} +4.1) +4.8) 100,183) +11.7| 14,320) —13.5| —14.7| 94, 662 +7.6) 4,038)+276.3 +460.8) 5,521) +215.1 5.5 
I a saicinienspaicons +6. 2) +39. 2) 151,835) +32.9) 29,633) +3.7| +36.3) 149,501) +32.0) 1, 162|+167.1|}4+208.2|) 2,334) +121.4 1.5 
Bistrict of Columbia... 6,270} —1.6) +14.5) 36,405) +15.0) 6,252) —1.6) +15.7 36, 305; +15.0 18} (2) () 100 +3.1 3 
asap beeencee 12, 086) +31.3) +47. 4 49,069) +34.4 8,051) —4.3) +36.6 43,992) +31.5) 4,035)+405.0) +75.0| 5,077) +66.6) 10.3 
Non ae. Lisi 39, 103} +49. 8) +64.2) 121,200) —16.4) 21,624) +3. 5/+108.3 96,395) —23.7) 17, 479|4+235. 2) +30.1) 24,814) +33.2) 205 
a 7, —13.4| —38.2)} 49,453) —23.6 7,073) —18.3| —37.4 48, 637| —21.8 530) +334. 4) —47.0 816) —68. 2 17 
ao 0 een 4,748; +9.1) +86) 21,900|) -—6.3) 4,625) +7.3) +83) 21,689) -—6.5 123; () +2. 2 211; +17.9 10 
m V: 
| Eee 17, 416} —20. 8|}+351.0 785; +151.3) 16,237) +70.0|+340.9) 41,982) +101.1) 1,179) —90. 5|+558.7| 13,803) +041.7) 247 
i i) TERE 374) +15.7| +27.7 97,527} +17.3) 18,947) +1.4) +19.0) 92,401) +15.9) 3,427|+424.8'+113.9) 5,036) +484 5.2 
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n VI: 
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1 Includes only total ’ —— for Alaska for June. All percentages 
based on comparable da 
3 Not computed, a less than 50 placements were made in 1 or both 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939-June 1942 
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increases in nonagricultural placements. De- 
creases from May were reported by 15 States, 
including Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Oregon. All but two of these 
States, however, as well as most of the other 
States, filled more nonagricultural jobs this June 
than last. Nonagricultural placements for the 
country as a whole were almost half again as 
numerous as last June and more than double 
the number in June 1940. 

Both the 3.1 million nonagricultural and the 
604,000 agricultural jobs filled during the first 
half of 1942 were about one-fifth above the levels 
of the corresponding period last year. Agricul- 
tural placements were 48 percent and nonagri- 
cultural placements 92 percent greater than in the 
first 6 months of 1940. 

The number of different individuals placed in 
nonagricultural jobs during June increased for the 
fourth successive month. They rose 53,700 
above the May total to 464,000 * and brought the 
count for the first 6 months of 1942 to 2.2 million. 
Although strictly comparable data for 1941 are 
not available, the number of different individuals 
placed in nonagricultural jobs during the first half 
of 1942 was substantially greater than the number 
placed in both farm and nonfarm jobs during the 
same period last year. There were 136 nonagri- 
cultural jobs filled during June for every 100 
persons placed in such jobs, virtually the same as 
in the previous month. In several States, how- 
ever, this ratio was considerably higher; it reached 





‘ Excludes Alaska, Rhode Island, and Utah. 
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170 in Delaware and 194 in the District of Colum- 
bia, because of the many domestic-service jobs 
filled. 

Active file—The steady decline begun in Feb- 
ruary in the number of individuals registered with 


Table 3.—Total applications received and active file of 
applications in public employment offices, by State, 
June 1942 

(Corrected to July 21, 1942] 

















Active file as of June 30, 1942 
~— 
applica- 
Social Security Board region ‘ase Fucmnteee Games 
and State ole, 
= Number 
May 31, | June 30, 
1942 1941 
iasctise tte 1, 840, 854 |4, 279, 825 +0. 6 —16.5 
Region I 

EE oe eee 30, 569 41, 276 +19.4 —7.7 

eae Ae 15, 603 19, -17 —27.8 
Massachusetts__..............- 119, 398 —4.7 —11.4 
New Hampshire. ..........._- 10, 504 +.3 —31.6 
| | ™ Se 14, 161 28, 710 —5.7 —2.4 
|” TS see , 979 4, 980 —18.0 —45.1 

Region II: 
. ew oy is dad sinaicneacernaacninceonglelbee 239,463 | 468, 001 +10.6 —14.0 
n III: 
EE ee eee aes ae 3, 752 8, 038 —1.3 —8.0 
ss eRe: 74,450 | 163,904 +16.2 —15.3 
- oagreaes Ditiianencsodeadad 140,342 | 290, 574 +12.2 —12.9 

ion . 

Siscrice of Columbia........_.. 9, 791 13, 502 +10.8 —42.7 

a ; 36, 869 +23.1 —14.1 

North Carolina. ..............- 1 60, 087 —9.2 —37.8 

Vv eee I ari : 37, 211 —8.7 —47.2 

West ye eeaieecicaouicietinciacl 21, 888 52, 388 +6.5 —17.0 
n V: 

SEE eee ee | 23, 928 76, 201 —8.1 —19.9 
Sl iiestidulststinieniaidsimcsecicdiata 144, 151 —11.7 +3.6 
tlt ictiginieai setts 107,301 | 199, 187 +7.5 —27.8 

R n VI: 

0 SES 99,072 | 249,735 () -.5 
Ne seeninisi cninined ated aie 865 | 259, 963 +65.1 +14.3 
. SEES 36, 719 73, 549 +1.5 —19.1 

Region VII 
ES eae ree 24, 707 56, 142 -7.1 —49.7 
| _—_ S 79, —12.7 —32.8 
 . aS SSrRPRRIRSTSs, 30, 711 88, 155 +4.2 —-%.9 
Miss’ Si chistaisscisuicngpcoadalbdal 62, —5.1 —B.0 
— SE Se 14, 825 51, 48 —9.6 +.3 
Rees Ase 18,277 | 129,377 +.3 —3.6 
nae VII: 
EE a 21, 162 47,277 —3.7 —31.4 
| | SS -----| 2,145 | 132,943 +2.1 +37.9 
| i“ (ARR aE 16, 486 34, —-1.5 —25.7 
North Dakota__. 5, 152 14, 851 —9.4 —51.4 
South Dakota__. 5, 807 21, 264 —14.2 —9.6 
Region IX: 
AR RR ERS = 30, 107 50, 154 —6.7 —38.5 
i EERE I FE 13, 313 39, 897 —8.6 
TTS TR CESS Tie 259, 569 +2.2 
SSIS SEE 22, 511 70, 466 —13.2 +10.0 
Region X: 
I sin since chitinase 22, 361 84, 329 —13.7 —30.3 
DE acccanddssdoncaee , 500 21, 218 —15.0 —-12.5 
GR PO SRE 101, 582 | 289, 624 +3.3 —-23.8 
Region XI: 
Arizona.._- 7, 146 24, 535 —9.1 +19.8 
Colorado. 17, 036 28, 293 —14.5 —48.0 
I nithhh Se cadgnweaneeene 9, 910 9, 847 —26.3 —71.8 
Montana. 5, 142 7, 698 —13.8 —49.5 
| SEE ees» 18, 585 15, 275 +39. 0 —29.0 
eer: 5, 330 6, 549 +25. 2 +21.0 
Region XII: 

alifornia_.. 135,615 | 236, 961 —6.7 —31.0 
| PATRAS >" 2, 547 1, 613 —14.8 —56.0 
. Ree ers 24, 759 17, 052 —-18 —43.0 
Ww ~ Sivhsiieadeinaslesstediseliekiitdicee 28, 716 38, 156 —10.4 +13.8 

Territories: 
Sree 1, 145 486 —37.5 —57.7 
UE iisisimncinctitponniniehiad 2, 499 2, 430 —11.0 —52.9 

















; Increase of less than 0.05 perce 
nning Feb. 16, data for _ City, Kans., included with Kansas 
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? Data n not comparable. 
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public employment offices was halted during June. 
An increase of 25,800 raised total registrations in 
the active file to 4.3 million at the end of June 
(table 3). Only 19 States reported higher active- 
file levels than at the end of May, but in New 
York alone the gain was 43,300, almost double the 
increase for the Nation as a whole. Except for 
the previous month and October and November 
1941, however, the file at the end of June was 
smaller than at any time in the history of the 
Employment Service. Compared with June 1941, 
there were 846,000 fewer registrations, with all 
but eight ® of the States sharing in the decline. 

The number of men registrants declined during 
June for the fourth successive month, dropping to 
2.8 million or 91,300 less than the previous all- 
time low reached at the end of May. The number 
of women registrants, on the other hand, recorded 
the usual May-June increase, although the rise 
was somewhat sharper than in previous years as 
& growing number of women indicated their readi- 
ness to exchange household duties for war jobs. 
The work applications of 1.5 million women were 
in the active file at the end of June—117,000 more 
than at the close of May and the largest number 
since July 1941. Both men and women job seekers 
were fewer than at the end of last June. The 
decline for the men, however, was 808,000 or 23 
percent, as compared with a drop of only 37,600 
or 2.4 percent for the women. 

The increase in the active file during June was 
the result of a marked rise in the number of appli- 
cations for work filed with public employment 
offices. After dropping slightly in May, applica- 
tions increased by 276,000 to 1.8 million, the high- 
est number for any month since January. Most 
of the gain was attributable to the sharp increase 
in new applications, which totaled 1.1 million 
during June, 214,000 more than in May and the 
highest monthly total since January 1934. Wom- 
en seeking work for the first time and an un- 
usually large number of students registering for 
summer work this year, especially on farms, made 
up the bulk of the increased load. 


Vocational Training Activities 


In May, for the first time this year, referrals 
to pre-employment training courses and place- 
ments of trainees failed to respond to the labor 


§ Arizona, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 
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Table 4.—Public employment office referrals to pre. 
employment and refresher defense training courses, 
placements on NYA defense projects, and jobs found 
by trainees, May 1942! 
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Item Number 
Referrals to training courses and placements on NYA defense 
Ny Cnn cdacnnncvntccnsccuasseesoessecssnecedcanssensan 85, 04 
Nonwhite 
=A CTEM eT 
Placements on NYA defense projects -_-.................-.-.. 10, 102 
Referrals to training courses...................-...-.--....-.. 74, 092 
BE EE 1 
Ninn inom cians banbibkemmnniiennaieate dale “t+ 
0 ESE ee 4,218 
m1 ga I nciicendkecccncuinondeumed 7,612 
i hidetbeciditinspscckankdctinndtatmnindarexniialan 14, 632 
__ a eR RRR Semen rE ee. -* 11, 907 
a 40, 730 
Placements by public employment offices _-._..............- 21, 101 
Employment reported by cooperating agencies _.............- 








1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
§ Represents jobs found by all trainees, regardless of agency which origi- 


nally referred worker to training. 

demands of expanding war industries. Local 
difficulties in recruiting trainees, mentioned in 
previous reports, are becoming more general and 
were perhaps responsible for the decline in Em- 
ployment Service referrals from 76,600 in April 
to 75,000 (table 4). Referrals to NYA work 
defense projects, however, increased 13 percent 
in May to pass the 10,000 mark. 

The Employment Service referred twice as many 
persons to pre-employment and refresher training 
in California as in any other State. New York, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Texas ranked 
next, and together the six States accounted for 51 
percent of all Employment Service referrals. The 
most significant decrease occurred in Maryland 
where, because of the preference of potential 
trainees for immediate employment and the un- 
willingness of rural youth to leave the farms at 
this season, referrals dropped sharply, from 4,000 
in April to 1,500 in May. 

Total new enrollments in May pre-employment 
courses, as reported by the Office of Education, 
showed a decline of 4,500 from the peak of 105,000 
reached in April. This decrease, distributed 
among 27 States, was greatest in the construction 
courses, which experienced a 36-percent drop. 
Despite the decrease in the number of Employ- 
ment Service referrals, the proportion of these 
referrals (including Employment Service place- 
ments on NYA youth work projects) to all new 
enrollments continued to rise—to a new high of 
83 percent in May. 
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The upward trend in trainee placements, which 
had been increasing at a monthly average of 6,800 
since January 1941, has begun to level off. The 
total placement figure as reported by the USES 
and cooperating agencies was 49,700 in May or 
2,150 less than in April. This decline was con- 
fined to the placements reported by the cooperat- 
ing agencies; USES placements increased by 676 
to reach a record of 21,100 for the month. Al- 
though many trainees are known to find jobs on 
their own initiative, their actual numbers are not 
known. The concentration of placements among 
the States was closely correlated with the con- 
centration of referrals to training. California 
reported the placement of 7,500 persons, twice as 
many as New York, which ranked second. Ohio, 
Michigan, Texas, and Wisconsin each reported 
placements of more than 2,000. More than 42 
percent of all placements occurred in these 
six States. 

Despite a decline of 1,070 in referrals to machine- 
shop training in May, 22,300 persons were di- 
rected to such training. Almost 40 percent of 
these referrals were concentrated in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and California. Employ- 
ment Service referrals to aviation courses, which 
had declined to 13,400 in April, rose to 14,800 
in May. Approximately half the persons re- 
ferred are receiving training in New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Michigan. In shipbuilding, May 
referrals reached the highest figure this year. Of 
the 7,600 referrals, 74 percent were concentrated 
in California, Washington, and Texas. 

The decline in May referrals to pre-employment 
training was due mainly to the decrease in the 
“all other” type of courses. Referrals in this 
category were 3,600 below the 15,100 April 
figure. In this connection, several communities 
reported that increasing emphasis was being 
put on training in specific war tasks. 

There was an encouraging increase in May in 
the number of nonwhite (mostly Negro) persons 
sent to pre-employment and refresher training 
courses or placed on youth work defense projects. 
Despite the general decline, nonwhite referrals 
increased by 660 to 4,417 and constituted more 
than 5 percent of all persons referred. Although 
this percentage is considerably below the 10 
percent of the population which the nonwhite 
group constitutes, it marks a new high. The 
District of Columbia, where 76 of 134 referrals 
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were nonwhite, and Maryland, in which 29 per- 
cent of the 1,581 referrals were nonwhite, were 
the States with the largest proportions of Negro 
referrals. Discriminatory practices, however, con- 
tinue to affect the training program. In Georgia, 
for example, out of 1,242 persons referred by the 
Employment Service to pre-employment train- 
ing during May, there was only 1 Negro. 

In response to the labor demands of employers 
facing male labor shortages, the proportion of 
female enrollments to total enrollments increased 
from 5.5 percent in January 1942 to 15 percent 
in May. An example of the increased emphasis 
on the use of women in war production is found 
in the attempts of two large aircraft establishments 
in New York State to encourage the training and 
employment of women whose husbands have 
entered the armed forces. The largest number of 
female enrollments in May were in the aviation 
courses. The 27,300 women taking pre-employ- 
ment courses at the end of the month represented 
more than 30 percent of all women in pre-employ- 
ment courses between July 1, 1941, and May 31, 
1942. In Maryland, Kansas, Indiana, and Massa- 
chusetts, women constituted over 20 percent of 
all pre-employment enrollees. 


Insurance Activities 


Both the volume of compensated unemployment 
and the amount of benefit payments to unem- 
ployed workers decreased during June for the third 
successive month. Payments of $30.2 million 
were made for 2.4 million man-weeks of unem- 


Chart 3.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, 
by type of unemployment, by month, July 1939- 
June 1942 
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ployment (table 5) ; these figures were, respectively, | among covered workers increased 6.3 percent to 


4.7 and 5.6 percent below May levels. On the 3.2 million. 


This increase, however, was primar. 


other hand, continued claims for both compensated __ ily attributable to New York, where the existence 
and uncompensated weeks of unemployment of the country’s largest pool of unemployed labor 


Table 5.—Number of benefit recipients, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, 













































































June 1942 
(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 20, 1942] 
Benefit recipients Weeks compensated for— Benefits paid ! 
Total 
a ane All unemployment unemployment Percent- Type of unemployment 
region and State Average | of dif- — 
weekly (ferent in- Percentage Amount * ange 
number dividuals change from— Percent + a ne 
during | Number |}————~————| Number | of all 4 Total totals | Partials 
month May | June weeks 1942 0 
1942 1941 
eee 552,775 | 876, 800 |2, 430, 332 —5.4| —15.6 |2 225, 409 91. 6 |$30, 226, 322 —4.7 |$28, 520, 392 |* $658, 459 |4$1, 005, 574 
— = 
onnecticut ..........----- 6, 481 10, 500 30, 304 +21.2 | +136.3 27,920 92.1 388, 024 +20.2 368, 645 338 18, 508 
ia a 3, 334 5,000 | 14,829) ~—16.5| —18.3]| 12187 82.2 133,862 | —13.6 112,917 5, 306 15, 549 
Massachusetts _-__-__...-.--- 29, 520 44,600 | 119, 620 +2.8 | —33.2 | 112,184 93.8 |} 1,275,454 +2.7 | 1,233, 616 5, 21 36, 
New Hampshire_-__.-_----- 2, 426 3, 600 0, 483 +6.7| —12.0 , 043 86.3 90, 993 +7.8 82, 835 374 A 
eee 13, 598 17, 600 EA, 033 —5.8 | +29.7 50, 749 93.9 75, 692 —4.1 653, 104 (‘) () 
acini cule 481 700 1,963 | —28.9|) —14.7 1, 800 91.7 18,867 | —31.2 17, 864 4 563 
Region i New York. -.------ 71,382 | 204,000 | 348,245 | +21.4| —52.6 | 348, 245 100.0 | 4,700,842 | +33.6 | 4,700,842 (*) ® 
m III: 
ie ccuweneinee a 924 1, 300 4,978 —.4}] +28.2 3, 410 83. 6 37, 896 +4.8 33, 274 526 3, 004 
eer ee. .........25-.-2-- 28, 598 45,200 | 126,691 | +35.5 | +17.9| 108,846 85.9 | 1,638,589 | +37.3 | 1,504,615 3, 716 129, 054 
> a ae Sees 21, 836 34, 800 95, 020 +15) —%4.8 95, 020 100.0 | 1,121,617 +5.8 | 1,121,617 (’) @) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia-.--.-- 1, 579 2, 100 6, 804 —3.8 —47.4 6, 526 95.9 88, 969 —2.5 85, 206 2, 678 543 
9,178 13,300 | 36,781 | -11.1] —33.5 31, 735 86. 3 452 977 —8.2 412, 312 1, 568 38, 642 
7, 576 10, 000 32, 841 —19.1 —33.6 29,214 89.0 216, 215 —19.0 204, 385 1, 406 10, 250 
10, 001 13, 100 43, 976 +.6 —18.1 42, 236 96.0 401, 680 —-.4 390, 867 6,772 3,04 
5, 337 8, 300 18, 464 —12.2 —56.4 18, 434 99.8 280, 891 +15. 5 237, 536 0 43, 355 
6, 818 8, 500 29, 232 —14.0 —13 26, 596 91.0 227, 854 —14.9 215, 216 8, 060 4,062 
40, 954 50, 900 177,077 —35.2 | +211.2 165, 562 93. 5 2, 808, 547 —36.5 2, 794, 615 42, 964 60, 968 
21, 356 29, 700 100,919 —11.7 —8. 92, 140 91.3 1, 216, 113 —12.3 1, 14, 859 22, 820 37, 930 
86,107 | 125,800 | 377,439 | +20.1| +33.8 | 323.463 85.7 | 5,186,308 | +18.8 | 4,678,893 | 204, 386 296, 131 
14, 479 19, 600 61, 159 —18.3 | +133.9 5A, 542 89.2 724, 840 —19.2 680, 623 22, 440 21, 553 
, 434 8, 700 , 305 —4.7 | +138.7 23, 787 87.1 345, 403 —2.9 312, 365 15, 413 17, 625 
6, 212 8,700 | 27,113 +7.4 | —28.5 | 25,205 93.0 245,364 | +9.3 232,069 | 10,148 3, 085 
9, 346 13, 200 40, 472 +.3 +3.0 37, 027 91.5 413, 329 —1.5 390, 671 18, 085 4, 573 
8, 806 12, 200 39, 079 —13.7 +22. 5 37, 550 96.1 344, 639 —16.4 334, 284 5, 522 4,70 
3, 482 4, 700 14, 838 —27.4 —14.2 13, 317 89.7 135, 197 —27.4 126, 456 3, 580 5, 161 
4,045 5, 300 17, 330 —16.4 +5.1 16, 278 93.9 140, 649 —15.6 134, 877 3, 304 2,117 
Tennessee.........--------- 11, 580 15, 800 8,027 | —11.2| +11.0 47, 734 95. 4 469,175 | —12.3 454, 095 10, 003 5,07 
Se 3, 652 5, 200 16,305 | —15.1| —16.4 14, 218 87.2 163,866 | —15.0 149, 682 8, 555 5,024 
Minnesota. ----.-....-------- 7, 360 9, 800 31,795 | —17.5| —12.8 27, 685 87.1 381,480 | —16.6 346, 940 21, 220 12,70 
Nebraska. .--...----------- 938 1, 200 3,926 | —40.8| —46.5 3, 549 90. 4 37,903 | —42.2 35, 070 1, 729 1,104 
North Dakota. ......-.-.--- 449 600 1,848 | —44.6| —47.6 1, 518 82.1 18,340 | —44.5 15, 764 835 1, 741 
— pipcittslinintenets 451 600 1,960 | —39.3| —50.1 1, 627 83.0 16,216 | —40.0 14, 168 1,477 568 
i 1, 611 2, 300 7,005 | —24.2| —81.1 6,600} 94.2 52,330 | —25.7 50, 186 1, 336 817 
SE oe 3, 063 3, 900 12,791 | —25.4|) —10.9 11, 552 90.3 131,823 | —24.7 122, 990 5, 504 3, 230 
Ss 14, 251 19, 500 62, 823 —8.4 | +55.3 56, 558 90.0 740, 651 —8.4 701, 569 8, 278 30, 104 
—s Ee ne 6, 094 8, 000 26,592 | —123 +8.2 23, 995 90. 2 313,164 | —11.6 291, 098 20, 352 1,74 
m X: 
ee ee 10, 508 14, 200 45, 859 —12.7 —23.5 42,119 91.8 432, 467 —15.1 405, 963 8, 664 17, 40 
New Merxico-.---......------ 882 1, 200 3,770 | —41.9| —45.8 3, 502 95.3 35,366} —41.3 33, 953 1,190 2% 
Ce ietibaennnsaneboaes 10, 620 14, 900 45, 796 —15.5 —29.9 40, 688 88.8 392, 304 —17.6 363, 639 27, 676 757 
639 1,000 2,775 —B.2 —44.4 2, 662 95.9 32, 137 —-B.7 31, 163 932 a 
1,940 2, 500 8, 347 —13.1 —58.8 7, 725 92.5 87, 385 —14.1 82, 683 1,920 2, 566 
545 700 2, 363 —51.0 —67.7 2, 216 93.8 25, 501 —54.3 24, 338 1, 130 0 
1, 480 1, 800 6, 226 —32.8 —58.9 6, 226 100.0 65, 877 —-34.9 65, 877 (@) ® 
tah % 827 1, 000 3, 518 —26.9 —B.9 3, 250 92.4 48, 320 —B.5 45, 150 2, 600 570 
ing 183 300 762 —56.2 —80.4 540 70.9 8, 056 —60.2 6, 250 581 1, 235 
n xX 
a. eee 51, 040 64,500 | 222,130 —22.4 —19.6 194, 418 87.5 | 3,174, 483 —22.7 | 2,896, 552 138, 300 135, 000 
FS 239 300 1, 045 —#4.1 —73.8 969 92.7 13, 207 —%4.1 12, 580 414 213 
PRES, Aa 1, 273 2, 000 5,002 | —54.7| —60.1 3, 858 75.8 60,973 | —56.5 50, 041 4, 154 6, 326 
Washington_........-.--.-- 2, 233 3, 400 9,101 | —31.5| —66.4 7,450 81.9 99,449 | —34.9 84, 479 5,777 9, 193 
tories: 
IE Nie ccnniekvpersiimnewin 147 200 587 —59.3 —68.1 558 95.1 8, 086 —58.2 7, 823 263 0 
A NT 440 500 1,794 | —31.0 +.2 1, 086 60. 5 16, 763 | —19.6 13, 676 179 2, 008 
1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. + Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
ment. «Excludes Rhode Island; data not reported. 
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Chart 4.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-June 1942 
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coupled with the beginning of a new benefit year 
in June resulted in a considerable rise in both 
waiting-period and compensable-claim receipts. 
Continued-claim receipts and benefit payments 
were, respectively, 11.7 and 1.1 percent smaller 
than in June 1941, but, if New York were excluded 
from the totals, continued claims would have been 
only 6.6 percent fewer and benefit payments 15.6 
percent greater than last June. The change in 
the beginning date of the benefit year in New York 
from April 1 to the first Monday in June was 
largely responsible for the reductions in both 
continued-claim receipts and payments in that 
State as compared with last June. Conversion 
unemployment in the early months of 1942, high 
base-period earnings, and liberalized benefit 
provisions caused disbursements in the first 6 
months of this year to rise 13 percent over the 
corresponding total for 1941, to $222 million. 

Although the estimated number of individuals 
who received benefits during the month rose in 
June to 877,000, it is estimated that only 20 per- 
cent of the unemployed drew benefits,® as com- 
pared with 23 percent during May. This decline, 
which reversed the upward trend of the past 9 
months, resulted from the addition of many house- 
wives and students without benefit rights to the 
number of those recorded as unemployed by the 
WPA. 

Claims and payments.—The 690,000’ initial 

* Derived by dividing the WPA count of unemployment for June (taken 
during the week of June 7-13) into the average weekly number of benefit 
recipients during the month. 


’ Data for Alaska not reported; other totals have been adjusted for com- 
parability. 
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claims received in State local offices during June 
represented a 19-percent rise over the May total 
(table 6) in contrast to the May—June declines of 
the past 2 years. New York alone accounted for 
more than two-fifths of the initial claims filed 
during June and was responsible for most of the 
increase over May. The 25-percent increase over 
last June in the total number of initial claims 
received would have been a decrease of 1 percent 
if New York were excluded from the totals. In 
comparison with June 1940, initial-claim receipts 
were substantially reduced. 

In addition to New York, 19 States experienced 
increases over May in initial-claim receipts, rang- 
ing from 1 percent in Alabama and Tennessee to 
51 percent in Connecticut. In the latter State, 
the rise was attributable primarily to seasonal un- 
employment in the needle and garment trades and 
to further lay-offs arising from conversion to war 
production. The rise in initial-claim receipts in 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin indicates that readjustment 
of plant operations to war needs is still causing 
lay-offs in many areas, although seasonal factors 
were probably important in some of these States. 
Conversion unemployment also largely accounts 
for the greater volume of initial claims received 
this June than last in such leading industrial States 
as Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, and Rhode Island. Initial-claim receipts 
were more numerous than in June 1940 only in 
New York. 

Although benefit payments dropped only 
slightly from the May level, most of the States 
shared in the decline (table 5). Increases in dis- 
bursements were reported by only 10 States,® and 
in two of these, Delaware and West Virginia, the 
number of weeks of compensated unemployment 
and the number of different benefit recipients 
declined. A comparison with disbursements in 
June of last year indicates that unemployment 
arising from war dislocations was still appreciable 
in Michigan, where benefit payments were more 
than 4% times the amount paid last June, and 
in Indiana and Wisconsin, where payments were 
approximately triple the total in June 1941. 
Substantial increases over last year were also 
reported by Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island. The increases in payments over 


* Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hampe 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
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last June in several of the Southern States is 
attributable to lay-offs of construction workers 
from completed military and war-plant projects. 
Compared with June 1940, however, only Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Wis- 
consin showed a greater benefit outlay, and in 


each of them the number of continued claims and 
the number of weeks compensated was smaller, 
After declining for 3 successive months, payments 
in Michigan for the first time since January failed 
to exceed those of any other State. The $2.9 
million paid out in Michigan during June—a 37- 





Table 6.—Number of initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, June 1942 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1942] 























Initial claims Continued claims 
June 1942 January-June 1942 June 1942 January-June 1942 
Social Security Board region and State 
Percentage Peroentage a ae Percentage 
y change change from| ,,; change from 
Number | prom May Number January- Number Number |" january- 
1942 June 1941 May 1942 | June 1941 June 1941 
i a a ieautiltios 1 690, 477 1+18.5 | | 4, 306, 876 1—5.2 | 3,156,415 +6.3 —11.7 | 22, 302, 871 —8.9 
nm I: 
I ce enh 10, 777 +50. 6 59, 077 +19.7 3 +34.4 +130. 1 202, 101 +4.2 
aine 3, 243 +8.5 25, 562 —29.1 18, 113 —8.4 —13.9 111, 564 —33.5 
27, 627 —4.9 178, 529 —2.9 158, 704 +18.7 —29.1 842, 604 —30.8 
2, 666 +9.8 16, 296 +.8 13, 503 +12.5 —28.9 77,117 —3.0 
7, 725 —2.3 63, 187 +9.6 59, 525 —7.1 +30. 5 275, 008 +13.9 
454 —36.9 5, —25.6 2, 495 —27.7 —8.6 31, 047 —39.8 
283, 895 +58.9 926, 769 —6.7 668, 835 +95. 5 —27.6 | 2,985, 628 —32.7 
894 —11.6 10, 170 —6.1 4, 397 —-2.8 +14.5 50, 755 —.§ 
“sR 36, 043 +20.0 218, 397 +10. 5 156, 288 +28. 6 +12.6 | 1,062, 684 +15.2 
ss a 22, 413 +9.7 165, 431 —40.3 155, 413 +16.7 —26.9 1, 267, 381 —41.7 
nm IV: 

SS eee 966 +10.7 8, 534 —35.8 8, 643 +.5 —42.2 74, 318 —42.9 
a a ae 4, 666 +5.6 45, 674 —13.8 42, 469 —10.3 —29.5 254, 467 —19.0 
“<2 a a 6, 906 +31.6 58, 462 —10.6 36, 761 —9.6 —32.9 323, 390 —15.3 
Vv ae 3, 903 —7.7 31, 606 —35.1 48, 647 +1.4 —16.3 217, 345 —2.0 
West hae | a aS 4, 628 +5.6 35, 147 —69.1 36, 898 +8.9 —21.7 182, 171 —651.7 

nm V: 

EE ce ae 3, 973 —14.9 658 —2.1 17, 095 —21.9 —15.7 129, 168 +.4 
Se 33, 931 +8.9 314, 062 +109. 2 179, 320 —3. +173. 3 2, 186, 636 +258. 6 
a TE Se eee 15, 385 +3.9 140, 369 —12.6 124, 795 —7.1 —15.8 1, 108, 798 —-1.8 

m VI: 
cam nneiine 76, 274 —.5 483, 202 +10.0 417, 839 +16.9 +24.8 1, 758, 127 +7.7 
«aa 8, 864 —12.1 86, 956 +87.0 69, 272 —17.5 +93. 6 695, 761 +87.0 
SSE Re 5, 902 +7.5 3 53, 195 +2.7 34, 733 +1.9 +81.9 335, 575 +51.5 
5, 447 +.9 40, 102 —26.5 35, 886 +3.1 —33. 6 259, 137 —2B.3 
7, 282 +13.0 52, 577 —4,1 45, 768 —3.1 —17.1 313, 660 +13.3 
5, 331 +5.4 43, 907 —10.1 51, 820 —5.4 +17.8 , 298 +39. 1 
2, 895 — 26.3 33, 218 +8.4 17, 636 —29.2 —17.7 181, 247 +9.7 
4, 001 —29.9 35, 804 +67.1 20, 414 —18.5 —.6 200, 592 +30.4 
958 +11 59, 693 +12.0 67, 373 —7.5 +15.4 497, 805 +18.6 
2, 994 —23.7 43, 485 —6.1 20, 421 —21.7 —19.5 243, 865 —21.8 
6, 478 —3.7 75, 953 —12.1 37, 751 —13.2 —11L.3 471, 628 —21.1 
968 —21.7 17, 299 —9.1 4,710 — 38.9 —45.8 102, 370 —19.9 
262 —38. 5 5, 989 —20.6 2, 193 —40.7 —45. 2 40, 004 —2.3 
171 — 46.2 4, 467 —2.8 2, 253 —37.8 —61.7 27,015 —%.1 
2, 536 +411 20, 621 —41.1 7, 658 — 25.0 —81.4 95, 580 —65.2 
2, 498 —21.7 31,011 +6.5 15, 370 — 25.8 —8.8 175, 583 +6. 0 
9, 224 —6.4 85, 420 +20. 5 79, 771 —8.6 +40. 2 597, 787 24.2 
3, 430 —15.6 41, 449 —11.8 28, 526 —19.2 +3.3 221, 642 —5.0 
7, 989 —1.2 68, 925 +7.3 57, 561 —7.9 —22.4 477, 130 +4.4 
478 —33.3 8, 394 +.8 4, 444 — 37.8 —46.0 57, 663 —24.0 
10, 590 —16.8 104, 392 —2D.0 63, 793 —19.1 —33.8 546, 321 —2W.9 
990 —13.5 11, 715 —16 3, 888 —14.3 —41.8 38, 461 —35.0 
1, 053 —24.4 16, 619 —29.9 10, 168 —14.7 — 53.6 84, 753 — 56.0 
334 — 55.5 12, 371 —27.0 2, 485 — 50.5 — 69.6 80, 552 —40.3 
494 —38.5 11, 474 —32.2 6, 930 —37.1 —63. 0 125, 027 —43.6 
693 +5.8 10, 079 —12.9 3, 57 —24.4 —40. 1 65, 766 —115 
275 —13.8 5, 384 — 46.0 1,119 — 46.6 —77.7 33, 840 —36.8 
40, 431 —5.4 389, 403 —3.9 248, 904 —18.1 —20.7 2, 320, 921 —12.8 
184 —9.8 3, 442 —36. 1 1, 244 —41.2 —73.7 24, 133 —57.8 
1, 673 —4.9 33, 958 —15.5 6, 383 — 22.6 — 67.9 163, 255 —32.6 
3, 621 —7.3 64, 455 —42.0 11, 320 —27.5 —70.1 249, 252 —40.7 
Se Serene 1413 i —6§7.8 901 — 58.4 —72.7 15, 343 —38.6 
162 +35.0 2, 331 —18.1 2, 054 —29.7 —5.3 17, 596 —15.6 



































1 Excludes Alaska for June; data not reported. 


* Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 
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percent decline from May—was lower than dis- 
bursements in Illinois, New York, and California. 
As in the preceding 2 months, these four States 
accounted for more than half of all benefit pay- 
ments. 

Weeks compensated for total unemployment, 
which accounted for 92 percent of all weeks com- 
pensated during June, dropped 5.8 percent from 
the May figure to a total of 2.2 million. This 
drop, somewhat sharper than that for the same 
period of the past 2 years, marked the third suc- 
cessive month in which the number of weeks com- 
pensated for total unemployment has declined. 
Weeks of compensated partial unemployment, on 
the other hand, increased 10 percent over the May 
total to 128,000, after having declined during the 
past 4 months. In Illinois, weeks of compensated 
partial unemployment jumped from 20,300 in 
May to 33,000 in June as the result of a seasonal 
decline in bituminous mining and boot and shoe 
manufacturing, while in New Jersey the increase 
from 11,000 to 17,500 was primarily attributable 
to curtailed activity in the apparel industry. Only 
in Hawaii and Wyoming did weeks of compensated 
partial unemployment make up a substantial 
part of all weeks compensated—38 percent in 
Hawaii and 22 percent in Wyoming. Although 
the number of weeks compensated for partial un- 
Chart 5.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 

continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 

1940-June 1942: 
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Chart 6.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, July 1939-June 19421 
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! Data for 1939 represent number of recipients during midweek of month. 


employment increased in June, they were only 
half the total in January 1942, while weeks of 
compensated total unemployment were only about 
one-third fewer. Compared with June 1941, both 
total and partial * unemployment had declined by 
16 percent. 

A total of 316,000 claimants drew the first pay- 
ment in their benefit year during June, an increase 
over the previous month of 32 percent. The con- 
trast between this rise and the marked declines 
from May to June of the past 2 years was entirely 
due to New York’s changed benefit year. If New 
York were excluded from the totals, the number 
of first payments would have declined 18 percent 
from May to June. Similarly, if New York were 
excluded from the comparison with June 1941, 
first payments would have been 2.5 percent fewer 
instead of 26 percent more numerous. First pay- 
ments were, however, one-third fewer than in 


The usual slight decline from May to June in 
the number of individuals exhausting their rights 
to further payments in their benefit year was ac- 
centuated this year by the precipitous decline in 
benefit exhaustions in New York. For the Nation 
as a whole the number of benefit exhaustions fell 
one-fifth below the May total to 91,400, while in 
New York they dropped by three-fifths to 13,800, 
as compared with no change for that State in the 
same period last year. Persons exhausting their 
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benefit rights numbered 3.7 percent fewer than 





1939 1940 1941 1942 
1 Comparable data not available prior to January 1940. 
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* Based on 39 States reporting data for both periods, 
1# Excludes Virginia; data not reported. 
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last June and were less than half the number in 
June 1940. 


Financial Transactions, Second Quarter, 1942 


Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
during April—June 1942 totaled $272 million. This 
amount, which is based primarily on pay rolls for 
the first quarter of 1942, represented a decline of 
5.2 percent " from total collections for the previous 
quarter and reversed the uninterrupted rise which 
began in the third quarter of 1940. Collections 
were, nevertheless, 12 percent greater than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941 and exceeded those 
for any other quarter on record except January— 
March 1942 and October-December 1941. Low- 
ered employer contribution rates under expe- 
rience-rating provisions in a majority of States to- 
gether with the usual seasonal drop in employ- 
ment during the first quarter of the year account 
for the decline from the first to the second quarter 
of 1942. Despite this decline, however, the 
amount deposited in State clearing accounts during 
the first half of 1942 reached a total of $555 mil- 
lion, 20 percent more than in the corresponding 
period last year. Sharply expanded covered em- 
ployment rolls and higher earnings will un- 
doubtedly cause collections for the calendar year 
to surpass the billion-dollar total of 1941. 

Funds available for benefit payments contin- 
ued their steady rise and had reached $2.9 billion 
at the end of June, $192 million or 7.1 percent 
more than at the close of the previous quarter 
and $786 million or 37 percent above the total 
at the same time last year. Michigan was the 
only State to report a decline in its reserve fund 
from the previous quarter, as tax revenues in 
that State fell sharply, but its reserve was sub- 
stantially greater than in June 1941. 

Collections.—In 26 States, collections fell below 
the level of the first quarter of the year (table 7). 
Sharp declines were reported by all but 3 of the 
16 States which instituted experience rating for 
the first time on January 1, 1942. The reduced 
rates in New Jersey were not announced in time 
to affect second-quarter collections, while in 
Arizona and Missouri collections increased slightly 
“it Based on 49 States; West Virginia and Wisconsin excluded from the 
computations because contributions for the 2 periods concerned related to 
wages paid during different numbers of months. 

13 Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, 


Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, and Wyoming. 
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despite a drop in the tax rate. Among the other 
13 States were Delaware, with a decline of 62 
percent; Ohio, 52 percent; Oklahoma, 39 percent; 
North Dakota, 38 percent; Massachusetts and 
Michigan, 37 percent each. In each of the 13 
States the drop in collections stemmed almost 
entirely from the effects of experience rating rather 
than from reduced pay rolls, since the decline in 
the average State-wide tax rate was approximately 
equal to, if not greater than, the drop in collections 
from the first to the second quarter of 1942. 
Although the application of experience rating 


Chart 7.—Ratio (percent) of benefits paid to contribu. 
tions collected, by State, April-June 1942 
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Table 7.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 
benefits paid, by State, by specified period through June 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 21, 1942] 









































Funds available for 
benefits as of June Collections * Benefits paid ¢ 
30, 1942 
Monthand 
Social Security Board | year bene- minnie Commutative Seem June April-June 1942 April-June 1942 
region and State fits first age 
payable ‘ - change ae ~ — 
moun roug! 
from Percentage! yune 1942? Percentage 
Mar. 31, | Collections hangefrom| 74¢ 1942 change from 
1942 ' | and interest #| Collections | Amount [© —— Amount /"; 
March 1942 Mareh 1042 
PE itatnunkt anil: xannduedeks $2,891,114,691 +7. 1 |$4,906,679,589 |$4,716,339,048 |$271, 810, 785 § —5.2 |$1,909,664,148 |$97, 293, 038 —21.6 
Region I: 
onnecticut Jan. 1938 76, 215, 653 +9.1 | 104,014, 510 99, 884, 846 6, 805, 553 +12.4 27, 006, 857 877, 468 —11.3 
EE = ar 10, 307, 120 +15.0 , 410 23, 340, 330 1, 689, 610 +4.8 13, 299, 403, +24.7 
Massachusetts. ___.... --d0_......| 123, 864, 904 +4.4 228, 667, 161 219, 888, 398 7, 957, 614 —37.0 102, 489,528 | 3, 455,179 —5.4 
New Hampshire... ... aw 10, 300, 117 +7.4 18, 733, 534 18, 036, 038 936, 464 —42.4 8, 195, 310 284, 312 +13.7 
Rhode Island... __._.. — 27, 326, 034 +9.8 56, 682, 721 55, 257, 727 4, 154, 966 +10.3 29, 204, 697 1, 878, +124.3 
oan Sietintnaaied a ee 5, 369, 353 +7.5 8, 698, 268 360, 009 430, 768 ~—17.9 3, 001, 845 89, —38.9 
n II: 
m.. in Dsiihckipinpensicadiel Ghncnans 350, 201, 735 +11.2 | 718,220,159 | 695, 292,330 | 45, 519, 869 +17.0 | 361, 160,448 | 12, 362, 913 —20.3 
egion ILI: 
Jan. 1939 10, 197, 192 +2.2 13, 135, 674 12, 480, 755 284, 515 —62.1 2, 477, 414 130, 289 —51.2 
New Jersey. _._....... ye See 210, 678, 409 +8.9 272, 107, 519 259, 574, 179 20, 288, 323 +13. 1 57, 160, 591 4, 228, —38.6 
a. ..--.---| Jan, 1938 261, 476, 151 +11.9 | 471, 508,369 | 457, 228, 819 29, 768, 858 +5.9 | 203,333,222 | 3, 547,338 —40.6 
n IV: 
CO =e = Se 28, 233, 277 +7.7 37, 101, 551 35, 147, 752 2, 156, 253 15.5 8, 046 337 —35.0 
Maryland............. ..do. 42, 046, 875 +11.4 73, 153, 447 70, 935, 789 5, 450, 926 bry oo oi oe ats +30.9 
North Carolina.______. .do. 41, 042, 800 +11.6 64, 737, 603 62, 345, 527 4, 804, 604 +20.0 22, 591, 470 772, 011 —32.1 
RFS — 30, 871, 958 +6.4 53, 901, 916 51, 848, 866 2, 658, 553 +3.7 20, 576, 109 977, 961 +650.9 
West _ — See 31, 705, 910 +8.0 57, 276, 374 55, 515, 132 2, 814, 724 (i) 24, 478, 881 651, 230 +4.4 
n V: 
Kentucky............. Jan. 1939 46, 022, 655 +6.0 62, 699, 847 59, 624, 878 3, 105, 670 +.6 13, 925, 211 757, 106 —16.0 
Michigan. . July 1938 | 123, 942, 891 —1.2 | 278,863,914 | 270,746,635 | 12, 096, 837 —36.5 | 152,989,542 | 14, 303, 704 —24.5 
2 ~~e Seeiiesaties tehtea Jan. 1939 | 250, 038, 575 +3.0 | 329,431,070 | 312,899, 091 9, 904, 009 —51.6 70, 857,489 | 4, 234, 506 —32.0 
n 
Se July 1939 | 276, 501,032 +5.3 | 399,574,048 | 380,908,205 | 24, 267, 051 +8. 1 109, 231, 845 | 12, 122, 736 +44.4 
ndiana.. Apr. 1938 73, 909, 651 +7.0 126, 362, 053 121, 452, 231 7, 068, 308 —3.0 49, 262,815 | 2,707,348 —43.0 
Reson Vi July 10936 71, 277, 805 +3.9 98, 932, 763 92, 535, 570 3, 421, 257 ® 25, 690, 526 1, 196, 375 —39.0 
on 
Alabama.......... .| Jan. 1938 31, 399, 770 +11.3 53, 335, 023 51, 566, 620 3, 718, 375 +11.4 21, 935, 255 723, 404 —17.2 
Florida ipieemitaligsicarss st Jan. 1939 16, 850, 967 +5.8 36, 596, 636 35, 285, 157 2, 079, 908 —11.3 18, 237, 113 1, 253, 963 —19.6 
Ce tema = ae 34, 913, 608 +4. 6 50, 833, 895 48, 514, 854 2, 524, 317 —23.6 13, 481, 588 | 1, 195, 136 —21.7 
Mississippi__.._.._- Apr. 1938 6, 906, 664 +8.3 15, 566, 270 15, 077, 886 1, 032, 062 —7.2 8, 017, 194 546, 035 —22.3 
South Carolina... _. July 1938 18, 580, 427 +5.6 27, 422, 452 26, 186, 642 1, 344, 125 —28.1 8, 151, 463, 774 —40.8 
ee i tiecakaed Jan. 1938 24, 299, 003 +8. 6 969, 058 49, 387, 580 3, 405, 698 —.9 25, 142,614 | 1,627, 279 —14.8 
Region ° 
eS July 1938 26, 410, 494 +5.3 44, 565, 545 42, 805, 481 1, 704, 255 —33.9 16, 032, 705 623, 447 —40.5 
b 30, 583, 793 +5.7 70, 251, 215 67, 810, 787 3, 128, 706 —.3 37, 150,439 | 1,656,744 —43.0 
. 10, 628, 265 +2. 6 17, 610, 321 16, 677, 863 428, 330 —27.9 5, 300, 474 226, 924 —63.9 
2, 547, 161 +2.4 5, 131, 054 4, 906, 776 159, 236 —38.4 2, 006, 414 115, 916 —46.3 
3, 860, 695 +2.1 5, 559, 206 5, 246, 712 128, 148 —34.9 1, 295, 295 71, 468 —41.3 
10, 754, 286 +13.3 19, 457, 701 18, 742, 976 1, 432, 911 +1,.2 7, 615, 573 234, 386 —36.5 
18, 768, 560 +6.9 29, 142, 076 27, 702, 215 1, 654, 924 +39.7 7, 649, 009 552, 505 —30.9 
87, 552, 723 +6.3 | 115,726,444 | 110,007, 869 7, 095, 383 +3.0 23, 302,261 | 2,455, 302 —10.4 
22, 741, 085 +1.4 36, 465, 960 34, 676, 131 1, 220, 377 —38.7 12, 722,845 | 1,042,179 (4) 
23, 487, 004 +7.5 51, 951, 322 50, 080, 216 2, 004, 026 +5.8 27, 284,589 | 1,402,045 —-4.3 
3, 727, 550 +4.7 7, 912, 236 7, 607, 462 320, 894 —27.2 3, 670, 135 175, 006 —33.8 
72, 877, 289 +44 115, 756, 007 110, 316, 557 4, 027, 151 —13.9 38, 651, 690 1, 397, 333 —144 
6, 003, 554 +12.3 12, 319, 284 11, 962, 098 758, 356 +3.2 5, 977, 491 134, 341 —45.0 
15, 219, 077 +6.0 27, 261, 072 26, 085, 597 1, 016, 202 -311 10, 513, 952 247, 795 —39.4 
4, 067, 228 +9.9 11, 266, 162 10, 934, 895 568, 149 —16.8 6, 825, 917 225, 683 —60.0 
6, 482, 334 +7.3 14, 262, 965 14, 688, 734 766, 211 —-3.4 7, 504, 524 362, 804 —52.8 
6,800,324 | +11.6| 15,463,625 | 15,025,003 908, 709 —5.7 8, 146, 328 240, 583 —61.3 
3, 176, 825 +8.8 7, 140, 093 6, 886, 024 309, 971 —10.5 3, 361, 233 70, 320 —73.5 
227, 388, 752 +6.5 | 443,254,502 | 426, 419, 485 24, 661, 644 —11.6 | 208,062,061 | 12, 200, 715 —2%.9 
2, 088, 996 +23. 4 5, 444, 960 5, 290, 821 453, 908 +27.0 2, 999, 230 69, 854 —59.8 
19, 854, 012 +11.8 38, 537, 272 37, 397, 208 2, 304, 809 +3.3 18, 092, 870 419, 819 —63.1 
39, 427, 816 +13.7 64, 477, 349 62, 030, 174 5, 101, 072 +9.0 23, 374, 855 579, 517 —67.2 
2,230,617 | +11.1 3, 545, 618 3, 430, 788 258, 407 +7.6 1, 301, 623 48, 450 —41.6 
9, 864, 725 +5.7 10, 789, 175 10, 195, 060 539, 699 +36, 2 844, 569 66, 470 +19.4 























' Except interest which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury. 
See footnote 5. 

+ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 
maintained in the U.S. Treasury, State unemployment trust fund accounts 
reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

+ Represents contributions from employers plus such penalties and interest 
as are available for benefits and contributions from employees. Adjusted 
for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Current 
contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages, are as follows: for employers, 
2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for em- 
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loyees, 1.5 percent in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, 
Kessucky, and New Jersey. 34 States have adopted experience rating 
which modifies above rates. All States collect contributions either wholly 
or in part on quarterly basis. 


‘ Includes contributions through June — by on W: earned by employ- 
ees of railroads and other groups now subject to Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 


15 States, collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title [X of Social Security Act. 
§ Interest segeeyeate earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. 


(See neat page for rest of footnotes) 
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failed to cause a reduction in the average contribu- 
tion rates in Nebraska and Wyoming, collections 
declined in these States—an indication that taxable 
pay rolls declined from the last quarter of 1941 
to the first quarter of 1942. In addition, 5 States ® 
which had no experience-rating plans in operation 
reported declines in collections; in each of these 
except Tennessee, collections declined markedly 
from the first to the second quarter of the past 3 
years. The 42-percent decline in New Hampshire 
is explained by the fact that many employers are 
permitted to report on a semiannual basis, with 
the result that the bulk of the collections fall in the 
first ana third quarters of the year. 

Increases over the previous quarter were gener- 
ally slight and amounted to less than 15 percent in 
17 of the 23 States reporting higher collections. 
Hawaii and Kansas, however, reported increases 
of 36 and 40 percent, respectively. 

The marked expansion in economic activity and 
in employment since last year is evident in in- 
creased collections over the second quarter of 1941 
in every State except Hawaii and South Dakota, as 
well as in 13 of the 16 States already mentioned in 
which reduced contribution rates became effec- 
tive in January 1942. Even in these States, 
however, the decline in tax rates was partially 
offset by a decided expansion in taxable pay rolls 
while, in several other experience-rating States, in- 
creased taxable pay rolls more than covered the 
loss in revenue to State unemployment compensa- 
tion funds from reduced contribution rates. In 22 
States, increases of 25.0 percent or more over last 
year were reported. Although 15 States experi- 
enced declines in collections as compared with 
April-June 1941, only 7 “ of them collected less in 
the first 6 months of 1942 than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Ratio of benefits to collections.—While collections 
declined slightly from the first quarter of 1942, 
benefit payments dropped more markedly (table 
8), as many of the unemployed were absorbed into 
war production and the armed services. Hence, 


13 Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Tennessee, and Utah. 
14 Delaware, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
South Dakota. 





* Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

1 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject 
to Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

§ Based on data for 49 States. See footnote 9. 

* Not computed, because contributions for the 2 periods compared relate 
to wages paid during different numbers of months. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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only 36 cents was paid out in benefits during April- 
June for every $1 collected, as compared with 44 
Table 8.—Ratio of benefits! to collections,’ by State, 
by specified period through June 1942 
[Data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to July 21, 1942] 


























Ratio (percent) of— 
, +... | Month and Benefits | Total 
— oa pe! year bene- | Benefits | Benefits | to collec-| benefits 
State fits first | to collec-| tocollec-} tions | to cumu- 
payable tions tions since lative 
January-|July 1941-| benefits | collec- 
June 1942 |June 1942 first tions and 
payable | interest ¢ 
RS! Ee Pe 39.9 33.8 $51.8 38.9 
Region I: 
onnecticut.......| Jan. 1938 14.5 12.8 31.9 26.0 
SP 22.0 21.9 67.8 55.7 
Massachusetts. _._|....do_._ ._- 34.5 32.8 57.4 44.8 
New Hampshire...|__..do_..__. 20.9 23.9 59.2 43.7 
Rhode Island _-__..|....do_.._. 34.3 28.0 61.6 51.5 
Vermont... es ee 24.6 17.4 43.1 34.5 
Region II: 
OO) eS Sa eee 33. 0 35.1 60.3 50.3 
Region III: 
Delaware_......_..| Jan. 1939 38.3 23.1 28.7 18.9 
New Jersey __.....|....do.... 29.1 27.1 29.4 21.0 
Pennsylvania_....| Jan. 1938 16.5 15.7 52.5 43.1 
Region IV: 
OF a eS 18.7 20. 6 27.5 21.8 
Maryland.._____. a “See 23.8 25.0 48.3 40.9 
North Carolina... .|....do__..- 21.7 27.7 42.6 34.9 
cei ae “oe 31.1 28.9 47.2 38.2 
West Virginia. __..|....do._._. 28.2 23.3 53.9 42.7 
Region V: 
entucky-....... Jan. 1939 26.8 20.9 33.9 22.2 
Michigan - July 1938 107.4 64.3 73.4 54.9 
SSR: Jan. 1939 6 21.2 32.6 21.5 
Region VI 
a July 1939 43.9 36.9 47.5 27.3 
Saas Apr. 1938 51.9 36.9 51.9 39.0 
Wisconsin... July 1936 72.5 37.6 $33.6 26.0 
Region VII: 
Alabama._....... Jan. 1938 22.6 24.8 51.2 41.1 
“ee Jan. 1939 63.6 75.9 71.3 49.8 
Georgia. -_-_.._-. See 46.7 37.6 40.5 26.5 
Mississippi........| Apr. 1938 58.2 50.7 65.7 51.5 
South Carolina_...| July 1938 38.8 33.0 40.7 29.7 
Tennessee..__......| Jan. 1938 51.7 46.4 60.3 49.3 
Region VIII: 
Iowa..............| July 1938 37.4 25.5 48.6 36.0 
Minnesota........| Jan. 1938 72.8 54.4 66.3 52.9 
Nebraska_-__.___. Jan. 1939 83.7 60.0 54.6 30.1 
North Dakota._.__|_...do__..- 79.5 47.6 66.0 39.1 
South Dakota_.-- SS Sare 59. 5 43.2 39.0 23.3 
Region IX: 
ee tae 21.2 28.8 56.3 39.1 
Kansas ee es Ee 51.9 46.3 43.2 26.2 
Bees. .........1..00 7.1 30.6 30.4 20.1 
Oklahoma.........| Dec. 1938 64.9 46.6 57.1 34.9 
Region X: 
Louisiana. -__.__-. Jan. 1938 59.5 67.2 64.2 52.5 
New Mexico......| Dec. 1938 57.7 42.4 70.7 46.4 
‘Temes.............] Jan. 1608 34.8 | 31.8 42.6 33.4 
Region XI: 
TS ee 25.4 28.2 59.9 48.5 
Colorado-.---- ..| Jan. 1939 26.4 25.0 60.6 38. 6 
ee — 1938 63.1 41.7 85.6 60.6 
Montana_.._......| July 1939 72.6 54.3 88.2 49.8 
Wiccdcassusccest Cae oe 46.0 46.6 65.2 §2.7 
Wyoming.........| Jan. 1939 51.2 35.6 74,2 47.1 
Region XII: 
California_........| Jan. 1938 55.0 47.3 57.8 46.9 
Nevada...........| Jan. 1939 30.0 32. 1 79.1 55.1 
Oregon............| Jan. 1938 | 33.1 23.7 57.2 46.9 
Washington.__._. | Jan, 1939 | 24.0 21.6 53.8 36.3 
Territories: 
ee ee 26.4 18.6 50.9 36.7 
eae |-- Cee 13.1 8.5 12.1 7.8 











1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes benefits paid through June 
30, 1939, to employces of railroads and other groups now subject to Railroad 
ee Insurance Act. 

2 See table 7, footnotes 3 and 4. 

2 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust 
fund, which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury at end of each 
quarter. 

* Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefits at same 
time. 

§ Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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Table 9.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1941-42 



































Balance as Balance as 
Region ! Interest With- 
and State of = 30, Deposits credited drawals of —_ 30, 
Total. .|$2,001,317,696) $1,095, 604,362| $62, 085, 961) $388, 197, 999) $2,880,900,020 
I 
onn. .- 53, 582, 418 23, 953,000) 1,605,250) 3, 025, 000 76, 115, 668 
Maine --. 5, 300, 649 6, 095, 000) 193, 091 1, 335, 060) 10, 253, 740 
Mass.. 90, 045, 393 45, 210, 000 685, 14, 400,000) 123, 541, 037 
N. H.. 6, 843, 143 4, 052, 000 210, 315 880, 000 10, 225, 458 
) 15, 604, 529] 15, 292, 000 544, 4, 350, 000 , 090, 
NB aacoe- 3, 696, 463 1, 875, 595 113, 198 350, 000 , 335, 256 
Reg. 
N. Ls 236, 579, 360) 162, 132, 549) 7, 224,756) 56,828,000) 349, 108, 665 
Reg. I 
‘Hel esi 7, 931, 705 2, 554, 500 227, 958 565, 000 10, 149, 163 
N.J-..---| 153, 479, 880 71, 926, 000} 4,454,939) 19,700,000) 210, 160,819 
Peg: --| 162,030,743) 111,045,000) 5, 174,807) 17,000,000) 261, 250, 550 
Reg. 
,. = 21, 583, 492 7, 558, 000 610, 529 1, 545, 000 28, 207, 021 
Md... 26, 385, 807 19, 535, 000 854, 504 4, 950, 000 41, 825, 311 
N. C.. 30, 175, 069 13, 116, 000 849, 674 3, 900, 000: 40, 240, 743 
, = 950, 200 10, 026, 000 660, 2, 860, 000 30, 776, 201 
he i ‘ 21, 944, 583 11, 449, 000 2, 325, 000 31, 727, 123 
Reg. 
= 34, 271,814 13, 399, 000 994, 178 2, 770, 000 45, 894, 992 
Mich...- 06, 558, 554 67, 252, 768) 2,941,915) 43,700,000) 123, 053, 237 
ao Vi: 188, 742, 554 70, 320, 000) 5, 549, 14, 816, 000| +249, 796, 548 
eg. VI: 
212, 603, 159 89, 963, 000) 6,096,593) 33,400,000) 275, 262,752 
53, 993, 926 28, 674,791) 1,629,417) 10, 600, 000 73, 698, 134 
Wes 61, 353,095, 12, 882,866) 1, 646,332) 4,800,000) 71, 082, 293 
Reg. 
Ala... 21, 347, 384 12, 332, 000 640, 864 3, 040, 000 31, 280, 248 
= 14, 319, 320 8, 325, 000 369, 429 6, 350, 000 16, 663, 749 
Ga... 25, 348, 261 12, 805, 000 769, 274 4, 200, 000 3A, 722, 535 
Miss. ... 4, 741, 247 4, 023, 000 144, 702 2, 075, 000 6, 833, 949 
8. C... 13, 749, 800 6, 568, 000 400, 266 2, 225, 000 18, 493, 066 
enn. 16, 736, 890 12, 720, 000 508, 146 5, 945, 000 24, 020, 036 
Reg. VIII 
lowa..-- 18, 850, 608 9, 283, 000 561, 114 2, 375, 000 26, 319, 722 
Minn. -. 24, 179, 247 11, 973, 013 685, 962 6, 485, 000 30, 353, 222 
Nebr.__. 9, 529, 448 2, 010, 000 250, 561 1, 200, 000 10, 590, 009 
N. Dak. 2, 005, 486 908, 000 58, 570 428, 000 2, 544, 056 
an = 3, 367, 375 680, 400 90, 405 292, 000 3, 846, 180 
eg. LX: 
[ eS 6, 928, 384 4, 947, 218 212, 417 1, 355, 000 10, 733, 019 
Kans__-- 15, 562, 663 5, 075, 846 423, 285 2, 420, 000 18, 641, 794 
Sa 67, 273, 611 26, 130,000} 1, 928, 169 7, 950, 000: 87, 381, 780 
aos: ‘on 18, 559, 549 6, 760, 000 522, 147 3, 220, 000 22, 621, 696 
Og. A: 
= 19, 338, 548) 10, 927, 000 522,918} 7,475,000} 23,313, 466 
N. Mex. 2, 678, 530 1, 635, 000 81, 699 715, 000 3, 680, 229 
atts ...| 59,657,585) 16, 833,000) 1,637,836) 5,400,000} 72, 728, 421 
eg. 
Ariz__. 3, 830, 758 2, 811, 750 120, 712 779, 000 5, 984, 220 
Colo _. 10, 905, 6 5, 245, 000 326, 089: 1, 293, 000 15, 183, 718 
Idaho 2, 492, 488 2, 444, 034 83, 829 985, 000 4, 035, 351 
Mont. 4, 839, 226 3, 085, 800 141, 507 1, 635, 000 6, 431, 623 
Utah. 4, 767, 837 3, 501, 000 143, 088 1, 635, 000 6, 776, 925 
Wyo.. 2, 188, 327 1, 329, 564 67, 358 465, 000 3, 120, 249 
Reg. XII 
>alif 165, 947,803 102,679,187) 4,978,148) 47,100,000) 226, 505, 138 
Nev 1, 035, 031) 1, 399, 500 37, 192 434, 999 2, 036, 724 
Oreg.... 11, 993, 152 9, 723, 220 404, 649 2, 307, 000 19, 814, 031 
Wash__. 24, 611, 434 17, 890, 000 791, 665 3, 900, 000 39, 393, 099 
Alaska... 1, 225, 444 1, 165, 166 41, 632 230, 000 2, 202, 242 
Hawaii_._- 7, 650, we 2, 172, 585 216, 403 185, 000 9, 854, 083 











' Social Security Board region. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 


cents in the previous quarter. The April-June 
ratio was almost equivalent to that for the same 
quarter of 1941, but was in sharp contrast to the 
benefit-collection ratio of 72 cents for the second 
quarter of 1940. Most of the States reported 
lower benefit-collection ratios in the second than 
in the first quarter of the year, including Nebraska 
and Wisconsin where disbursements no longer ex- 
ceeded collections. Michigan, however, reported 
for the second successive quarter an excess of dis- 
bursements over collections, as contributions in 
that State declined considerably more sharply than 
benefit payments. 

During the first 6 months of 1942, for every $1 
collected, 40 cents was paid out in benefits as 
compared with 42 and 65 cents for the correspond- 
ing periods of 1941 and 1940, respectively. Most 
of the States shared in the decline. While four 
States—Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and North 
Dakota—had reported benefit payments in excess 
of collections for the January—June period of 1941, 
only Michigan reported an excess of benefit expend- 
itures during the first half of 1942. In 17 other 
States, however, more than half the collections in 
this period were expended in benefit payments. 

Because of the unusually low benefit-collection 
ratio during the last 2 quarters of 1941 (30 and 
25 percent, respectively), the amount paid in 
benefits for every $1 collected during the period 
July 1941-June 1942 was only 34 cents. This 
amount was considerably less than for the 2 
preceding 12-month periods. The more rapid 
rate at which reserves for future benefit payments 
have accumulated was shared by a majority of the 
States. Only 7 States paid out more than 50 
cents of each $1 collected during the period July 
1941—June 1942, as compared with 23 States dur- 
ing the preceding 12-month period; the number of 
States disbursing less than one-third of all collec- 
tions during these 2 periods were 29 and 9, 
respectively. 


Benefit Disqualifications in California* 


A study of every tenth benefit disqualification 
considered or imposed between February 1 and 
October 31, 1941, has been prepared by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. The sample 





*California Department of Employment, Sacramento, May 1942, 7 pp., 
text, tables. Processed. Summarized by the Reports and Analysis Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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consisted of 3,560 disqualification determinations 
affecting 3,057 different individuals. However, 
only 2,117 claimants in the sample were actually 
disqualified, and, of these, 287 were disqualified 
more than once. 

During 1941, the California agency received 
124,000 notices from employers stating that 
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workers had left employment without cause attri- 
butable to the employers; approximately 93 per- 
cent of these notices referred to voluntary leaving. 
Claims were filed in only 32,500 of the 124,000 
cases. The Department, on its own initiative, 
made determinations in 17,500 additional cases. 
It is estimated that these 50,000 determinations 
affected 35,000 individuals and that 30,000 per- 
sons were actually disqualified during the year. 
The disqualifications imposed on benefit claimants 
during 1941 represented a potential drain upon 
the unemployment insurance fund of approxi- 
mately $2 million.' When allowance is made for 
claimants who exhaust benefit rights, the actual 
amount for 1941 probably was $1.5 million. 

The characteristics of the 3,560 claimants 
included in the study indicate that women 
were more likely to be disqualified than men; 
women comprised more than half of all disqualified 
claimants but accounted for less than one-third 
of the claims load. Disqualified claimants were 
concentrated in trade and service industries and 
in such seasonal and irregular employments as 
canning, fruit packing, and textile products. The 
base-period earnings of the disqualified workers— 
which averaged $1,043 for men and $727 for 
women—indicates a degree of attachment to the 
labor market approximating that of claimants as 
a whole. 

Men who were disqualified usually had quit 
employment to seek other work, or were rendered 
unavailable for work by temporary disability. 
Women were more frequently disqualified for 
nonavailability or refusal of suitable work, often 
accompanied by a previous voluntary leaving. 
Cases involving more than one disqualification 
were relatively much more common among women 
than among men, and in 201 of the 287 cases the 
issue was refusal of offered work, linked with a 
previous refusal, voluntary leaving of the same 
job, or nonavailability for work. 

Two-thirds of the 584 claimants disqualified for 

1 To estimate the savings, the total number of weeks of disqualification 
were calculated on the basis of the 10-percent sample. This number was 
multiplied by the average weekly benefit rate for disqualified claimants. It 
was assumed that the claimant was not reemployed during the disqualifi- 
cation period, that the maximum period of disqualification was assessed in 
every case in which flexible disqualifications are provided, that a 6-week 


disqualification was imposed in availability cases, and that no disqualified 
claimant exhausted his award. 











refusal of suitable employment were women, a 
disproportionate percentage, since only one-fourth 
of the California labor force and one-third of 
benefit claimants were women. While the earn- 
ings and age distribution of the disqualified claim- 
ants follows closely the distribution for all claim- 
ants, their industrial and occupational grouping 
differs significantly from that of all claimants and 
of the labor force. Women stenographers, typists, 
secretaries, saleswomen, and waitresses, and opera- 
tives in the manufacturing of apparel and fabric 
products constituted 58 percent of all women dis- 
qualified for refusing work, but, according to the 
1940 census, women in these occupational groups 
comprised only 27 percent of all employed women. 

Men disqualified for refusal of work showed a 
comparable occupational concentration; kitchen 
workers, waiters, farm hands, and construction 
workers accounted for half of all men disqualified 
for that reason. These occupations are, on the 
whole, seasonal and irregular and have wide vari- 
ations in working conditions—a factor which 
appears to have a direct bearing on the refusal of 
work. The younger men were disproportionately 
represented in this group, probably because their 
limited responsibilities permit them greater free- 
dom of choice and mobility. 

An additional inquiry was made into 117 cases 
in which no disqualification for refusal of suitable 
work was imposed, although the issue of disquali- 
fication was raised by Department representatives. 
This group included 70 women and 47 men. A 
majority of the jobs rejected by women for good 
cause were offered by former employers, and in 
about one-fourth of these cases the jobs were not 
open when the claimants applied. Another 20 
percent of the jobs were held unsuitable because 
of the distance from home. These women had 
moved when their husbands found work in other 
cities, and in almost every case their former 
employers offered the jobs after notification that 
the women had filed benefit claims in the new and 
distant communities. Among the men, the most 


important reasons for not imposing a refusal-of- 
work disqualification were that the job was not 
in the claimant’s usual occupation, was physically 
unsuitable, was not open when the claimant 
applied, or was too far from home. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance* 


Operations, June 1942 


Railroad unemployment insurance operations in 
June declined to the lowest point in the history of 
the Railroad Retirement Board. In that month, 
railroad workers filed only 11,200 claims for un- 
employment insurance (table 1), and some 
$205,000 was paid for 9,500 insurance benefits. 
These figures represent roughly one-seventh of 
the unemployment insurance load in January. 
The exhaustion of benefit rights by almost 10,000 
workers was one of the factors in the reduction 
in the number of benefit payments, but reemploy- 
ment of tens of thousands of railroad workers, 
particularly maintenance-of-way men, was far 
more important. 

The average initial benefit payment continued 
its rise of the previous few months. Increases in 
the average number of days of unemployment in 
the registration periods and in the average daily 
benefit both contributed to the highest average of 
initial benefit payments for the year—$18.06 
(table 2). The average of subsequent benefit 
payments for June—$21.78—was also affected by 
the same two influences, but, while it was higher 
than in any of the preceding 6 months, it was 

*Prepared by the Office of the Director of Research, Railroad Re‘ ‘rement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Jocial 
Security Board. 


lower than those in the first 5 months of the 
benefit year. 

Coincident with the decline in unemployment 
insurance activities, the Board’s employment 
service has expanded its services markedly. 
Notifications of 14,100 openings were received, 
and 19,000 persons were referred to employers in 
June. Of approximately 11,300 workers placed 
in jobs, 10,600 were track laborers. 


Summary, Benefit Year 1941-42 


The improved employment situation of railroad 
workers in the benefit year which ended in June 
has been reflected in the sharp decline in registered 
unemployment and the parallel decline of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits paid by the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Employment on class I 
steam railroads increased by 137,000 during the 
year, and June employment was the highest for 
any month in 11 years. The number of bene- 
ficiaries declined from approximately 162,000 in 
1940-41 to 74,000 in 1941-42 (table 3); claims for 
unemployment insurance declined from 1.3 million 
to 517,000; benefit certifications, from 1 million to 
450,000; and the amount of benefits paid, from 
$17.7 million to $8.9 million. . 

The basic employment situation in the railroad 
industry was, naturally, the main factor in the re- 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights, claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 
(Corrected to June 26, 1942] 





















































1941-42 1940-41 
Period Benefit payments Benefit payments 
Applications Claims Applications Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 
SD cticnesadweatess 89, 834 518, 245 3 448,989 | * $8, 902, 530 181, 062 1, 255, 778 2998, 204 | 1 $17, 671,616 
ae 1,015 11, 192 9, 456 205, 011 2, 287 29, 156 24, 218 450, 945 
| ae 257 3,119 2, 542 54, 431 428 9, 414 7, 994 146, 904 
a ol 223 2, 906 2, 302 51, 028 379 7, 426 6, 034 110, 141 
Ec idenadtcesosoe 210 2, 681 2, 349 52, 367 937 6, 334 5, 333 101, 762 
w = ae 325 2, 486 2,173 47, 185 543 5, 982 4, 857 92, 138 
ee averages 
aly Ute 3, 838 6. 464 4, 683 83, 843 8, 788 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 
ae 1,315 7, 499 6,175 129, 947 4, 138 24, 240 15, 240 222, 651 
September. 986 7, 220 6, 413 140, 457 2, 809 22, 721 16, 584 247, 928 
aes | 1, 194 7, 378 6, 391 138, 776 2,813 19, 596 14, 190 210, 
November. 2, 659 8, 760 7, 280 152, 363 7, 622 23, 298 11, 483 173, 494 
December | 4, 504 13, 267 1, 180 204, 195 6, 157 34, 401 30, 037 556, 150 
January...._____. 2, 956 19, 206 17, 147 325, 842 2, 885 39, 753 39, 362 754, 649 
February. 1, 154 17, 661 16, 406 332, 201 1, 464 33, 325 31, 448 614, 284 
Be itiicnn caueiinas } 636 15, 721 14, 550 293, 933 931 29, 255 27, 760 539, 420 
i 357 9,975 8, 812 165, 664 1, 851 20, 558 18, 089 329, 462 
ay wets 282 4, 341 3, 679 74, 155 535 12, 181 10, 105 185, 037 
I | 254 2, 798 2, 364 51, 253 572 7, 289 6, 055 112, 736 
1 May 30-June 26, 1942. ? Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days in benefit year 1941-42, by specified period, July 194l-June 1942' 




















[Corrected to June 26, 1942] 
Certifications with 14 Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of 
All certifications days of unemployment unemployment unemployment 
Type of certification and Aver- Aver- Aver- 
period —_ Aver- | age |Percont| AY€ | aver- | Percent — Aver- | age | Percent “4 “| Aver-| age 
Num- | p,enent| 22 |number| of all |, oa, of all nena age |number| ofall |, ¢ront| age |number 
ber ay- | ,2aily | of com-| certifi- ay- | daily | certifi- ay- | daily | ofcom-| certifi- ay. | daily | of com- 
on benefit | pensa- | cations bana benefit | cations a4 benefit | pensa- | cations haa benefit 
ble days ble days ble days 
Certifications for first regis- 
tration period: 2 
July 19-Aug. 1, 1941__.._| 8,989 | $15.94 $2. 64 6.03 68.7 | $18.48 $2. 64 31.3 | $10.34 $2. 65 2 | os Fe See, Se 
aie TT 5, 877 14. 24 2. 55 5. 57 60.4 17. 92 2. 56 39. 6 8. 65 2. 53 >) ae eee 
Aug. 30-Sept. 26._..___. , 465 14. 45 2. 58 5. 60 58.3 17.99 2. 57 41.7 9. 50 2. 61 | aaa Se ee 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31________- 4,149 14. 48 2. 54 5. 69 61.9 17. 92 2. 56 38. 1 8. 91 2. 51 | 5 eae ee eee 
Sa 13.90 2. 35 5.93 67.4 16. 40 2. 34 32.6 8.73 2. 36 Be OO Dannaceschsccecansiosececsaaeaee 
Nov. 29, 1941-Jan. 2, 
an a 16, 488 14. 39 2. 35 6.13 72.5 16. 36 2. 34 27.5 9. 22 2. 40 Sf eee eee eee 
elt pins cecseienlcel 15, 512 14. 06 2. 57 5.47 61.3 17. 57 2. 51 338.7 38.51 2.79 6 >) ae ee ee 
fon. 31-Feb. 27......... 6, 183 14. 56 2. 51 5. 80 63.1 17. 36 2. 48 36.9 9. 78 2. 62 >) f SA ee ee a 
Feb. 28-Mar. 27_________ 3,016 15. 29 2. 68 5.71 61.2 18. 90 2.70 38.8 9. 57 2. 60 OO }) =e eae sodemaal 
Mar. 28-May 1_-.._.._- 16. 33 2.82 5.79 60.6 19.81 2. 83 39.4 10. 94 2.79 , , aS Ee Re 
paw 220. .___..........- 16. 88 2. 92 5.78 67.6 | 20.27 2. 90 32.4 9. 82 3.03 3 ee oe ee Pe 
May 30-June 26_.._____- 813 18. 06 3.04 5.04 64.9 21. 66 3.09 35.1 11.70 2. 95 4 Se Sees det 
Certifications for subse- 
quent registration peri- 
Taly 19-Aug. 1, 1941_____ 1, 421 22. 55 2.44 9. 26 80.7 24. 50 2.45 15.4 16. 47 2. 32 7.10 3.9 $5.15 $2. 32 2.22 
OS eS 18, 156 23. 36 2. 66 8.79 71.8 26. 90 2. 69 22.0 17.18 2. 53 6.79 6.2 4.93 2. 30 1.9 
an. 30-Sept. 26.....__- 21, 67 22. 91 2. 64 8. 66 69.6 26. 77 2. 68 22.9 16. 82 2. 52 6. 69 7.5 5.08 2.49 2.04 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31________- 27, 617 22. 82 2. 64 8. 63 67.6 26. 85 2. 68 25. 2 17.23 2. 53 6.81 Pe 5.13 2. 55 2.01 
SS - SSS 22. 44 2. 60 8. 63 68.3 26.19 2. 62 24.5 16. 98 2. 52 6.73 aa 5. 46 2. 55 2.14 
= 29, 1941-Jan. 2, 
A ae 39, 335 19. 89 2.42 8. 26 62.5 23. SO 2.38 26.3 16. 36 2.46 6. 65 11.2 6. 32 2. 69 2.35 
a Se eT. 52, 982 20. 45 2. 35 8.70 69.7 23. 37 2.34 23.5 16.13 2. 39 6.74 6.8 5.35 2. 54 2.11 
Jan. 31-Feb. 27 -.....| 50, 326 20. 84 2. 36 8. 84 71.6 23. 48 2. 35 22.5 16. 50 2.40 6. 89 5.9 5.21 2.49 2.09 
‘eb. 28-Mar. 27__.._____ 55, 125 20. 47 2. 37 8. 64 68.4 23. 60 2. 36 24.1 16. 37 2. 39 6. 85 7.5 5.14 2. 46 2.00 
Mar. 28-May te ad 41,877 18. 89 2. 41 7.84 55.7 24 23 2. 42 30.3 15. 56 2.41 4.47 14.0 §. 21 2. 38 2.19 
_~ | eee 13, 800 20. 38 2. 66 7. 66 51.9 27.35 2.74 33.0 16.18 2.50 6.47 15.1 5. 59 2. 5A 2. 21 
May 30-June 26_____.... 8, 590 21.78 2.80 7.78 53.6 28. 98 2.90 32.4 17. 45 2. 69 6.49 14.0 6.15 2. 69 228 












































1 Data based on 33. es sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certifications 


duction of unemployment insurance. Also sig- 
nificant, however, were the efforts of the employ- 
ment service of the Railroad Retirement Board to 
find jobs for unemployment insurance beneficiaries 
through the cooperation of the railroad industry 
and the railway labor unions. In many instances, 
employees who are to be furloughed from one de- 
partment or division of a railroad are transferred 
to some other department or division of the same 
road. Furthermore, temporarily furloughed work- 
ers are “borrowed,’’ and seasonal workers are 
transferred to other railroads during the slack 
season of their usual employers. In the fiscal year 
1941-42, 299 different railroad occupations were 
included in the 59,200 placements. 

It is likely that in the near future the railroads 
will also need substantial numbers of additional 
skilled railroad workers. The employment service 
of the Board is endeavoring to recruit for the 
industry the trained persons who were former 
railroad workers. 
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1 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


Applications for certificate of benefit rights.— 
Applications for certificate of benefit rights, made 
once in each benefit year before unemployment 
insurance compensation can be received, were 
filed by over 90,000 railroad workers in 1941-42. 
One-fifth of all the applications were filed in the 
opening month of the benefit year. A large part 
of the applications in July 1941 probably were 
filed by workers who had exhausted their benefit 
rights in the previous benefit year. The total 
number of applications filed in the next 3 months 
was smaller than that in July. From October 
through January there was a decline in total em- 
ployment on class I railways amounting to 50,900; 
maintenance-of-way employment declined by 
60,000. During this period, more than 45,000 
workers filed applications. The largest number 
was filed in December, when one-fourth of all 
applications in the benefit year were received. 
Most of the workers who had experienced un- 
employment in 1941-42 (87 percent) had filed 
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Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment service: Summary of operations for the 
benefit years 1941-42 and 1940-41 ! 











Item 1941-42 1940-41 
Unemployment compensation operations: 
PD SUMING 0a we cascccieccccacesents 90, 031 181, 157 
Certificates of benefit rights issued. _...._....- 87, 821 177, 214 
I a 517, 263 2 1, 257, 822 
Number of benefits certified_..............._. 448, 226 999, 505 
Amount of benefits certifled_._................| $8, 891, 661 | $17, 699, 236 
Benefit accounts: 
ST ee OE PE eR 74, 011 161, 925 
ESSE AOE 10, 417 3 25, 356 
Employment service operations: 
CE Ee 91, 268 4 25, 450 
Referrals jdbdabesdbsbdadbndacucammnan 106, 178 4 30, 931 
Ee ere sore er, 59, 229 410,773 











1 Years begin July 1 and end June 30. Differ from data in table 1 which 
cover periods June 29, 1940-June 27, 1941, and June 28, 1941-June 26, 1942. 
2 Includes claims received June 29, 1940. 


3 Excludes 6,730 accounts based on 1938 wages and exhausted between 
July 1 and Nov. 15, 1940. 
4 Covers period October 1940-June 1941. 


applications by the end of January. In the 
succeeding 5 months only half as many applica- 
tions were received as in December. 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights 
were denied 1,900 workers. An additional 13,900, 
who did receive certificates, did not receive bene- 
fits in 1941-42. Many of these workers were not 
unemployed during any part of the year, and 
many others were unemployed for too short a 
period to receive compensation. About 74,000 
railroad workers received benefits during the year. 

Claims and benefit payments.—Railroad workers 
filed 517,000 claims for unemployment insurance in 
1941-42 (table 3). Although the period July- 
September was one of relatively high and increas- 
ing employment on steam railroads, more than 
90,000 claims were filed for unemployment benefits. 
It was in the winter months which followed, 
however, that unemployed workers filed claims 
in large numbers. Nearly two-thirds of the 
year’s claims were filed during December—April, 
usually the months of heavy unemployment in the 
railroad industry. The largest number of claims 
in any month of 1941-42 (76,800) was received 
in January. In the last 2 months of the benefit 
year, claims declined to the lowest point in rail- 
road unemployment insurance history. The re- 
sumption of maintenance work on _ roadbeds, 
bridges, and structures in the spring, and the fact 
that several thousands of railroad workers had 
previously exhausted their benefits rights for the 
year were among the important factors in the 
reduction of the claims load. 


Almost 450,000 unemployment benefit pay- 
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ments (iable 3) were made in the last benefit year. 
The number of payments averaged 5.9 per bene- 
ficiary, which does not take into account a 
relatively small number of payments to be made 
in the new year. The fact that the average num- 
ber is only slightly below that in the previous 
year indicates that, although the number of unem- 
ployed workers had decreased markedly in 1941- 
42, joblessness was only slightly less severe a 
problem than in the previous year for the workers 
who experienced unemployment. Each qualified 
worker is entitled to benefits equal to 100 times 
the daily benefit rate, which means that he can 
receive compensation for not more than 5 months 
of continuous unemployment. Yet one out of 
each seven railroad workers who received benefits 
exhausted his benefit rights. There is no indica- 
tion of the extent of their additional unemploy- 
ment. 

Average benefit payments.—The average initial 
benefit payment—which compensates the unem- 
ployed worker for not more than 7 days of unem- 
ployment—dropped from $15.94 in the first month 
of the benefit year to $13.90 in the fifth month, 
then rose to $18.06 at the end of the year (table 
2). During August—October, a higher proportion 
of workers returned to work before the end of the 
14-day registration period, thereby causing the 
lower initial payments in those 3 months. 

The cold weather in November saw a sharp 
drop in employment of maintenance-of-way work- 
ers, the majority of whom are low-paid laborers. 
The extra-gang men, who are the first to be laid 
off, had average earnings of $250 in the railroad 
industry in 1940. The daily benefit rate of those 
who qualify for unemployment insurance is low. 
Consequently, the influx of a large number of 
extra-gang and other maintenance-of-way laborers 
to the unemployment insurance rolls in November 
resulted in the lowest average of initial benefit 
payments for the year—$13.90. 

Larger numbers of extra-gang and other main- 
tenance-of-way laborers received initial benefits 
in December than in the previous month. But, 
since most of them and other unemployed workers 
were out of work for the full 14-day registration 
period, the average benefit paid was 49 cents 
higher. 

The average initial benefit payment increased 
with each month after January. There was more 
unemployment within the registration periods; 
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and since most of the maintenance-of-way laborers 
who were laid off for the winter had already re- 
ceived their first unemployment insurance pay- 
ments, the workers who came on the rolls in the 
last few months of the benefit year generally 
received higher rates of daily benefits. The aver- 
age initial payment increased during the period 
from $14.06 to $18.06. 

Subsequent benefit payments are generally 
higher than first payments, since 10 days of unem- 
ployment can be compensated by the former, as 
compared with 7 days by the latter. Generally, 
subsequent benefits average approximately $5 
higher than initial benefits. 

From last July through November the average 
of subsequent payments hovered about $23. In 
December a few thousand trainmen, baggagemen, 
dining-car employees, and others were reemployed 
to care for the holiday travel. Workers were also 
reemployed by railroads for snow shoveling and 
for the holiday work of express companies. Fre- 
quently the men started work during unemploy- 
ment registration periods, thereby reducing the 
number of days of unemployment within the regis- 
tration periods. Furthermore, most of the extra- 
gang men who had received initial payments in 
November received subsequent payments in De- 





cember. The combined effect of the lower daily 
benefit rate and the reduction in the number of 
days of unemployment in the registration periods 
was to reduce the average benefit payment to 
$19.89. During the next 3 months payments 
remained close to $20.50. 

The lowest average of subsequent benefits 
occurred in April. In this month many workers 
exhausted their benefit rights for the year, and 
others were reemployed in the midst of registra- 
tion periods. The resultant reduction in the 
average number of days of unemployment in 
registration periods caused the average benefit 
during April to fall to $18.89. In May and 
June, as in April, there was a large proportion 
of registered unemployment periods with only 
5-7 days of unemployment. In these months, 
also, many workers exhausted their benefit rights, 
but since many of the low-paid maintenance-of- 
way laborers had either exhausted their benefit 
rights or had been reemployed, a higher propor- 
tion of the better-paid workers was left on the 
unemployment insurance rolls, as was shown by 
the 20-percent rise in the average daily benefit 
rate. These factors brought about an increase 
ip the average subsequent benefit payment to 
$21.78 in June. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION] 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits 


Decentralization of the claims adjudication and 
control functions of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance has made it impossible to meet 
the publication date hitherto followed in present- 
ing current data on claims and benefits. Data for 
June, which would regularly be carried in this 
issue, will appear in next month’s Bulletin, at 
which time the series will be resumed, but there 
will be a month’s lag in the data. On the basis 
of preliminary data for June, it is estimated that 
$10.1 million was certified to 538,000 monthly 
beneficiaries. Approximately $1.3 million based 
on the wage records of 9,000 deceased wage earners 
was certified in lump-sum death payments. 


Potential Applicants for Account Numbers 


Social security account-number holders have 
formed an increasingly large part of the population, 
and it is estimated that, by the end of 1941, 56.5 
million individuals, or 54 percent of the estimated 
population 14 years of age and over, had social 
security numbers.’ An estimated 58.3 million 
individuals, or 56.2 percent of the estimated popu- 
lation 14 years of age and over, had either a railroad 
retirement or a social security account number 
(table 1). ; 

At the end of 1941 there remained approxi- 
mately 75.7 million persons, or 57 percent of the 
total population in the United States, without 


1 See the Bulletin, July 1942, pp. 60-63. 


Table 1.—Distribution of estimated population ' and estimated number of persons with and without social security 
or railroad retirement account numbers,’ by race, sex, and age group, January 1, 1942 


{In thousands] 










































































Total White Nonwhite * 
Age group 
| Popute- | _ With Without | poputa- With Without | popuia- With Without 
| account account clon account account oi account | account 
j . numbers | numbers numbers | numbers numbers | numbers 
— 
Total 
ae 134, 020 | 58, 320 75, 700 | 120, 090 | 52, 780 67, 310 13, 930 5, 540 8, 300 
0 ee ee 30, 210 10} 30,200 26, 470 10 26, 460 3, 740 0) 3, 740 
i ciia, cud abjiccicicadebios 14, 170 4, 110 10, 060 12, 500 3, 740 8, 760 1, 670 370 1, 300 
| CRA RNS 52, 860 | 38, 740 14, 120 47, 230 34, 970 12, 260 5, 630 3,770 1, 860 
aN eat oa NE sii 27, 140 | 13, 550 13, 590 24, 890 12, 300 12, 590 2, 250 1, 250 1,000 
66 and over. .......... iiosadpacd eenduet 9, 640 1,910 | 7, 730 9, 000 1, 760 | 7, 240 640 150 490 
: 
Male 
Total. __ 67, 320 | 39, 260 | 28, 060 | 60, 440 35, 280 | 25, 160 6, 880 3, 980 2, 900 
ee = 15, 360 | 10| 15, 350 13, 490 10 13, 480 1, 870 () 1,870 
EE pep 7, 110 | 2, 560 | 4, 550 6, 290 2, 270 4, 020 820 290 530 
Yn Ip erat ter * > 26, 240 | 24, 470 | 1,770 23, 550 21, 930 1, 620 2, 690 2, 540 150 
45-64 13, 900 10, 560 | 3, 340 12, 730 9, 540 3, 190 1, 170 1, 020 150 
65 and over 4, 710 | 1, 660 | 3, 050 4, 380 1, 530 2, 850 330 130 
Female 
| 
1 
ae 66,700} 19, 060 | 47, 640 59, 650 17, 500 | 42, 150 7,050 1, 560 5, 490 
Ee ae aa 14, 850 m | 14, 850 12, 980 () 12, 980 1, 870 (*) 1,870 
RR LORE IEE oF 7, 060 1, 550 5, 510 6, 210 1, 470 4, 740 850 80 770 
RR ea CoRR ARETIC | 26, 620 14, 270 12, 350 23, 680 13, 040 10, 640 2, 940 1, 230 1,710 
45-04......__.. PRC TOL PRES 13, 240 | 2, 990 10, 250 12, 160 2, 760 9, 400 1, 080 230 850 
NR br ee 4, 930 | 250 4, 680 4, 620 230 4, 390 310 20 200 














' Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
? Adjusted for deaths and ‘estimated multiples. 
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3 Represents all races other than white. 
‘ Less than 5,000. 
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Table 2.—Ratio of number of estimated persons without 
social security or railroad retirement account num- 
bers to estimated population,' by sex, race, and age 
group, January 1, 1942 
























































Total Male Female 
— Non | Non Non 
NOD- 71.2 Non- > 
Total) White white? Total| White white? Total) White white? 
Total__._. 56.5 | 56.0 | 60.2 | 41.7 | 41.6 | 42.2) 71.4 | 70.7 77.9 
Under 14______- 99.9 | 99.9 |399.9 | 99.9 | 99.9 |899.9 |299.9 |299.9 | 399.9 
14 and over____- 43.8 | 43.6 | 45.6 | 24.5 | 24.9 | 20.6 | 63.2 | 62.5 69.9 
eee 71.0 | 70.1 | 77.8 | 64.0 | 63.9 | 64.6 | 78.0 | 76.3 90. 6 
tilde cies cobain 26.7 | 26.0 | 33.0 6.7 6.9 5.6 | 46.4 | 44.9 58.2 
er see 50.1 | 50.6 | 44.4 | 24.0 | 25.1 | 12.8 | 77.4 | 77.3 78.7 
65 and over__._- 80.2 | 80.4 | 76.6 | 64.8 | 65.1 | 60.6 | 94.9 | 95.0 93. 5 
1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 Represents all races other than white. 
* When rounded to nearest tenth, percentages are 100.0. 
either type of account number (table 2). An esti- 


mated 37.8 million of them were aged 14-64, the 
group from which most applicants for account 
numbers will come in the near future. 

The heaviest concentration of these individuals 
(10.1 million) is in the age group 14-19. An in- 
creasingly large proportion of accounts will pre- 
sumably be established for applicants who are 
going to work for the first time. About 14.1 
million persons aged 20-44 and 13.6 million aged 
45-64 had no account numbers. 

Nearly three times as many women as men aged 
14-64 were without social security or railroad 
retirement cards at the end of last year. In the 
age group which is most fully employed, 20-44, 
all but 6.7 percent (1.8 million) of the men already 
had account numbers, as compared with 46 per- 
cent (12.4 million) of the women. 

Eighty-nine percent or 33.6 million of the group 
aged 14-64 were white; 4.2 million were nonwhite.’ 
Among the 28.1 million women, 24.8 million were 
white, and all but 830,000 of the 9.7 million men 
were white. 

Among men other than white in the 20-44 age 
group, only 150,000 persons or 5.6 percent were 
without account numbers. In the 45-64 age group 
there were also only 150,000 nonwhite males, or 
12.8 percent, who did not have account numbers, 


Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages, 
First Quarter, 1942 


The total number of workers in covered em- 
ployment at some time during the first quarter 





3 The nonwhite group is approximately nine-tenths Negro. 
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of 1942 is estimated at 36.0 million—200,000 less 
than during the preceding quarter, but 3.9 million 
more than during the first quarter of 1941 (table 
3), and, except for the last quarter of 1941, the 
highest recorded. Apparently, increased employ- 
ment in the heavy war industries did not quite 
offset the seasonal first-quarter drop. Taxable 
wages paid during the quarter totaled $12.3 
billion or 28 percent higher than in the first 
quarter of 1941. Taxable wages were 71 per- 
cent of total wages and salaries® in all indus- 


§ Preliminary; estimated by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. See page 65, table 2, 


Table 3.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 
1937=42 ! 


[Corrected to July 20, 1942] 




















Number of snntenes| Amount of taxable 
| Number | earning taxable wages wages § 
of em- } 
| ployers on : | | 
, . reporting On last day) 
Year and quarter taxable | or in last — AY 
| wages? | pay roll rods | Total (in| = wemee 
| (in thou- | of quarter 3 ds thou- | Millions) - — 
| sands) | (in thou- | ‘sinds) | ployee 
sands) | a7 
a ee ee ee 
1937 total............| =.m0| $29, 300 $893 
1938 total._.._...._.. (6) ts 31,200 | 26, 200 840 
January-March . 1, 740 23, 000 25,100 | 6, 447 257 
April-June... 1,783 | 23,000| 25,200) 6,523 259 
July-September 1,813 23, 800 25, 900 | 6, 505 251 
October-Decem- 
eee 1, 833 23, 600 26, 500 6, 725 254 
1939 total___- ( - 33, 100 29, 200 RR? 
January-March 1, 826 24, 500 25, 400 7, 040 27 
April-June 1, 891 25,300 | 26, 700 7, 221 270 
July-September 1, 939 , 100 27, 400 7, 497 274 
October-Decem- 
_ ES. 1,978 25, 700 28, 400 7, 442 262 
1940 total_- (*) a 35, 200 32, 900 935 
January-March. 1, 968 26, 300 27, 400 8, 070 295 
April-June ; 2, 041 27, 300 28, 400 8, 125 286 
July-September 2,072 28, 700 29, 900 8, 129 272 
October-Decem- 
SEES: 2, 085 29, 400 31, 500 8, 576 272 
1941 total___. , (®) er a 40, 700 41, 900 1, 029 
January-March. 2, 07 (*) 32, 100 9, 574 298 
April-June 2,149 (7) 34, 900 10, 345 206 
July-September 2, 189 (7) 35, 300 10, 881 308 
October-Decem- 
See 2, 218 (7) 36, 200 | 11, 100 307 
1942: | 
January-March | 2, 210 () | 36,000} 12,300 342 
' ! | 








! Data partly estimated and subject to revision. 

2 Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

Beginning with the first quarter of 1940, figures in this column represent 
employees on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; prior to 1940 they repre 
sent employees on last working day or last pay roll of quarter. 

4 Unadjusted for duplication arising from recording of wages of some em- 
ployees under more than 1 account. 

5 Unadjusted for nontaxable wages erroneously reported, or for wages not 
counted in determining insurance benefit. Wages over $3,000 a year paid 
to an employee by a single employer in 1937, 1938, and 1939 and by all em- 
ployers beginning with 1940, are not taxable. 

6 Data not available. 

7 Rapidly changing conditions in the labor market have complicated the 
method of estimating number of workers in covered employment on last pay 
roll of the quarter. Therefore, revised estimates for 1941 and estimates for 


first quarter of 1942 will not be published until the November issue of the 
Bulletin. 
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tries—$17.3 billion. These high employment 
and earning levels in covered industry reflect the 
continued expansion in the war industries which 
apparently counterbalanced conversion lay-offs 
during January-March in plants normally pro- 
ducing consumer goods. 

In the first quarter of 1942, average quarterly 
taxable wages per employee reached $342, the 
highest point on record. Average taxable wages 
for the first quarter of 1941 were only $298. 


The estimates for 1941 and the first quarter of 
1942 of the number of workers in covered employ- 
ment on the last day or in the last pay roll of the 
quarter are not published in this issue. Rapidly 
changing conditions in the labor market have 
complicated the method of making these esti- 
mates so that revised figures for 1941 and the 
figures for the first quarter of 1942 will not be 
available generally until the November issue of the 
Bulletin is published. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Increased administrative activity in June offset 
to some extent the effect of the curtailment in oper- 
ations in the 2 preceding months which was oc- 
casioned by the Board’s move to Chicago. Certi- 
fications of employee annuities rose almost to the 
level reached prior to the move, the number of 
annuities in force increased slightly, and the total 
benefit payments certified to the Treasury in- 
creased perceptibly (table 1). 

Benefit payments, which dropped in May to 
$10.4 million, the lowest point since last August, 
rose to $10.8 millionin June. The largest increase 
occurred in lump-sum death benefits, which for the 
first time approached a half million dollars for the 
month. For the first half of 1942, $63.6 million 
had been certified for all types of benefits, an 
increase of 2.9 percent over the first 6 months of 
1941. 


From the beginning of the program through the 
end of June, the Board had certified a total of $557 


*Prepared by the Office of the Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 


million, divided among 275,000 retirement and 
death benefits as follows: $406 million for 161,000 
employee annuities; $133 million for 48,600 pen- 
sions; $9.9 million for 55,300 lump-sum death 
benefits; $4.4 million for 3,300 survivor annuities; 
$2.7 million for 6,500 death-benefit annuities. 

Applications for employee annuities, which 
remained unaffected by the move to Chicago, 
numbered 1,405 in June, bringing to 1,372 the 
monthly average for the first half of the year. 
For the corresponding period of 1941 the monthly 
average was 1,820, and for 1940 it was 2,322. 
With the continuing urgent need for large num- 
bers of skilled workers to meet the wartime 
requirements of the railroad industry, applica- 
tions for annuities may drop still further in the 
coming months. 

Employee annuities certified in June totaled 
1,329, about the same as the average for the 
first 3 months of the year, but because of the 
Board’s move, the average for the half year was 
only 1,184. For the first half of 1941 the average 
was 1,707. During June, 921 annuitants were 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, June 1942' 























Total Employee annuities ee Survivor annuities —_- at 
Period and administrative action 
Number} Amount | Number} Amount | Number| Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
ee of ne | SS ee 156, 914 |$10,029,841 | 125, 387 | $8, 263, 894 27,975 | $1, 649, 016 3,016 | $97, 396 536 $19, 534 
ng June 1942: 
Initial certifications. .................-.-. 1, 494 91, 763 1, 329 86, 214 5 237 45 1, 423 115 3, 887 
Terminations by death (deduct) --_____-- 1, 401 85, 776 92 60, 129 395 22, 731 6 192 79 2, 722 
In force as of June 30, 19423___.......__..._..] 156,963 | 10,036, 485 125,755 | 8, 290, 690 27, 582 1, 626, 465 3, 053 98, 583 573 20, 745 
ae Se —_— | | | eee SO GEE b. ccccecus e § 5 ee ty ee 37, 655 





























' For definition of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Except for total payments which are on calendar-month basis, data are based 
on month normally ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pension 
was first certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other ad- 
ministrative action was taken by the Board, rather than on month in which 
annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action 
was effective. In-force payments as of end of month reflect administrative 
action through the 2vth. Cents omitted. 
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2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of | individual; such payments are counted as single items. ‘Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 After adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). 

4 Includes $448,508 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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dropped from the rolls because of death—the 
highest number recorded for a single month. 
The average for the first 6 months of the year was 
785, compared with 731 a year earlier. 

At the end of June, the Board was paying annui- 
ties to 125,755 retired employees—78 percent of 
all individuals certified for employee annuities 
since the beginning of operations. A year ago 
118,533 annuities were in force. The average 
payment increased slightly during the year—from 
$65.70 to $65.93. 

Five pensioners were added to the rolls in June 
and 395 pensions were terminated because of 
death. The number in force at the end of June 
was 27,582, some 3,500 less than a year ago. 
The average pension payable at the end of the 
month was $58.97, about the same as the amount 
at the end of June 1941. 

The number of survivors receiving annuities for 
the month was only 2 percent of the tota] number 
of beneficiaries. There were 3,053 survivor annui- 
ties in force at the end of June with an average 
monthly payment of $32.29, and 573 death-benefit 
annuities with an average monthly payment of 
$36.20. In 72 cases the widow of a deceased 
annuitant was receiving both a survivor and a 
death-benefit annuity. 

In June the Board certified 1,431 lump-sum 
death benefits, bringing to 6,173 the total for the 
half year. For the first 6 months of 1941 the 
total was 6,972. The average benefit was $234.57 


in the first half of 1941 and $300.43 in 1942; for 
the month of June 1942 the average was $321.81. 


Railroad Retirement Board Recalls Annuitantg 
to Service 


The employment service of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board is undertaking to return certain an- 
nuitants and pensioners to work in the railroad in- 
dustry, thus giving them an opportunity to share 
in the national war effort. The campaign was 
started in July, when thousands of beneficiaries 
who formerly worked in skilled railroad occupa- 
tions and who are still physically able to work 
were mailed questionnaires to determine whether 
they would resume railroad employment for the 
duration. Other workers may be called later to 
fill new types of orders received by the employ- 
ment service, but at present there is an urgent 
demand for skilled railroad workers in shopcraft 
occupations. Gang foremen, clerical specialists, 
telegraphers, engineers, train directors, and 
workers with allied skills also are needed urgently 
by the railroads. 

Annuitants and pensioners who want to work 
during the war emergency and who are physically 
fit will be placed by the employment service of the 
Railroad Retirement Board in the railroad in- 
dustry. Registrants who cannot be so placed but 
who are able and willing to perform other work 
will be referred to the USES for possible place- 
ment in other critical industries. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments in June amounted to $9.3 
billion, an increase of 1.6 percent over May and 
21 percent over June 1941 (table 1). Payments 
in the first half of this year exceeded by $10 
billion or 24 percent those during the comparable 
period of 1941, although the rate of increase for 
comparable months decreased from 26 percent in 
January to 21 percent in June. 

Among the components of income payments, 
compensation of employees is the only one which 
registered an increase of any significance in June. 
These payments amounted to $6.4 billion, an 
increase of $168 million over May and $1.3 billion 
over June 1941. The continued increases reflect 
further rises in the employment level and increased 
wage rates and hours of work. 


Entrepreneurial income and dividends and 
interest, which increased from May to June in 
1941, declined in June this year, thus continuing 
the decrease of the past few months. However, 
both of these types of income paymenis are con- 
siderably above comparable figures for a year ago. 

Other classifications of income payments showed 
about the same change as occurred last year, 
Social insurance and related payments increased 
only slightly from May, while both work relief and 
direct relief payments continued the declines of 
the past several months. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment 


Total wages and salaries during the first quarter 
of 1942 amounted to $17.3 billion (table 2), an 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929—June 1942 
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Source; U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Aug. 3, 1942] 

















o Entrepre- Dividens Social 
ompensa- | eur ividends 
Year and month ! Total tion of _ | income, net and hes 3 ae me ee po ey Veterans’ 
employees? | rents, and interest rele and re 4 ; bonus 
royalties peymen 
$68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 155 $672 $955 $1,427 
72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 1,020 128 
66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
70, 809 43, 981 13, 346 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 1, 616 wu 
76, 404 48, 639 13, 840 9, 421 1,577 1, 098 1, 801 2B 
92, 122 60, 782 17, 352 9,910 1 213 1112 1 734 19 
7, 667 5, 107 1, 397 817 104 93 146 3 
7, 763 5, 172 1, 441 826 86 90 146 2 
7, 882 5, 241 1, 494 832 80 90 143 2 
7, 994 5, 265 1, 579 841 79 89 140 1 
8, 130 5, 363 1, 606 851 80 89 140 1 
8, 196 5, 405 1, 617 863 79 90 140 2 
8, 666 5, 678 1,781 879 87 92 148 1 
8, 729 5, 748 1,777 870 77 94 162 1 
8, 794 5, 854 1,745 865 72 95 162 1 
8, 881 5, 946 1, 741 858 75 94 166 1 
9, 049 6, 073 1, 804 850 68 92 161 1 
9, 106 6, 196 1, 767 840 58 89 155 1 
9, 255 6, 364 1, 764 830 53 87 156 1 


























1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and roy- 


alties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 


§ Payments to recipients under the 3 special public assistance programs 





2 For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp. 74-76. 

*Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to members of the armed forces. 

‘Earnings of persons employed by the CCC, NYA, and WPA. Ex- 
cludes earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects 
financed from emergency funds; such earnings are included in the column 


and general relief, the value of food stamps issued by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration under the food stamp plan, and subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration. 

* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ =— 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railr 
unemployment insurance. 





‘“‘Compensation of employees.”’ 


Commerce. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938June 1942 
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increase of 27 percent over the first quarter of 

1941. If this rate of increase continues, wages 

and salaries during 1942 will exceed $70 billion. 
It is estimated that almost 90 percent of all 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement pro- 
grams in relation to all wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1937-42 





| 
| Pay rolls cov- 
Pay rolls covered by retire- | ered by unem- 








} 
| 
ment programs ? ployment insur- 
| ance programs ? 
ee ee Tee eae: 
wages | | 
Period and | Old- | State | State | Rail- 
sala- age | Rail- a unem-| road 
ries! | and road | Civil local ploy- | unem- 
sur- re- serv- gov- ment | ploy- 
vivors | tire- ice 4 ern- com- ment 
| insur- | ment ent §} Pensa- | insur- 
ance 3 | = tion * | ance’ 
| Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year | 
aE $45, 053) $32,079) $2, 265) $1,050) $1,858) (8) $2, 265 
| 41,247; 28.688} 2,010) 1,139) 1,971) $26, 200 2,010 
ree 44,452) 31,907) 2,149) 1,221) 2,034) 29,069 2, 149 
OEE 49, 144) 36,299) 2,268) 1,430) 2,350) 32,442) 2,268 
ae 61,350) 46,685) 2,683) 1,912) 2,590) 41,445) 2,683 
1941 
Jan.-Mar.......--.| 13,632] 10, 258 584 411 694; 8,811 584 
Apr.-June-.-..----- 14,977} 11, 218 632 453 696; 9, 850 632 
July-Sept.......-.- 15, 806} 12, 086 683 493 503} 10, 659) 683 
Oct.-Dec.....--.--- 16,935) 13, 123 734 555 607} 12, 125 
1942 
Jan.-Mar..--.---- 17, 288} 13, 305 762) + () (5 11, 326 762 





Percent of aj] wages and salaries 





Calendar year 

100. 0 71.2 5.0 2.4 4.1 (*) 5.0 
aa 100.0 69.5 4.9 2.8 4.8 63. 5 4.9 
as 100. 0 71.8 4.8 2.7 4.6 65.4 4.8 
aa 100. 0 73. 9 4.6 2. 9 rt 66. 0 4.6 
100. 76. 1 4.4 3.1 4. 67.5 44 

1941 
Jan.-Mar.......... 100.0 75. 2 4.3 3.0 5.1 64. 6 4.3 
Apr.-June._._....- 100. 0 74.9 4.2) 3.0 4.7 65. 8 4.2 
July-Sept.......... 100.0 76. 5) 4.3 3.1 3. 2) 67.5 4.3 
ere 100 77.5 4.6) 3.3 41 71.6 4.6 

1942 
Jan.-Mar.........- 100. 0 77.0 44) (5 (5) 65. 5 4.4 


























1 Data furnished by the U. 8. foe of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Represents estimated wages and salaries 
paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, in addition, Army 
and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. Includes employee contributions to 
socia] insurance and retirement programs. Because estimates of all wages 
and salaries are built up by industry groups, amount in covered and non- 
covered employment cannot be determined precisely. While the estimated 
amount in covered employment included within this total differs from pay 
rolls in covered employment as given in this table, the difference is so small 
that it does not invalidate relationship of covered pay rolls to total. Com- 
Merce estimates relate to calendar quarters; estimates for pay rolls covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, and unemployment 
7 relate to pay — ended in calendar quarters. 

3 All programs except civil service and State and local governments cover 
pay rolis in continental United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. Civil-service 
Re rolls include wages and salaries of employees covered by the Alaska 

road and Panama Canal Zone Retirement Acts. 

+ Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program. 

‘ Estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. 

§ Estimated on basis of total] pay rolls to exclude noncovered employees. 

* Represents taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment 
covered by program: excludes, however, earnings of railroad workers covered 
by State laws through June 1939. Data for 1941 estimated. 

? Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad workers were covered by 
State unemployment compensation laws. 

* Not available. 
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wages and salaries was paid to workers covered by 
retirement programs and that about 70 percent 
was paid to workers in employment covered by 
unemployment insurance programs. The pro- 
portion of wages and salaries paid in covered 
employment (both retirement and unemployment 
insurance) was higher in the first quarter of 1942 
than in the first quarter of 1941 for all the programs 
for which data are available. 

Pay rolls covered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program in the first quarter of this year 
were estimated at $13.3 billion, an increase of 29.7 
percent over the comparable quarter of 1941, and 
represented about 77 percent of total wages and 
salaries. Pay rolls covered by the railroad retire- 
ment program increased 30.5 percent. Although 
data are not available for pay rolls covered by the 
civil-service retirement program, it is reasonable 
to assume, in view of the expanded number of 
Government workers, that the proportion of all 
wages and salaries covered by this program has 
increased considerably. 

The major part of the employment covered by 
the old-age and survivors insurance program is 
also covered by the State unemployment com- 
pensation programs, and all railroad employment 
is covered by both the railroad retirement and 
railroad unemployment insurance programs. The 
changes in pay rolls under the unemployment 
insurance programs, therefore closely parallel 
those shown for the retirement programs. It is 
estimated that wages and salaries paid in employ- 
ment covered by the State unemployment com- 
pensation programs amounted to $11.3 billion in 
the first quarter of 1942, an increase of 29 percent 
over the first quarter of 1941. Inasmuch as the 
coverage is identical, the change in pay rolls 
covered by the railroad unemployment insurance 
program was the same as that shown for the rail- 
road retirement program. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


June payments under the selected social insur- 
ance and retirement programs shown in table 3 
totaled $59.4 million, and represented 38 percent 
of all social insurance and related payments as 
estimated by the Department of Commerce. 
Total payments under the three retirement and 
the two unemployment insurance programs de- 
clined for the third successive month as unem- 
ployment insurance payments dropped to $30.5 





million in June. The rate of decrease slackened 
noticeably, however; total payments were only 


employment benefits was 19 percent lower than 
in June 1941. When this decrease is compared 


Eee SO 


1.2 percent less than in May as compared with 
an April—May decline of 7.8 percent. 

Payments under the State unemployment com- 
pensation laws, which represented more than 99 
percent of the total for unemployment insurance, 
declined 4.7 percent from May to June and, for 
the first time this year, were lower than payments 
in the corresponding month of last year. The 
decrease was not felt uniformly throughout all 
States inasmuch as unemployment resulting from 
war dislocation is still considerable in certain 
areas. The number of individuals receiving un- 


with a drop of only 1.1 percent in the amount of 
benefits, the increase in average benefits due pri- 
marily to higher earnings in the base period be- 
comes apparent. Unemployment insurance pay.- 
ments to railroad workers in June reached the 
lowest point since the inauguration of the pro- 
gram—29 percent lower than in the preceding 
month and 53 percent below those in June 1941, 
Increased activity of the employment service of 
the Railroad Retirement Board in transferring 
seasonally unemployed and furloughed workers 
to other departments of the same railroad or to 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-42! 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 29, 1942] 
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F r Unemployment insurance 
| Retirement and suvivor payments | | payments 
- — —- - | Refunds |-——-————- ——~-——— 
: | under | 
oe Survivor payments | the Civil | | 
| a ee ee | Service State 
Yearand month; Total | . oe oy unem- ay 
| Monthly payments Lump-sum payments on te ploy- nem- 
Total | g..., | Rail- | Civil | employ- Total | ment | Ployment 
Social | road | Service yt ) | es leav- compen- | !nsur- 
—— Retire-| Com- | goeigy | Railroad! gociat | Railroad | Civil | im serv-| sation — 
| acts | Ment | mis- | cocurity | Retire- | security | Retire- | Service — laws * Act 
| Act‘ | sion § ‘Act hed } ment | * ‘Act 1y } ment | Commis-| 
| |; Act‘ | Act 4 | sion’ | | 
Sees Sees eee ee ee eee = a Nee oc _|—_—___ 
Calendar year: 
I css $59,372 | $56, 377 | $683 |$51, 630 |........| s2|......|......| $4,002] $2,864] $131} $131 
aes 105, 429 99, 818 |._._- 40,001 | 53,694 |.....____- 444 $1, 278 |_. ? 4,401 | 3,479 | 2,132 | 2, 132 
566, 752 169, 640 |.....-- 6, Tee + OG, 256 }........- } 1, 383 10, 478 | $291 | 4, 604 | 3, 326 |393,786 | 303,786 |___._.. 
ease 625, 748 187, 837 107, 282 | 58,331 |...---- 1, 451 13, 895 | 1, 926 | 4,952 2, 846 435, 065 429, 298 $5, 767 
EEE 64, 399 226, 533 |$21, 075 |114, 166 | 62,019 $7, 784 1, 448 11, 734 2, 497 5, 810 3, 277 |534,589 | 518, 700 15, 889 
SESE 3 289, 919 | 55, 141 |119, 913 | 64, 933 25, 454 1, 559 13, 328 | 3, 421 6, 170 4,615 358,856 | 344, 321 14, 535 
| | 
1941 
SSE rae 55, 361 23,950 | 4,496 | 9,973 5,387 2, 054 135 1, 026 242 637 | 373 | 31, 038 30, 561 477 
SS 54, 465 24, 466 4,718 9, 964 5, 418 2, 201 131 1,179 317 538 337 | 29, 662 29, 307 355 
ES 52, 065 24, 537 4, 901 9,999 | 5,406 2, 308 133 1, 155 278 357 484 | 27,044 26, 494 550 
September-_-.___- 48, 915 24,906 | ~5,024 | 10,081 5, 452 2, 375 132 986 251 605 455 | 23, 554 22, 942 612 
Geeeee?.......... 47, 935 25, 390 | 5, 235 10, 114 5, 462 2, 498 134 1, 100 303 544 484 | 22, 061 21, 430 631 
November__-___-. 47,715 25,551 | 5,383 | 10, 199 5, 516 2, 579 129 1, 029 256 460 489 | 21, 675 21, 066 609 
December - - ----- 55, 417 26,184 | 5,611 | 10,189) 5,519 | 2, 736 134 1, 131 | 362 502 460 | 28,773 27, 847 926 
' | 
1942 | | | 
January -....---- 69, 311 26, 374 5,811 | 10,102 | 5,557 2, 827 128 1, 267 258 | 424 484 | 42,453 41, 056 | 1, 397 
February -----.-- 68, 614 26,780 | 6,074 | 10,161 5, 549 2, 997 133 1, 291 | 301 274 622 | 41, 212 39, 884 | 1, 328 
_ ee 71, 985 27,234 | 6,243 | 10,223 | 5,532 3, 109 127 1, 185 306 509 465 | 44, 286 43, 035 | 1, 251 
 _ Saas 65, 179 27,700 | 6,430 | 10,198 | 5,572 3, 240 | 128 1, 397 | 238 497 468 | 37,011 36, 311 700 
ih i scatallecdnasia 60, 077 27,540 | 6,544 | 10,068 | 5,504 38, 312 | 125 1, 239 | 256 | 402 | 514 | 32,023 31, 704 319 
June.....--------| 59, 383 28, 384 (196,700 | 10,210 | 5,637 10 3, 400 | 141 | 11,300 449 547 547 | 30,452 30, 226 226 














1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 
of administration. 1941 calendar-year totals represent sum of unrounded 
figures; hence — differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. For de- 
tailed data see tables in program sections of the Bulletin. 

2 Represents old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- 

ment benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 
Acts. 
3 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the ny for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of bene- 
fit partly estimated. 

4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day through November 1941; for December 1941, amounts certified 
from Nov. 21 through Dec. 31; for subsequent months amounts certified 
poe calendar month. Monthly payments to survivors include annuities 
to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month death-benefit 
annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 ye ma! payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 


Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued 
annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 
1936-39 estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. For discussion of 
benefits and beneficiaries under the Civil Service Retirement Act, see the 
Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 20-42. 

* Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow's benefits, widow's current 
benefits, parent's benefits, and orphan’'s benefits. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated. 

7 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for pepeeet represent 
payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths 
of covered workers prior tO Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, beginning 
January 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 
31, 1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938, 
and $4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; 
monthly figures unadjusted. 

* Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in same city. 

1” Preliminary estimate. 
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other railroads was an important factor in reduc- 
ing unemployment among railroad workers. 

June payments under the three retirement and 
survivor programs rose to $28.4 million, or 3.1 
percent above the May level, and were 19 percent 
higher than at this time last year. Monthly pay- 
ments totaling $26.1 million were made during 
June to 765,000 individuals, including survivors 
as well as retirants and their dependents. An 
additional $2.3 million was paid in lump sums to 
11,000 survivors. 

The greatest relative increase in monthly retire- 
ment payments occurred in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program; June 1942 payments 
of $6.7 million were 2.4 percent higher than those 
in May of this year and 49 percent higher than 
those in June 1941. Payments under the older 
retirement programs administered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and the Civil Service 
Commission were, respectively, 2.4 percent and 
4.6 percent greater than last year. 


Monthly payments to survivors under the old- 


age and survivors insurance program were 2.7 
percent higher than in May and 66 percent higher 


than a year ago. The number of survivors receiv- 
ing monthly payments increased 3.4 percent above 
the May figure and 72 percent above the June 
1941 figure. Monthly survivor payments under 
the Railroad Retirement Act rose 13 percent from 
May, although the number of beneficiaries re- 
mained unchanged. The increase over June of 
last year was only 4.4 percent for amount of pay- 
ments and 5.9 percent for number of beneficiaries. 
Lump-sum payments to survivors under the 
Railroad Retirement Act showed an upswing 
following the drop in certifications which resulted 
from transfer of the Board to Chicago. The 
number of survivors receiving lump-sum payments 
and the amount of such payments increased 75 
percent above the May level. 

Refunds to civil-service employees leaving the 
service continued to reflect an increased turn-over 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
June 194l-June 1942 


{In thousands; data corrected to July 29, 1842! 























7 
Retirement and survivor beneficiaries | Rleeng ene A 
—_— — a Separated 
Monthly retirement beneficiaries Survivor beneficiaries —— 

Year and month | =. pons nn Railroad 

| Monthly beneficiaries | Lump-sum beneficiaries * rr ploy Unem- 
} } Civil Serv-| ment loyment 
Social Railroad | Civil Serv-| oy Gee een pases . ice Com- | Compen- ote 

j Security | Retirement ice Com- | Social Railroad Social | Railroad | Civil Serv- mission * - = Act 

Act Act mission" | security | Retirement | Security |Retirement| ice Com- we 
|} Acté Act® | Act? | Act mission * 
| } 
1941 | | | | 
June... 216.4 | 149.6 66.9 | 124.8 | 3.4 7.4 1.0 0.6 2.6] 683.9 1.4 
July... * 226.1 | 150. 2 67.1 132. 8 | 3.5 8.6 1.3 6 25) 6111 10.0 
August = 235. 9 150. 6 67.5 140. 5 | 3.5 8.5 1.1 5 3.3 571.9 12.0 
Septem ber * 244.0 | 151.3 67.5 | 146.4 3.6 7.2 1.0 7 3.0} 493.4 13.2 
October a 253. 4 151.8 67.8 | 16.0 3.6 8.0 1.1 .6 3.4 430. 0 12.9 
November al 261.3 152. 5 68. 4 | 160. 4 3.6 7.5 1.0 5 4.3 470.6 13.4 
December oak 271.5 152.9 68. 6 | 168. 5 | 3.6 8.2 1.2 -5 3.5 523. 0 22.4 
1942 

January 282. 5 | 152.8 69.3 | 176.1 | 3.6 9.1 9 5 41 796. 6 35.1 
February 292.9 | 153. 3 69.1 | 185. 2 3.6 9.3 1.0 3 4.2| 837.6 33.6 
March - : 301. 5 | 153. 5 69. 2 192. 3 | 3.6 8.6 1.0 6 4.2 803. 1 29.2 
April. --| 310. 6 | 153. 8 69. 3 | 200. 8 | 3.6 10. 1 1.0 6 4.3 668. 3 16.9 
ay... 316.8 | 153.4 69.7 | 207.9 | 3.6 9.0 8 5 4.9 609. 7 7.2 
June... 12 323.0 153.3 70.0 12 215.0 | 3.6 ng.0 1.4 6 5.1 552.7 4.7 























! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

ny ee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; in- 
cludes disability annuitants. 

* Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and in- 
voluntary retirements after 30 years’ service, and voluntary retirement after 
15 years’ service, and involuntary separations after not less than 15 years’ 
service. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under joint and sur- 
vivor elections, numbering 56 in June 1942. Figures not adjusted for suspen- 
sion of annuities of persons reemployed under the National Defense Act of 
June 28, 1940, numbering 777 in June 1942. 

‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
Next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll as 
of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annui- 
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ties are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 

¢ Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records pay- 
ments were made to survivors; for railroad retirement beneficiaries, number 
certified in month ending on 20th calendar day. 

7 Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents employees who died 
before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose sur- 
vivors received payments. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

1° Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month. 

! Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 14 consecutive 
days. 

2 Preliminary estimate. 
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in Government service. The refunds during the 
first 6 months of 1942 amounted to two-thirds of 
the total for 1941 and approximated the total for 


any year from 1936 to 1940. During June 1942, 
refunds were about 1% times as large as during 
June 1941. 


Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 


June 30 marked the end of the sixth full fiscal 
year of operation under the Social Security Act 
and the second full fiscal year of operation under 
the 1939 amendments. 

Social security tax collections of $260 million in 
April-June 1942 represented 6.5 percent of total 
Federal receipts of $3,990 million, as compared 
with 6.1 percent in the previous quarter and 8.4 
percent in the corresponding period of 1941 
(table 1). Social security receipts have increased 
each fiscal year since the taxes were initially 
levied, and in 1941-42 totaled more than $1 
billion, though their ratio to total Federal receipts 
was lower than in any previous full year (table 2). 

Social security expenditures, including admin- 


istrative expenses, grants to States, and net appro- 
priations to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund,were 2.8 percent of total Federal expend- 
itures in the last quarter of 1941-42 as compared 
with 3.8 percent in the previous quarter and 6.9 
percent in April-June 1941. Expenditures under 
the Social Security Act have increased each fiscal 
year since the program began, and until 1940-41 
they formed an increasing percentage of total 
Federal expenditures. This ratio dropped in that 
year, however, and declined further in 1941-42, 
because of the large increase in outlays for defense 
and war purposes. 

Total Federal receipts in 1941-42 were 65 per- 
cent larger than in 1940-41, while total expendi- 
tures (including net appropriations to the old-age 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarter, January 1937-June 1942 
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and survivors insurance trust fund) rose about 
2% times. The public debt increased during the 
year by $23,461 million, almost four times the 
increase in 1940-41. Approximately $1,687 mil- 
lion or 7.2 percent of the 1941-42 increase consisted 
of securities acquired by the two social security 
trust funds; in 1940-41 the corresponding percent- 
age was 20. Continuing its decline, the computed 
rate of interest on the interest-bearing public debt 
was 2.349 percent as of May 31, and 2.285 percent 
as of June 30; a year earlier it was 2.518 percent. 


Expenditures under the Social Security Act for 
grants to States and administration were $54.3 
million or 12 percent higher in 1941-42 than in 
1940-41. As indicated in chart 1 and table 3, 
disbursements under each of the major programs 
were larger than in any previous fiscal year. 
Grants for the three special types of public assist- 
ance totaled $376 million, an increase of 14 per- 
cent over 1940-41. The largest absolute and 
relative increase occurred in grants for old-age 
assistance, which totaled $299 million, 15 percent 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 








































































































{In millions] 
General and special accounts Public debt 
| 
| es Se Expenditures 4 of Federal Government 
| Under the — 
Under the Social Railroad counts, 
Security Act Retirement ete.,? Old- 
Board Excess excens Change age 
| re- in gen- U Rail- 
Period Rail: : ceipts wa eral and |Unem-| road 
road Net ap- (+) or | cet its fund sur- | ploy- retire-| All 
Social | Tetire- propria- = (+) OF | palance Total | vivors| ment ment | other 
To | secur-| ™€2t] an | To. |Admin-| tions Trans-| ay ndi-| _ &- insur-| trust | “ao. 
eal? | tt and | cther| tal: |.istra- jandtrans-| 44 | fers to! enor! Hires | Dendi- ance | fund *| Ont 
sone 3) unem- tiveex-| fersto | ninig | rail- —. oon tures trust 
ploy penses | old-age trative road (-—) fund 
ment and | and sur- pon retire- 
| taxes grants | vivors ment 
| | to insur- penses ¢ ac- 
| | | | States*) ance count 
| m % trust 
fund 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37... ... $5,294; $252) (*) $5, 042)$8, 442 $183 $265 ae $7, 993|—$3, 149) +$374) —$128/$36,425) $267) $312)____.__/$35,846 
1937-38 -| 6, 242 604 $150) 5, 488) 7, 626 291 387 3 $146) 6,799) —1, 384 +306 --338) 37, 165 662 35, 565 
5, 109} 4,928) 9, 210 342 503 $3 107| 8, 255| —3, 542} +890) +622) 40,440) 1,177 37, 929 
-| 8, 126} 5, 087| 9, 537 379 10 §39 ‘8 121| 8,490} —3,612) +137) —047| 42,968) 1,738) 1,710 39, 441 
-| 8, 144) 7, 337/13, 372 447 661 ‘7 124/12, 133) —5,103} —148) +742) 48,961] 2,381 44, 233 
178) 12, 474|33, 265 O01 869 £10 141/31, 744) —19, 508) —3, 506} +358) 72,422) 3,202) 3, 139) 65, 989 
28) 1, 245) 1, 530 17 1 a 1,511} 252) —250) +729) 48,961) 2,381) 2 273 44, 233 
1} 408) 1,640 60 43 1 46) 1,490) —1,185) +599 —34| 49,513) 2,371) 2,333 44, 701 
6 381) 1, 687 43 157 a 1, 486} —1, 133 —2 +274) 50,921; 2,361) 2,479 45, 979 
33) 1,099) 1,875 33 1 , 1, 840 —739 — 293 —607| 51,346) 2,556) 2,479 46, 220 
1; 440) 2,126 56 43 1 32) 1, —1,637| —225) +376) 53,584) 2,546) 2, 538 48, 388 
5 550) 2,024 40 166 AER i 1,817| —1, 204 — 484 —322| 55,040) 2,536; 2,706 49, 696 
36! 1,172) 2, 544 33 2 | RS —1, 329 —328| +1, 241) 57,938] 2,736) 2,732 52, 379 
1) 562) 2,664 56 36 1 32} 2,539) —2,050| —633) —610) 60,012) 2,726) 2,771 54, 403 
4| 680) 2,808 37 179 ee: 2, 591) —1, 871 +114 +612) 62,381; 2,761; 2,923 56, 595 
44) 3, 499) 3, 422 31 1 | 3, 389 +126 — 234 —69| 62,419) 2,923) 2,910 56, 495 
1 689) 3, 790 49 37 1 32| 3,671) —3, 058 —126 —642| 64,961) 2,913) 2,914 59, 022 
9 542) 4, 155 53 201 1| 3,900} —3, 391 — 257 —39| 68,571; 2,927) 3,106 62, 436 
37) 2, 452) 4, 531 ll . 1 4, 518 3, 7 —1, 635) +179 72, 422) 3, = 3, 139 65, 989 











1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special 
accounts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in 
bot!, total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

* Represents collections under the Federa] Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federa] Unemployment Tax Act. 

+ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
os —_ under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 6, 

ote 5). 

‘ Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 

the Treasury. 

Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 

ice (see table 3, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States 

for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such 
nts are included in “‘al] other’; since Jan. 1, 1942, includes Federal expend- 
tures for operation of employment services in the States. Also excludes 
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administrative expenses incurred by the Treasury prior to July 1940 in ad- 
ministration of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the Social Security Board 
in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act, beginning July 1940. 

‘Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment 
insurance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397 
in 1940-41, and $2,506,000 in 1941-42; also includes $5,612,000 expended since 
April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of railroad workers 
in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes a] trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from iorage. 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

§ Less than $500,000. 

1© Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 

Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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more than in 1940-41. Grants for aid to depend- 
ent children, amounting to $69.4 million in 1941-42 
increased 9.8 percent, while grants for aid to the 
blind were almost 13 percent more than in the 
previous fiscal year. Grants for unemployment 
compensation administration, which since Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, have included Federal expenditures 
for the operation of the employment services, 
increased 12 percent. Grants for maternal and 
child welfare services, totaling $11.5 million, were 
4.0 percent greater and grants for public health 
service, totaling $11.4 million, were 5.7 percent 
greater. 


Table 2.—Ratio of social security receipts, expenditures, 
and investments to total Federal receipts, expendi- 
tures, and rise in public debt, by fiscal year, 1936-42 





Ratio (percent) of— 
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1 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

2 Includes net appropriations and transfers to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund. 

3 Represents administrative expenses, grants to States, and net appropria- 
tions and transfers to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

‘ _~ io old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and unemployment 


Expenditures for grants-in-aid programs under 
the Social Security Act during 1941-42 approached 
closely the respective appropriations (table 3). 
Grants for public health work and maternal and 
child welfare plans actually exceeded 1941-42 
appropriations because unexpended appropriations 
were available from the previous fiscal year. The 
amounts of checks issued to each State during the 
past fiscal year under each of eight grants-in-aid 
programs are shown in table 4. 


Appropriations for 1942-43 


The Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 
1943, was approved by the President on July 2. 
The total amount appropriated for operations 
under the Social Security Act (table 5) is $549 
million, or $40.7 million more than the correspond- 
ing total for 1941-42. The 1942-43 appropria- 
tions for the Social Security Board amount to 
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Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-421 


[In thousands] 















































Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-42 
Item 
Appropri-| Expendi- Angee E 5 
ations? | tures* | ations? | tureg3 
Ridius Hhecemedicden $440, 894 | $446, 682 | $503,829 | $501, 029 
Administrative expenses... _._-.- 27, 604 31, 515 26, 129 31, 461 
Federal Security Agency, So- — 
cial Security Board 4______. 27, 220 25, 668 25, 655 24, 752 
Department of Labor, Child- 
nk eee 364 362 364 363 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. .........- 110 113 110 115 
Department of the Treasury § (°) 5, 373 (®) 6, 231 
Grants to States. ................| 413,200 | 415,167 | 477,700 460, 559 
Federal Security Agency --..--.- 402,000 | 404,111 | 466, 500 458, 062 
Social Security Board........| 391,000 | 393,338 | 455, 500 446, 672 
Old-age assistance _...| 245,000 | 260,080 | 300,000 209, 054 
Aid to dependent children - 75, 000 63, 222 74, 000 69, 406 
Aid to the blind. ......._.- 10, 000 7, 069 9, 000 7, 954 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration -._..- 61,000 | 7 62,967 72, 500 1 70, 257 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work _ _ _- 11, 000 10, 773 11, 000 11, 300 
Department of Labor, Child- 
ren’s Bureau er ee 11, 200 11, 056 11, 200 11, 497 
Maternal and child health | 
services | 5,820] 5,536 5, 820 5,927 
Services for crippled children_ | 3, 870 | 3, 986 3, 870 3.907 
Child welfare services 1, 510 1, 534 1, 510 1, 473 








1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
a. Such ts the case with funds for vocational rehabilitatioa for which 

113,000 was ee for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for administra- 
tion in the Office of Education, and $2,000,000 for 1940-41 and $2,650,000 for 
1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of the 
Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 1940-41 and $1,742,481 
for 1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
Appropriations for 1941-42 incluae additional appropriation of $40,000,000 
approved Apr. 28, 1942. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes = 
tures from reappropriated balance of ee for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote 7. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

1? Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which 
$3,000,000 was appropriated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. Since Jan. 
1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment compensation administration and 
Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 


$524.5 million. This sum includes $2.5 million 
for national defense purposes to be used specifi- 
cally for the selection, testing, and placement of 
defense workers. The $522 million appropriated 
for the Board under provisions of the Social 
Security Act includes funds for operating the 
employment services which have been adminis- 
tered by the Board since January 1, 1942. 

The largest increase—$29 million—is in the 
appropriation for grants to States for old-age 
assistance. Funds appropriated for grants to 
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Table 4.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued 


fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-421 


by the Treasury Department in the 

































































[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1941-42 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
Fiscal year Public 
St 1940-41, Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
ate tal Service 
Total 
grants grants 
Aid t rent orae| Pubtte | Services for} Child 
t com- c 
Old-age | aenendent | Aid to | men and child 
pensation | health cri welfare 
assistance children the blind) ‘saminis- work — chiro services 
tration ? or 
| | 

Total, all participating States $414, 535.5 | $469, 992. 2 $297, 242.7 | $69, 378.1 $7, 946.9 $72, 443.5 |$11, 473.0 $5, 940. 0 $3, 998. 9 $1, 569.0 
OE ee i 3, 156. 7 3, 186. 4 1, 080. 2 516. 6 39.5 786. 8 370.9 226.3 124.6 41.4 
SS a 470.4 477.2 281.7 (®) @) 80.7 43.4 45.4 19.6 63 
2, 555. 1 3,111.9 1, 991.8 503. 6 84.7 321.8 76.8 84.1 34.4 14.6 
2, 605. 6 3, 248. 5 1, 351.7 577.8 78. 6 730.9 268. 2 117.3 66.7 57.3 
46, 835. 4 47, 731.6 36, 384. 1 3, 429. 0 1, 748.9 5, 385. 7 419.0 178.7 144.6 41.7 
9, 177.0 10, 890. 1 8, 767.0 1, 235.7 136.1 483. 4 116.7 75.9 54.3 21.1 
4, 616.8 5, 038. 2 3, 182.1 215.4 34.4 1, 331.5 120.1 55.3 75.5 23.9 
Delaware ___._. a 596. 3 610. 5 183. 6 121.3 (3) 221.9 34.7 31.8 5.4 11.9 
District of Colum 1, 323.7 1, 419. 5 571.6 263. 8 49.3 320. 5 72. 2 69.2 60.9 1L.9 
A 4, 589. 1 5, 631.2 3, 425. 7 711.7 262. 5 791.6 195.7 148.9 69.4 25.7 
Georgia... . 4, 470.2 5, 687. 2 | 3, 159. 5 617.3 138. 9 1, 030. 4 359. 5 197.9 139.7 43.9 
Hawaii... __. 723. 8 707. 1 155. 4 242.1 8&3 139.9 71.5 43.8 31.6 14.8 
Idaho. __.. | 2, 352. 1 2, 545. 7 1, 403. 4 607. 5 40. 4 306. 9 89.0 5L.0 34.1 13.4 
| 24, 949.9 32, 331.5 23, 590. 5 2, 878. 6 (8) 4,992.1 492.9 182.3 149.3 45.8 
Indiana... _. 12, 835. 3 13, 694. 1 8, 169.9 2, 766. 7 349. 5 1, 927. 2 261. 6 114.9 64.3 40.0 
aa 8, 495. 4 8, 854. 4 7, 426. 0 (8) 256. 7 702. 4 216.9 100.7 107.8 44.0 
Kansas._.___. 5, 487.7 6, 498. 0 4, 168.0 1, 245.3 209. 1 546.0 162.7 82.0 57.4 27.7 
SE Nn 4, 437.3 4, 860. 8 3, 338. 4 (8) (3) 863. 4 327.0 173. 5 115.3 43.2 
Louisiana. __- a 6, 161.3 7,321.5 3, 109. 8 2, 661.8 150. 5 872.5 242.3 160. 2 83.6 40.8 
Maine._.... 2, 854. 5 3, 155, 9 1, 993. 2 372.9 163. 4 450. 0 81.9 32.0 44.5 17.8 
Maryland__..__ 4, 660. 4 4, 471.9 1, 947.8 1, 213.3 90. 6 845.6 149. 2 121.4 81.4 22.7 
Massachusetts. __. | 21, 985.6 23, 152.9 16, 453. 4 2, 832.3 174.4 3, 222. 0 268. 5 96.0 81.7 22.6 
Michigan ___. | 15,8728 19, 238. 4 10, 636. 3 3, 922. 3 224. 3 3, 793. 7 344.3 175.6 106. 8 35.1 
Minnesota. . 11, 929. 2 12, 506. 0 8, 651. 0 1, 859. 7 188. 4 1, 375.1 214.5 91.7 91.3 34.1 
Mississippi__. | 2, 382.6 3, 064. 1 1, 548.8 304. 3 81.2 513.4 328. 6 160. 2 75.0 52.5 
issouri...__. | 15,090. 7 14, 422. 5 9, 430. 9 2,172.1 ) 2, 248.5 329. 0 108. 6 90.4 43.0 
Montana... ___ 2, 416.6 2, 786. 9 1, 733. 8 501.6 51.8 318.5 73.1 48.8 45.4 13.8 
Nebraska. __.__ | 5, 044.8 5, 234.0 3, 343. 9 1, 084.1 98. 0 431.8 110.1 84.7 58.9 22.5 
Nevada._______ | 650. 4 730. 8 437.4 (3) () 188. 5 40.5 38.8 13.7 11.9 
New Hampshire ___. ia 1, 508.8 1, 686. 4 1, 005. 1 159.9 49.8 344.6 55.5 42.0 13.4 16.1 
New Jersey. ___ | 9, 383. 5 9, 831.9 4, 134.3 1, 882. 1 119.8 3, 221.8 242.0 118.4 88.1 25. 5 
New Mexico__. .| 1, 329. 4 1, 377.1 499.4 380. 5 30.8 195. 9 93.9 123.5 34.4 18.8 
New York..._____. -| 34,441.6 36, 696.8 | 19,315.3 5, 697. 5 538. 2 9, 959. 6 697.9 205. 8 228.9 53.6 
North Carolina. _. | 5, 376. 5 5, 835. 8 2, 522.1 1, 141.8 225. 0 1, 143.3 413.1 215.7 114.6 60. 4 
North Dakota 1, 826. 4 2, 103. 5 1,110.1 539. 0 20.9 236. 6 82.9 52.1 41.2 20.6 
aa | 25, 686.5 28, 009. 8 20, 262. 0 2, 534. 6 559. 2 3, 880. 7 431.7 187.9 123.7 30.0 
Oklahoma___. | 12,5263 12, 931.0 9, 017.3 2, 372.3 263. 5 786. 4 246.4 105. 8 100.9 38.5 
Oregon. i 4, 062. 1 4, 670. 2 2, 946.8 422.8 77.2 982. 4 103. 5 72.5 44.2 20.9 
Pennsylvania. __. 29, 479.7 32, 277.6 14, 363. 5 10, 890. 5 (4) 5, 797.7 622.1 310.9 205. 2 87.7 
Puerto Rico____ --| 616. 2 ES ee eee OTe ne: 282. 4 264. 8 65. 6 27.6 
Rhode Island_____. =) 2, 002. 1 2, 245. 4 1, 068. 2 315. 2 13.3 688. 5 71.0 35.0 42.8 11.2 
South Carolina 2, 243.4 2, 831. 0 1, 175.5 480.8 56.3 600. 0 259. 6 149.7 7.1 38.1 
South Dakota... ‘ 2, 258. 0 2, 506. 7 1,774.2 329. 1 27.1 178.0 78.7 57.9 40.0 21.6 
Tennessee 5, 718.9 6, 098. 3 2, 663. 5 1, 648.0 121.7 1, 042. 2 342.3 155.0 88.5 37.0 
Texas... 13, 534. 9 24, 019.8 19, 462. 2 813.8 336. 4 2, 324. 6 594.3 281.4 154.1 53.2 
sa 3, 332. 7 3, 945. 4 2, 490. 4 874.1 30.0 372.0 72.8 33.5 58.8 13.8 
Vermont. ____. 1, 086. 1 1, 096. 2 551.0 145.8 23.6 232.6 56.1 48.4 25.1 13.6 
Virginia. _____ 3, 345.6 3, 470.6 1, 260. 4 692.0 103. 5 877.9 279.0 121.3 101.5 35.0 
Washington___. 9, 773. 5 16, 156. 5 13, 121.1 1, 152.3 226. 7 1, 419.5 139. 1 27.6 48.7 21.6 
West Virginia 4, 309. 4 5, 498. 9 2, 340. 1 1, 886. 0 141.9 740. 7 179.4 97.0 79.2 34.6 
aaa 11, 013. 2 11, 538. 5 7, 702. 2 1, 987.4 299. 2 1, 142.4 207.4 92.2 77.2 30.4 
Wyoming_____. ‘ 954. 5 1, 040. 7 541.5 175.8 23.4 178.3 41.1 44.8 23.9 11.9 
Central offices. = 875.4 * n 1 SE Tee hal ETE DEEN MEME SN 











' Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social 


Security Act, because they are not se 


similar purposes. 


? Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, included g 
to States for employme 
unemployment compen 


ner-Peyser Act. 
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parated from other Federal funds for 


rants certified by the Social Security Board 
nt service administration to meet requirements of 
sation program and excluded grants under the W ag- 
Since Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment com- 


pensation administration and Federal expenditures for operation of employ- 
ment services in the States. 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


‘ Represents Federal expenditures since Jan. 1, 1942, for office supplies; 
amount not distributed by States. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. S. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, 
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States for unemployment compensation adminis- 
tration increased from $72.5 to $79.7 million; such 
portion of this sum as is necessary is available to 
the Board for the operation of employment service 
facilities. The customary $3.1 million appropria- 
tion under the Wagner-Peyser Act for grants to 
States for employment service operations was not 
made. Funds appropriated for grants for aid to 
dependent children increased $4 million, while 
appropriations to the Department of Labor for 
maternal and child welfare grants are the same 
as in 1941-42, $11.2 million. The amounts appro- 
priated for administrative expenses of the Social 
Security Board for 1942-43 total $26.6 million, a 
slight increase over the 1941-42 appropriation. 


Table 5.—Appropriations under the Social Security Act, 
fiscal year 1942-43 








Item Amount 
a a a ‘ $549, 002, 255 
ne ET nn ecw ne weee 537, 316, 460 
Social Security Board..-.-.........--..- Se RS. 522, 001, 660 
Salaries and peer. Leia tet ote 26, 641, 660 
Grants to States _- : 495, 3600, 000 
Old-age assistance.- 329, 000, 000 
Aid to dependent children 78, 000, 000 
Aid to the blind_- 8, 710, 000 
Unemployment compensation administration and 

employment service operations. - : 79, 650, 000 
Public Health Service_- 12, 419, 680 
Grants to States for public health work....._._._ - 11, 000, 900 
Disease and sanitation investigation- 1, 419, 680 
Office of Education. --_.-..__- 2, 895, 129 
Salaries and expenses ---_ cakes 95, 120 
Grants to States for vocational rehabilitation___- 2, 800, 000 

Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau_______.- 11, 575, 7 
alaries and expenses. .--.-.....- LIE 375, 795 
Grants to States 23 11, 200, 000 
Maternal and child health services = 5, 820, 000 
Services for crippled children _- on 3, 870, 000 
Child welfare services... .__-. YS. 1, 510, 000 
Department of Commerce, wees of the Census__..-.--- 110, 000 
Salaries and expenses _- ei smaaeie 110, 900 








Source’ Labor- Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1943. 


Social Insurance Tax Collections 


Total tax collections under the five selected 
social insurance programs listed in table 6 
amounted to $2.4 billion in 1941-42, 26 percent 
more than in 1940-41. Collections under each of 
the programs were higher than in any previous 
fiscal year. Receipts under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act amounted to $896 million, 30 
percent more than 1940-41 receipts and slightly 
less than the 1943 Budget estimates. Collections 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act totaling 
$120 million rose 23 percent and exceeded the 
estimates by $2.3 million. 

State unemployment contributions also showed 
a 23-percent rise in 1941-42 despite the fact that 
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Table 6.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro. 
grams, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 








] 
| Old-age and survi- 7 d ii 
vors insurance Unemployment insurance 
} 

















| Taxes ON | gtota Railx 
Period Federal | carriers ao Federal ane 
insurance | and ten? | Unem- | ployment 
contribu- their | eontelbu- ment) Insurance 
tions! | em- tome “s taxes‘ | contribu- 
ployees ? fons tions! 

Cumulative through | 
June 1942 .. \$3, 429,977 | $687, 654 [s, 675, 778 |* $573,868 | $202, 067 

Fiscal year: 

1936-37 __ _ - | 194,346 345 | (’) | © 57,751 
1937-38... .... 514, 406 150, 132 (7) 00, 106 |... ..ccaee 
1938-39 | 830,358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 Par 
1939-40 | 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
1940-41 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
1941-42 895, 619 170, 012 | 1,093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
1941 
June ; 3, 286 26, 120 8, 495 780 16, 306 
Sa } 44,815 872 146, 570 2, 234 5D 
August | 189, 525 5, 638 107, 460 7,477 573 
September. ---. 3, 366 31, 111 6, 781 910 18, 103 
October. ; 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 2, 169 RB 
November. -_-. | 168,458 | 5, 202 119, 673 6, 808 939 
December -.. | 4, 323 33, 866 10, 447 1, 267 19, 209 
1942 | 

January __. 38, 579 | 1, 277 154, 912 12, 710 107 
February | 181,446 4, 161 122, 536 71, 269 786 
March.. 2,773 | 41,574 5, 471 1, 995 22, 351 
April.... | 39,173 | 1,206 122,109 | 2, 853 5 
ay... , | 203,740 | 9, 023 | 143, 747 | 9, 302 6M 
MS | 35, 025 | 5,955 | 952] 21,845 

| 








1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

2 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, a ss by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions — penalties an Scoeneet collected from 
employers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. For differences in State rates, see p. 51, table 7, footnote 3. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unem- 

loyment insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to 

105,900,769 as of June 30, 1942, are not deducted. Figures reported by 
State agencies, corrected to June 30, 1942. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for 
amounts paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in 
previous calendar year. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, pevanis by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Tocumany. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 69, table 1, which represent only 
the 10 a oey deposited with the Treasury. 

* Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not col 
lect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

7 Not available. 


operation of experience-rating provisions lowered 
contribution rates in many States. Collections 
under both the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act increased 
24 percent over 1940-41. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s unadjusted index 
of industrial production rose 3 points in June to 
a record figure of 178; the monthly average for 
1941-42 was 168 or 21 percent above the monthly 
average of 139 for 1940-41. 


Social Security 



























































wo- Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund Benefit payments, on a checks-cashed basis, 
Total assets of the old-age and survivors insur- totaled $10.8 million in June, 0.9 percent more 
anit ance trust fund at the end of the fiscal year were than in May and 52 percent more than in June 
. $3,227 million, exceeding total assets at the end 1941. Benefit payments in 1941-42, the second 
id of 1940-41 by 35 percent (table 7). The invest- full fiscal y ear during which monthly benefits have 
oad ments held by the fund—$3,202 million—were been paid, amounted to $110 million. This 
nent distributed as follows: $524 million in 3-percent mount is 71 percent more than payments in 
be old-age reserve account notes, $1,328 million in 1940-41 but slightly below the Budget estimate 
ae 2%-percent special Treasury notes, $603 million 0f $113 million for 1941-42. Cumulative benefit 
alk | in 2%-percent special Treasury notes, $678 mil- Payments from the fund “se of June 30, 1942, 
; lion in 2%-percent special Treasury notes, and totaled $210 million, of which 1941-42 payments 
a $68.3 million in 2%-percent Treasury bonds. represented more than half. 
167 On the last day of June, $382 million of 3-per- Reimbursements from the fund to the Treasury 
, 738 | cent old-age reserve account notes matured and for administrative expenses for the entire fiscal 
cae] the proceeds were reinvested in 2¥-percent special Year amounted to $26.8 million or $74,000 less 
2 | old-age and survivors insurance trust fund notes. than last year’s. 
, 108 The regular quarterly investment of new funds , 
x6 , fis 
= during June amounted to $296 million and was Railroad Retirement Account 
in the same series of 2-percent notes. In addi- During June, $10.0 million in Treasury notes 
we tion, $22.1 million of 3-percent old-age reserve were sold to meet approximately the amount re- 
31 | account notes maturing June 30, 1944, were re- quired for benefit payments and $1.6 million in 
on deemed and the proceeds were deposited in the interest was credited to the account (table 8). 
a disbursing officer’s account. Interest for the year Disbursements for the month amounted to $10.8 
ite on the investment holdings of the fund, amount- million. Assets of the account at the end of June 
adi ing to $69.1 million, was credited in June. totaled $104.8 million, of which $91.5 million was 
rom 
+ | } 
8 
A Table 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 
f [In thousands] 
A. | Receipts Expenditures Assets 
for 
1 in ; , 
iin — Rn. eel Interest re- Benefit pay- bem y ad- Bink... Darsing fcr ones bet me 
fund | ceived ments ey poche at end of of period # period 
od i eo 
ne Cumulative through June 1942... | $3, 288, 760 $214, 079 $209, 750 $65, 804 $3, 201, 634 $20, 384 $5, 176 $3, 227, 194 
ind | Fiscal year: 
— Ee 265, 000 2, 262 ee 267, 100 73 267, 235 
“4 1087-98... ......- 387, 000 15, 412 ee 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 43 
1938-39 _ _ 503, 000 26, 951 i y EES 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
col- 1939-40 _ - 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
i —_Seteaspesepneaeese 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6,238 | 2,307,615 
1941-42 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 5,176| 3,227,194 
ae 3, 286 54, 715 7, 135 2, 203 234, 300 10, 78 6,238 | 2,397, 615 
July... on ates: 44, 815 9 7, 465 2, 201 —10, 000 13, 310 43,864} 2. 432, 74 
ed August. oe | 189, 825 40 7,906 2, 201 —10, 000 15, 400 206,231 | 2, 582, 231 
September — 3, 366 81 8, 060 2, 201 195, 400 12, 332 7, 084 2, 575, 417 
ns October 45, 674 &8 8, 289 2, 210 —10, 000 14, 040 50, 640 2, 610, 680 
November.......____- ' 168, 458 113 8, 406 2, 210 —10, 000 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 
16 December. ........_.. , 4, 323 241 9, 070 2, 210 200, 400 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
ed January. ___. outs 38, 579 169 9, 266 2, 142 — 10, 000 17, 260 45, 601 2, 789, 261 
February aa 181, 446 190 9, 639 2, 142 34, 334 17,614 180, 422 2, 959, 117 
March : 2, 773 460 10, 275 2, 142 162, 600 7, 309 9, 289 2, 949, 932 
eX April 39, 173 237 10, 376 2, 369 — 10, 000 16, 930 46, 333 2, 976, 597 
ay. ; — 203, 740 261 10, 715 2, 369 14, 000 16, 210 223, 969 3, 167, 514 
to ____ SASRRSRERR HNN wed 3, 747 | 69, 118 10, 815 2, 369 274, 300 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
or 


4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 
Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected 
ly under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
4 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 
* Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
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Table 8.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-42 



































{In thousands] 
Receipts Assets at end of period 
——| Transfers 
Benefit 
Period pone een wate te payments! | 3-percent | To credit of | To credit of 

appropriated | received Total trust fund = a ria = Total 
a through June 1942__ § $639, 350 $11, 572 $650, 922 $639, 350 $546, 140 $91, 500 $1, 597 $11, 686 $104, 782 

146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 
118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82,740 
120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
ROEDER ES 2, 497 2, 497 0 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
ss |, eee 140, 850 46, 350 10, 295 107, 850 94, 504 15, 234 217, 588 
> anna 25 0 10, 314 101, 850 94, 531 10, 919 207, 299 
ication pallida esaiatast 7 73 0 10, 421 91, 000 94, 580 11, 371 196, 951 
saskiiidistcastiateaiay 97 97 31, 500 10, 596 112, 000 63, 103 11, 350 186, 452 
i 124 124 0 10, 357 101, 500 63, 128 11, 592 176, 220 
SaLenddheias 156 156 0 10, 699 90, 500 63, 160 12,017 165, 677 
176 176 31, 500 10, 485 111, 500 31, 687 12, 181 155, 368 
| 193 193 0 10, 458 101, 500 31, 702 11, 901 145, 103 
ee ae .| 215 215 0) 10, 691 91, 000 | 31, 718 11, 910 134, 628 
denhiteaan ae, 233 233 31, 500 | 10, 776 112, 000 | 238 i1, 846 124, 085 
cael 259 259 0 | 10, 393 101, 500 | 264 12, 186 113, 950 
1, 591 1, 591 0 10, 759 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 














1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
* Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 
* Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 


{In thousands] 



































Railroad unemployment insurance 
Nettotalof} Unex- Undis- State accounts account 
Total as- | Treasury vended | tributed ee ee athena 
Period - -s ~y pone me ae po oA oat | > mel 
of pe and bonds | at end of} at end o Interest | With- alance at | Interest| ene ance 
acquired * eriod riod? | Deposits ; : end of | Deposits | fit pay-| at end of 
. i ” ' credited | drawals period | : jeredited mente | period 48 
| | 
i 

Cumulative through | 
ams Sas $3, 150, 103 | $3,139,000 | $11, 103 | $4, 717, 349 | $190, 252 | $2,023,947 | $2, 883, 654 | $181, 862 $8, 685 |$41, 409 $266, 447 

iscal year | | | 

ae 312, 389 293, 386 wa } 291, 703 2, 737 | 1, 000 | 312, 389 a 

a 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 | 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 | | > 
TER 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 530 | _....-.- 811, 251 26, 837 | 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 | : nd 
ae 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 | 859, 864 37, 524 484,764 | 1, 693, 164 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 31, 699 
ss 2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 | _. : 892, 023 45, 893 537,343 | 2,093, 737 | 61, 347 3,059 | 17,784 189, 921 
igri SES 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 | _- _..-| 1,095, 991 61, 998 368,070 | 2, 883, 654 76, 266 | 5,424 9, 072 266, 447 

sn | | ee 
AS 2, 283, 658 18, 700 ee 10, 102 24, 197 | 30,169 | 2,003,737 | 14,674] 2,037 554 189, 921 
ST 2, 336, 948 60, 000 3, 948 $7 77, 970 ) 28,276 | 2, 143, 431 | 45 366 193, 509 
——  aeaiaeeeratamat 2, 488, 016 146, 000 9, 016 | 7 175, 928 |... | 24,880 | 2, 204, 470 | 516 | 487} 193, 538 
ST. o 8 nn ose 2, 487, 541 0 8, 541 ‘ F : 7, 446 55 | 23, 670 2, 278, 301 | 16, 293 | 5 | 596 209, 240 
ES 2, 541, 283 59, 000 3, 283 | 33 73, 654 |. 19, 408 2, 332, 547 | 78 | | 615 208, 703 
eovemner.............. 2, 712, 734 168, 000 | 6, 734 | 33 191, 377 |__-- | 20, 203 2, 503, 721 | 845 | 567 208, 980 
(as 2, 744, 26, 000 3} oe ee 12, 026 28, 694 28, 042 2, 516, 399 | 17, 288 2, 510 820 | 227,958 

1942 | 
ae 2, 775, 418 39, 000 4, 418 | 18 75, 307 ; | 43,104 | 2,548, 602 96 | 226, 797 
Sa 2, 939, 810 152, 000 16, 810 | 37 202, 170 } 37, 178 2, 713, 594 707 | hi 1, 338 226, 178 
March.______- einndieniies 2, 923, 153 —13, 000 | 13, 153 P 9, 130 130 | 44,666 | 2,678, 188 20, 116 ll 1, 342 244, 963 
| SESE 2, 928, 424 4, 000 | 14, 424 137 43, 169 , 37, 136 2, 684, 221 | 4 903 244, 064 
EEC 3, 115, 015 192, 000 9, O15 137 219, 232 32, 709 2, 870, 744 616 | 549 244, 131 
Ee 3, 150, 103 33, 000 Be GEE Ranenstinwsot 8, 582 ~ 33, 118 | 28,790 | 2, 883, 654 | 19, 661 2, 898 | 243 266, 447 
| | | | | 














1 cons De July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
eet insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the 
Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit pa yments. 
? Minus figures represent net total of certificates redeemed. 
‘Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 


redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 

4 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 

5 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administra- 
tion fund amounting to $11,409,667. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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invested in Treasury notes, $11.7 million in cash 
was credited to the disbursing officer, and $1.6 
million was held in the appropriation account. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


The assets of the unemployment trust fund as of 
June 30 were $3,150 million of which $3,139 mil- 
lion represented investments and $11 million the 
cash balance (table 9). For the first time since 
1937-38, the investments acquired by the fund in 
1941-42 exceeded those acquired during the same 
period by the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. Since all special obligations held by 
the fund matured at the end of the fiscal year, the 
investments of the fund as of June 30 were all in 
2¥-percent special certificates of indebtedness, 
with the exception of $25 million of 2%-percent 
Treasury bonds acquired during May. 

Total balances to the credit of the State accounts 
on June 30 amounted to $2,884 million, an in- 
crease Of $790 million during the fiscal year. 
Deposits in State accounts exceeded 1940-41 
deposits by 23 percent, while withdrawals for 
benefit payments were 15 percent less than in 
the previous year. Deposits exceeded with- 
drawals by $728 million, a larger amount than in 
any previous year including those in which 
States were not yet making benefit payments. 
Deposits for the fiscal year were $34 million 
below the 1943 Budget estimate, while withdrawals 
exceeded the estimate by $39 million. Com- 
parison of State balances in the trust fund on 
June 30 with those on March 31 shows that only 
Michigan’s balance decreased. 


Interest on redeemed certificates received dur- 
ing April—June 1942 as well as the regular semi- 
annual interest on all investments held by the fund 
was credited to the separate accounts in the fund 
in June; a total of $33.1 million was credited to 
the State accounts and $2.9 million to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Financial 
Operations 


The railroad unemployment insurance account 
has been considerably reinforced during the past 
fiscal year by reason of greatly increased pay rolls 
in the industry on which contributions are based, 
as well as the reduced amount of unemployment 
insurance benefits paid to workers. The marked 
increase in the rate of pay and the substantial 
rise in employment have resulted in an increase of 
$14.8 million in 1941-42 contributions over those 
in 1940-41 (table 10). The figures in this table 
are based on reports of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and are not strictly comparable with those 
reported by the Treasury (table 9). Receipts of 
the railroad account for 1941-42 amounted to 
$85.5 million, including more than $76.1 million 
in contributions, $3.9 million in transfers from the 
unemployment insurance administration fund, 
and $5.4 million in interest on investments. 
Benefit payments certified during the year amount- 
ed to only $8.9 million, about half the amount— 
$17.7 million—certified during 1940-41. At the 
end of June 1942 there was a balance of $266 
million in the fund account. 


Table 10.—Receipts and expenditures in railroad unemployment insurance account, July 1939-June 1942 














— ee ae ae ae 











Receipts Expenditures 
: — os , ae , Balance at 
Period . : Transfers Transfers ’ Benefit Interest on re- 
Total Contribu- | trom State | from admin- me oe | Total payments | funds of con- | &24 of period 
tions accounts |istrationfund| ‘Te! certified | tributions ! 

Fiscal year: | 
1939-40 9______ $46, 261,928 | $44, 259, 265 $1, 800, 818 eciebiual $201,845 | $14,800,692 | $14,800,692 |..............| $31,452,236 
1940-41... __. : “ 176, 024, 492 61, 365,108 | 104, 090, 951 $7, 500, 000 3, 059, 433 17, 699, 137 pA} {eae 189, 777, 591 
1941-42 | 85, 487, 218 76, 146, 512 ; 3, 667 5, 431, 039 8, 898, 343 8, 890, 442 $7, 901 266, 366, 466 

1941 
a , naedt 4, 200, 470 200, 803 |_. ‘ 3, a ae 354, 582 TL ) nee ee 193, 623, 479 
August | 14,182,958 | 14, 182, 958 |--_- Lcancosonqeepestceased , 550, 254 550, 254 |.......-----.- 207, 256, 183 
September ee gesde 3, 555, 318 2, 351, 669 |_. oe ore Satis” « 1, 203, 649 611, 509 | See 210, 199, 992 
October rt, 337, 036 . | | — i MaaeAgeRE Res tho ee 630, 655 |, RRR 209, 906, 373 
November... | 15, 152, 452 RET SSSA, A rae 611, 830 J | See 224, 446, 995 
December 4, 069, 013 2, 758, 039 1, 310, 974 926, 460 SS 227, 589, 548 
| 
1942 

January_____- oe 333, 659 | EE ere een we 1, 397, 108 8) ae 226, 526, 099 
February - . 16, 902, 374 16, 902, 374 SERRA 6 BAER. 1, 328, 175 % < |) eee 242, 100, 298 
March... _. | 6, 041, 969 <( ( |) eee | 1, 394, 690 1, 250, 573 4 | Seeeeete 245, 891, 694 
April. ___. ‘ 298, 319 Seer t......... eRe ee 691, 320 i, eee 245, 498, 693 
Se —— 18, 071, 897 | SSTERETS Seoenereer: iccpdiidipane dic 316, 590 7 6) ee 263, 254, 000 
June.....- ae --| 3,341,753 1, 820, 027 1, 521, 726 229, 287 221, 386 7, 901 266, 366, 466 























! Paid to employers from whom contributions were erroneously collected. 
Excludes a Treasury advance of $15,000,000 received in July 1939 and 
repaid in January 1940. 
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Source: Based on reports of the Division of Finance of the Railroad Retire- 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


ARNOLD, Mitprep. “Children in Wartime.’’ Public 
Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 52, No. 5 (May 
1942), pp. 3-4. 


A review of child welfare problems as seen by the Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime, which met in Washing- 
ton last March under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau. 


Beit, Mary K. Morris. “Drafting Women for In- 
dustry.”” George Washington Law Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 10, No. 8 (June 1942), pp. 915-926. (War 
Law Notes.) 


Includes sections on the constitutionality of drafting 
labor and on drafting labor in Great Britain. 


“Care and Protection of Children in Wartime.’’ Oklahoma 
Public Welfare Review, Oklahoma City, Vol. 5, No. 3 
(March 1942), pp. 8-10. Processed. 


Information on the Oklahoma State Committee on the 
Care and Protection of Children in War Time, with an 
outline of a training course for volunteers in child care and 
protection. 


Cuicaco, UNIvERSITy oF. Rounp TaBLe. Women’s 
Work and the War; A Radio Discussion by Col. Battley, 
Neil Jacoby, Frieda Miller, William Ogburn. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Round Table, Mar. 22, 1942. 
29 pp. 


Coun, Martin M. “Effects of War on Canadian Social 
Services.”” The Family, New York, Vol. 23, No. 5 
(July 1942), pp. 177-180. 


“Day Nurseries.’”” Monetary Times, Toronto, Vol. 110, 
No. 2 (July 11, 1942), pp. 18-19. 


Discusses the new Canadian plan of cooperation between 
the Dominion and the Provinces in providing day nurseries 
for children of mothers in war industry. 


Dickerson, Eart B. “The Participation of Negro 
Labor in Our War Effort.’”’ Lawyers Guild Review, 
Washington, Vol. 2, No. 3 (May 1942), pp. 24-32. 


Eves, Epwarp Victor. “The Organisation of Man- 
Power.” Public Administration, London, Vol. 20, 
No. 1 (January-June 1942), pp. 19-27. 


Reviews the British rearmament problem and the steps 
which the Government has taken to meet it. 


Hatuway, Marion. “The Primary Responsibilities of 
Social Workers in the United States.’”” The Compass, 
New York, Vol. 23, No. 5 (June 1942), pp. 13-18. 


76 


Discusses effects of the war on social conditions and 
offers a program of action. 


Jarrary, Stuart K, “British Social Workers in War- 
time.”” The Compass, New York, Vol. 23, No. 5 (June 
1942), pp. 7-11. 


JOHNSON, STERLING. ‘The Effect of Selective Service on 
Selectees and Their Families.” The Family, New York, 
Vol. 23, No. 5 (July 1942), pp. 173-176. 


Cases and interpretation based on experience in the 
American Red Cross Home Service. 


LittLE, E. M. “National Selective Service.’’ Canadian 
Congress Journal, Ottawa, Vol. 21, No. 5 (May 1942), 
pp. 19-20. 


Excerpts from addresses delivered by the Director of 
National Selective Service in Canada. 


McNort, Paut V. “Your Job in the War.” American 
Magazine, New York, Vol. 134, No. 2 (August 1942), 
pp. 27 ff. 


“Medical Social Service for Selectees. I. Description of 
the New York City Project,’’ by Theodate H. Soule. 
“II. The Problems and Case Work Service Needs of the 
Selectees,’’ by Sadie Shapiro. The Family, New York, 
Vol. 23, No. 5 (July 1942), pp. 163-173. 


The first article explains the nature and results of a 
9-month experiment during which volunteer medical 
social workers in New York City cooperated with the 
Medical Division of the Selective Service Administration, 
New York, in assisting to rehabilitate men rejected for 
physical defects. The second article gives several cases 
indicating the variety and extent of medical-care problems. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Company 
Policies Regarding Military and Civilian War Service. 
New York: The Board, 1942. 24 pp. (Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 44.) 


A survey of existing practices of firms respecting the 
absence of employees while performing wartime military 
service, State guard duties, and air-raid protection work. 
One section concerns company policies on the growing 
problem of leave of absence in case of transfer from 4 
nonessential to an essential industry. A number of com- 
pany plans are given in the appendix. 


“Need for Women in War Work Poses Problems—N. A. M. 
Suggests Hiring, Training Techniques.”” NAM Labor 
Relations Bulletin (National Association of Manufac- 
vurers), New York, May 1942, pp. 1-3 ff. 


“Public Welfare and the War: Assistance to Enemy 
Aliens.” Public Welfare Bulletin (Public Welfare 
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Board of North Dakota), Bismarck, Vol. 7, No. 4 
(April 1942), pp. 4-5. Processed. 


Describes the plan of operation whereby the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security Board assists 
enemy aliens and other persons whose removal and relo- 
cation are ordered by the Army or other governmental 
agencies. 


“Training, Youth, and the United States Employment 
Service.”” Employment Security Review, Washington, 
Vol. 9, No. 6 (June 1942), pp. 3-21. 


Describes State training programs in representative areas 
and includes papers on the various Federal training sys- 
tems. 


“War Damage Insurance.” Yale Law Journal, New 
Haven, Vol. 51, No. 7 (May 1942), pp. 1160-1174. 
(Comments. ) 


An explanation of the law in the United States and in 
Great Britain. Extensively documented. 


Wurst, Bert H. “Sunrise on D-Day; How Business Men 
Are Planning to Provide Employment When War 
Ends.”’ Barron’s, New York, Vol. 22, No. 26 (June 29, 
1942), pp. 3-4. 

Summarizes some results obtained from a questionnaire 
sent out to 830 firms by the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, of 
which the author is vice president. 


“Worker’s Health in War.’’ American Federationist, 
Washington, Vol. 49, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 12-14 ff. 


A review of health hazards in the rearmament indus- 
tries, with reference to hours of work, safety programs, and 
public and private health facilities in rapidly expanding 
defense areas. 


GENERAL 


Conen, Witspur. ‘The Development of Social Security 
in the United States.’’ National Insurance Gazette, 
London, Vol. 31, No. 1568 (June 4, 1942), pp. 272-273 ff. 


Fiaueroua, Jose. Teoria y Métodos de Estadistica del 
Trabajo. Buenos Aires: Editorial Labor, 1942. 608 pp. 


The principal emphasis is on the concepts with which 
labor statistics are concerned and on the methods essential 
for satisfactory statistical treatment. Apart from the 
introductory section and the appendixes there are three 
principal divisions: Part 1, The Social Medium, considers 
occupational classification, the occupational census, and 
union organization; Part 2, Working and Living Condi- 
tions of Workers, deals with the labor contract, wages and 
hours, and cost of living; Part 3, Abnormalities of Labor, 
is concerned with unemployment, strikes, and accidents 
and occupational diseases. Statistical methods of the 
chief industrial nations are discussed in some detail, with 
the main emphasis on Argentina, where the author is 
Chief of the Division of Statistics of the National Labor 
Department. A classified bibliography of more than 200 
titles is included. 
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“The Fortune Survey.” Fortune, New York, Vol. 26, 
No. 1 (July 1942), pp. 8-9 ff. 


A sampling of opinion on various war and post-war 
economic and social issues, including the desirability of 
tax-supported medical care, old-age pensions, employment, 
and compensation for the unemployed. Heavy majorities 
are recorded for each proposal. 


McNott, Paut V. “What the Foreman Needs to Know 
to Help His Workers Benefit by the Social Security 
Act.”” Supervision, New York, Vol. 4, No. 4 (April 
1942), pp. 7-8. 


SmMALuLPeice, Basty. ‘“ ‘Freedom From Fear and Want’; 
A Study of the Unemployment Problem.” 5 parts. 
The Accountant, London, Vol. 106, No. 3519 (May 16, 
1942), pp. 272-275; No. 3520 (May 23), pp. 286-289; 
No. 3522 (June 6), pp. 323-326; No. 3523 (June 13), 
pp. 343-346; No. 3524 (June 20), pp. 359-362. 


Considers unemployment under the following topics: 
The Historical Background, Review of Past Experience, 
The Obligations of Management to Society and Work- 
people, The Financial Aspect, and The Need for a 
Revision of Industrial Concepts. 


U. S. Bureau or THe Census. Federal and State Aid: 
1941. Washington, April 1942. 41 pp. Processed. 
(State and Local Government Special Study No. 19.) 

Tables and text giving patterns of intergovernmental 
fiscal transfers, aids by source and purpose, compar‘sons 
among States and functions, definitions and classifica- 
tions of types of aid, and trends manifest in the field 
of State and Federal aid. Includes data on public 
assistance. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


GriFFIN, ALEXANDER. “What Social Security Does for 
You.” Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Vol. 215, 
No. 3 (July 18, 1942), pp. 28 ff. 

A factual summary of benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Includes information on financing 
and comments on the problem of extending coverage. 


MeEtTsHopist CuurcH. Boarp or Pensions. Year Book 
. . . 1942. Chicago: Methodist Publishing House, 
1942, 93 pp. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Coomss, P. HH. “Repeater Claims.” South Dakota Unem- 
ployment Compensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 3, No. 
2 (April-May-—June 1942), pp. 9-11. Processed. 
Tables, charts, and text analyzing some of the charac- 

teristics of a sample of 1,910 individuals filing claims for 

unemployment compensation in South Dakota in 1939-40. 


Great Britain. Ministry or LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SeRvIcE. Appointments Department. London: The Min- 
istry, 1942. 2pp. (PL102/1942.) 
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A concise explanation, with directory of offices, of the 
Appointments Department of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. The Department undertakes “to sup- 
ply persons to fill posts of an administrative, managerial, 
professional or technical character.” 


Patmer, Guapys L. The Significance of Employment 
Patterns in Households for Labor Market Analysis. 
Philadelphia: Industrial Research Department, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1942. 21 pp. Processed. (Special Re- 
port No. 8.) 


This analysis of multi-worker households in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Manchester, N. H., and Millville, N. J., was 
made to discover the “relationship of the sex, age, and 
usual industry of workers in the household to the employ- 
ment pattern of the household.’”’ The distribution of 
unemployment in such families is studied with respect to 
the theories of Woytinsky and Humphrey, and the author 
shows the significance of multi-worker households for 
various labor-market problems, including unemployment 
compensation and war production. 


“Unemployment Benefits—Disqualification of Claimant 
Who Has Quit his Job for Different Employment.” 
Iowa Law Review, Iowa City, Vol. 27, No. 4 (May 1942), 
pp. 668-671. (Comments on Recent Cases.) 

Under the Iowa employment security law, a person 
voluntarily leaving one job for another is disqualified from 
receiving unemployment compensation based on credits 
earned under the first job. Jowa Public Service Co. v. 


Rhode, 230 Iowa 751, 298 N. W. 794 (1941). The note 


suggests statutory change to modify this situation. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Acnew, Ione H. “Children of Unmarried Mothers 
Under the ADC Program.” Welfare Bulletin (Illinois 
State Department of Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 
33, No. 7 (July 1942), p. 30. 


Buiackey, E1MLEEN. “Case Work Services in an A. D. C. 
Program.” The Family, New York, Vol. 23, No. 5 
(July 1942), pp. 185-191. 


“Characteristics of Pennsylvania’s Public Assistance 
Population, December 1941.’ Pennsylvania Public 
Assistance Statistics, Harrisburg, March 1942, pp. 14-29. 
Processed. 


Preliminary findings, based on a representative sample 
of the 400,000-odd men, women, and children receiving 
general assistance, old-age assistance, or aid to dependent 
children in Pennsylvania last December. Further findings 
in the survey are announced for later issues. 


CuarK, Watitace W. “An Appraisal of ADC in Illinois.” 
Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 33, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 
28-29. 


Ciose, Katuryn. ‘Social Workers Along Three Fronts.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 6 (June 
1942), pp. 163-178. 
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An extensive review of the annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work, held last May in 
New Orleans. 


Ciosg, Karuryn. “While Mothers Work.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 7 (July 1942), 
pp. 196-198. 

The problem of day care for children of working mothers, 


with information on Federal and local activities in this 
field. 


Easton, CHRISTOPHER. The Blind Man and the Social 
Worker. White Bear Lake, Minn.: The Author, n. d. 
8 pp. 
A brief discussion of ‘“‘the four main needs of the blind,” 
as seen by a former social worker who has become blind. 


Fink, Artuour E. The Field of Social Work. New York: 

Holt, 1942. 518 pp. 

A nontechnical survey of social work philosophy and 
practice. The topics treated are family welfare, child 
welfare, child guidance, visiting-teacher work, courts and 
probation, medical social work, public welfare and public 
assistance, social group work, and community organiza- 
tion. Reading lists are included. 


RuHopE IsLtanp. DEPARTMENT OF SociAL WELFARE. For 
a Fourth Category; A Compilation of Letters, Statements 
and Opinions by Public Welfare Officials Regarding Fed- 
eral Grants to States for General Public Assistance. Com- 
piled by C. J. France. Providence, May 1, 1942. 
62 pp. Processed. 


“Survey of Agency Activity Since May 1939." Monthly 
Caseload Report (Department of Public Assistance, 
Philadelphia County Board), Philadelphia, June 26, 
1942, pp. 10-13. Processed. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


BuzzarbD, Sir Farqunar. ‘The Place of Social Medicine 
in the Reorganization of Health Services.’’ British 
Medical Journal, London, No. 4248 (June 6, 1942), 
pp. 703-704. 


Affirms the need for modifying the medical curriculum 
in order to emphasize the functions of social medicine. 


“Death on the Working Front.” Fortune, New York, 
Vol. 26, No. 1 (July 1942). Supplement. 14 pp. 


An illustrated account of industrial accidents and of 
methods for their prevention. 


Downe, Lee C. “New York State’s Public Medical 
Care Program.’’ New York State Journal of Medicine, 
New York, Vol. 42, No. 9 (May 1, 1942), pp. 904-912 ff. 
Describes the beginnings and present status of the medi- 

cal care program developed 2 years ago by officials of the 

New York State Department of Social Welfare and the 

Medical Society, of the State of New York. 


‘Federal Payments for Hospital Care: Explaining Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Proposal of Legally Required Payroll 
Deductions for Hospitalization of Beneficiaries of the 


Social Security 
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Federal Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance System.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 30-32. 


An explanation, chiefly in question-and-answer form, 
prepared by the Joint Committee of the American Hospital 
Association and the American Public Welfare Association. 


FraENKEL, Marta. ‘‘The Importance of Hospital Mor- 
bidity Data for the Community.” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Washington, Vol. 37, No. 
218 (June 1942), pp. 213-219. 


GotpwaTer, 8.8. ‘The Preservation of a Free Hospital 
System.”’ Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 7 GWuly 
1942), pp. 13-17. 

The author, president of the Associated Hospital Serv- 
ice of New York, gives reasons for opposing ‘‘a Federal 
program of hospital care for American workers and their 
dependents.” 


Grrr, Sam H., and Sirvey, Tep F. Collect Workmen’s 
Compensation. Columbus: Ohio C. I. O. Council, 
1941. 58 pp. 


“An explanation of the Ohio law to help C. I. O. mem- 
bers obtain benefits due them for sickness, injury or death 
arising out of their employment.” 

“Medical Planning Commission: Draft Interim Report.” 

British Medical Journal, London, No. 4250 (June 20, 

1942), pp. 743-753. 


This Commission of 73 members was established by the 
British Medical Association with the cooperation of the 
Royal Colleges and Royal Scottish Corporations in August 
1940 ‘‘To study wartime developments and their effects on 
the country’s medical services both present and future.” 
The Interim Report consists of recommendations made 
to the Commission by five committees and coordinated by 
a sixth. It includes criticism of the present system, 
principles for the reform of medical and health services, 
possible development of the existing system of care, and a 
number of specific recommendations, including a proposal 
for great expansion of group medicine in health centers. 
An editorial on the subject also appears in this issue. 


Morris, Emory W. ‘How to Interest Dentists in the 
Dental Health Program.” Journal of the American 


Bulletin, August 1942 





Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 29, No. 9 (July 1, 
1942), pp. 1233-1236. 


Nyserc, C. E. “Hospitalization Insurance.” Hygeia, 
Chicago, Vol. 20, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 192-193 ff. 


Describes the various types of hospital plans. 


Perrott, G. Sr. J., and Dorn, Harotp F. “Current 
Needs for Health Personnel.”” Public Health Reporis, 
Washington, Vol. 57, No. 27 (July 3, 1942), pp. 997- 
1000. 


Perv. MInIstTERIO DE Satup Pusuiica, TRABAJO ¥ PRE- 
vVIsiIon Socrau. Boletin de la Direccién General de Salu- 
bridad, Afio 1941. Lima, 1942. 264 pp. 


Papers dealing with health problems and activities in 
Peru. Includes an article on Social Insurance in Peru by 
Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, Chief of the National Social 
Insurance Fund, and a report by the Commission for the 
Study of Maternal-Child Problems. 


Proctor, Erna E. ‘Co-Workers With FSA Families.” 
Public Health Nursing, New York, Vol. 34, No. 6 (June 
1942), pp. 296-304. 


The work of the public health nurse and the home man- 
agement supervisor in assisting to rehabilitate rural fam- 
ilies under the Farm Security Administration. 


“Shortage of Doctors: Effect on Our Health.” United 
States News, Washington, Vol. 12, No. 26 (June 26, 
1942), pp. 18-19. 


Wa ker, W. Frank; Witiiams, W. Carter; and UNDER- 
woop, Freurx J. ‘The Costs of Rural Public Health 
Services.”” American Journal of Public Health, New 
York, Vol. 32, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 681-689. 

A cost analysis of public health departmental services 
in eight rural towns in Tennessee and Mississippi. In- 
cludes 12 tables. 


Wauus, R. M. “A Dental Program for Industry.” Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 29, 
No. 7 (June 1, 1942), pp. 1083-1088. 

Presents the final draft of ‘“‘The Essentials of an In- 
dustrial Dental Service,” as approved by the House of 

Delegates of the American Dental Association. 
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